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FORI-WOK D 


In commemoration of its Silver Jubilee, the 
Karnataka Historical Research Society has planned the 
publication of a series of which the first volume is now 
being issued to the public. This volume constitutes a 
review of the Karnataka history of Jainism, particularly 
in its relationship with the culture of the Province. 

As shown by the writer, for over a thousand years from 
the first century of the Christian era onwards, Jainism 
flourished in all parts of the Karnataka and while 
being itself influenced in several ways, Jainism has left 
an indelible mark on the growth of the Karnataka 
Society, The volume deals with the changes Jainism 
accepted in its history in this Province as well as the 
many ways in which it affected the thought and life of 
its people. The author has no prejudices or pre¬ 
possessions which a writer who professes a faith finds t 
difficult to avoid in discussing the past achievements of 
that faith. The knowledge of such a writer is sometimes 
found to be defective owing to lack of experience and 
intimate contact. But his advantage is that he can 
bring an open mind to his study of the history of the 
faith and that Is a great advantage indeed. The 
author of the volume has bestowed considerable labour 
on his study pf his subject which is characterised by 
impartiality and breadth of mind. 
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The author's study into the modifications of the 
original Jain principles owing to the reactions of the 
environments in which they had to grow in the 
Karnataka is of special interest to the followers ot the 
Jain faith. It shows why Jainism disintegrated after a 
vigorous life of over ten centuries in this part of the 
country. To put it in a nutshell, the author's view is 
that the conditions prevailing in the Karnataka in the 
later days affected the purity of the Jain principles in 
fundamental ways. The caste system which subdivides 
the Jains into smail. isolated blocks and weakens their 
faith as an instrument of growth, is an accretion 
gathered by Jainism during its stay in Karnataka. 
This largely led to the decay of jainism in this 
Province. Incidentally, the author’s views on the 
causes of the decay and downfall of Jainism here 
show unmistakably the vital defects in the body of 
ideas and customs which have in recent times kept 
Karnataka at a very low rung in the ladder ot progress. 

The utility of this volume leads one to hope that 
similar studies in the various forces which operated in 
Karnataka after the sun of Jainism had set would 
follow this, the first volume of the series. The author 
lias set a line example in dispassionate and yet apprecia¬ 
tive study of his subject which 1 hope those who 
come after him will do well to follow. 

A,.B, Lattho 
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PREFACE 

The main substance of the present work form parted 
of the thesis entitled *' Jainism in South India” which 
was approved by the University of Bombay for confer¬ 
ring on me the degree of Master of Arts, in 1928. I 
am thankful to the University for their kind permission 
to publish my work in this revised form. Portions in 
the original dealing with Jainism in South India outside 
Karnataka have been omitted in the present publica¬ 
tion. Likewise, 1 have considerably revised the chapters 
incorporated herein both for correcting errors as well as 
for recasting them so as to suit the changed title. . The 
result has been an all but complete overhauling of the 
original thesis on account of its new orientation. 
Though I cannot claim that even now it is impeccable 
l am hopeiul that I have considerably improved upon 
the original work. Having been otherwise engaged 
since the thesis was presented to the University, twelve 
years ago, l sincerely regret I could not find time for a * 
more searching scrutiny. But such as it is, I offer the 
present work for what it may be worth. 

I am indebted to the Kamatak Historical Research 
Society of Dharwar for the inclusion of this publi¬ 
cation in their valuable series. My obligations to 
Professor A. N, Upadhye, M.A., D. Lit., Professor 
R< S. Mugali, ■M.A., B,T., Mr, Ugran Mangesb Rao, 

Mr. K. P, Jain and Mr, D. P. Karmarkar, M.A,, LL.fct, 
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for their very valuable criticisms and suggestions for 
the improvement of the work are greater than i 
could express in adequate words. My gratefulness to 
Rev. H. Heras, S. ]., under whom l worked for my 
original thesis is no less great and sincere. 

The views I have expressed are my own. Some of 
them might appear to bs too contentious for dogmatic 
assertion. Likewise, too, some of my authorities may 
not be acceptable to all. But I can earnestly plead 
that i have written without sectarian bias and utilised 
all the sources available to me to the best of my critical 
faculty, if my work succeeds in stimulating efforts to 
supersede it I shall be content. 

WlLUN&DGN COLLEGE* j 

January, 1940 ' ^ SHAEMA 
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INTRODUCTION 

Both Jainism and Karnataka Culture are among the feast 
studied'aspects tot Sooth Indian History. lam not aware of 
mono than a couple of published works on each of these themes. 

Since the publication of Studies in South Indian Jainism 
by Messrs. Ramaswami Ayyangar and Sheshagiri Kao, in 
there has appeared only one other book dealing with Mediaeval 
Jainism (with special reference to the Vijayanagaxa Empire ) 
by Dr, B. A + Sale tore, published very recently (193S)- Like¬ 
wise, I have come across only two works on Karnfijaka Culture, 
namely. Popular Culture in Karnataka by Mr. Masti Venkatcsa 
Iyengar (1937) and Kam&faka Samskfti (in Kannada) 
by Mr. N. S* Devudu (1935 }, Valuable as these contributions 
are. they have not rendered any further work along similar lines * 
superfluous. Nor Ls it presumed in the present essay that its 
subject is capable of being easily exhausted. This is therefore 
to be judged only as one more effort to study a rich theme 
from a fresh angle of approach* 

It is well to make it clear at the outset that this is neither 
a complete study of Jainism in Kami (aka nor a complete study 
of Karnataka Culture, but merely an Introductory Essay attempt- 
ing # to assess the bearing of the former upon the latter and 
vice versa, with particular reference to a few outstanding aspects, 
lor this purpose it is desirable to survey the History of 
Karnataka from the point of view of the role of Jainism, on the 
one hand, and the evolution of Kamafaka Culture, on the other. 

This has been partly attempted in Section One. The * Historical 
Survey 1 contained therein does not, therefore, touch upon other 
problems of either Jaina or Karnataka History, The chronology 
of successive rulers of the various dynasties and their political 
relations and doings, for instance, have not been dealt with be¬ 
yond the bounds of strict relevance. A knowledge of the 
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political history of Karnataka in particular, and of South 1 13do 
in general, is consequently presumed. On the other hand, the 
exact influence of jainism over rulers and people alike has been 
sought to be assessed, by a closer scrutiny of epigraphies! and 
other references than appears to have been done by some pro- 
Jaina scholars A sentimental writer of Jaina history b prone 
to the very insidious temptation of exaggerating; may be uncon¬ 
sciously, the value of his evidence* I have made a deliberate 
effort to avoid such lapses. Similarly, no attempt has been 
made to push the antiquity of Jainism in Karnataka beyond the 
limits acceptable to modem (scientific ) scholarship. The 
dynastic histories of the Kadambas, Gaugas, Cajukyas, 
Rastrakfitas, Hoysajas, and others, though at times contempora¬ 
neous or over-lapping from a strictly chronological viewpoint, 
have been here treated in isolated succession. It is hoped that 
this will be more conducive to clearness of impression ( as to the 
rtile of Jainism in each family taken as a whole ] than the morn 
usual and comet method of dealing with each epoch iu all its 
complexity. 

In the second and third Sections a systematic attempt has 
been made to care!uly determine the unmistakable contributions 
of the jainas to Kannada Literature. Art, and Architecture. 
Though it is not necessary here to anticipate the conclusions 
arrived at there, it may be pointed out that something more 
% than a mere enumeration of works has been aimed at. * 

In Section Three, entitled 1 Idealism and Realism, * I have 
attempted to show how Jainism, a faith of North Indian origin, 
came to be transformed in its South Indian environment in 
Karnataka. Though such a study might reveal considerable 
divergence between the theory and practices of Jainism, it is 
not to he forgotten that all other religions, like Buddhism, 
Brahmanism, Islam, and Christianity, have a Iso been subject to 
such metamorphosis under similar circumstances. What is 
sought Is, therefore, not to disparage Jainism in jvamataka, hut 
only to estimate its exact character as determifjed by the local 
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conditions and non-Jaina influence in the country of its 
domicile. I know that orthodox Jain as are not inclined to 
approve of (some of them even resent) these conclusions. But 
modem research can only accept facts objectively ascertained 
and not sentimentally selected. How far my data are reliable 
and my inferences logical is for my unbiased readers to judge. 
In the concluding chapter I have summarised all the significant 
points in the essay and tried finally to evaluate the essential 
elements of Karnataka Culture and the place of Jainism therein. 
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I. HISTORICAL SURVEY 

ANTIQUITY 

The purpose of this Survey is to determine the place of 
Jainism in the History of Karnataka with a view to ultimately 
assess its influence on Karnataka Culture. To achieve this 
object it is necessary to find evidence of the introduction and 
spread of Jainism in Karnataka, without overlooking the 
religious atmosphere of each successive epoch. The religious 
history of India is different from that of most other countries. 
Here, it is well to bear in mind that the * conversion * of a ruler 
to any creed does not necessarily imply the wholesale conversion 
of all or even most of his subjects. Nor does patronage of the 
* followers, protagonists, or institutions of any faith indicate 
conversion in the technical sense. Hence it is very essential to 
distinguish between Patron: or sympathisers and Contorts or 
actual followers. Most of the sectarian histories give an 
exaggerated picture of the importance and influence of their 
creeds on account of their failure to recognise this difference. 

Another point on which modem scholarship and sentimental 
orthodoxy have disagreed is that of the antiquity of the 
t introduction of Jainism into the South. Though the Jaitias 
may assert that Mahavira himself had travelled through South 
India (presumably making converts}, and that there were 
Jainas in the South already when Bhadrabfihu migrated to the 
South from Bihar, under circumstances presently to be discussed, 
conclusive evidence to bear out these beliefs is lacking. In the 
absence of such evidence we must be content to go only as far 
as the epigraphs allow us, and no farther. 

The earliest of the Jaina lit hie records yet available to us has 
been assigned by experts, on paleographic grounds, to the close 
of the sixth century A, D. This is the inscription {SB, i } on 
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the rock, variously named as Candragiri, Katavapra, and 
Kalbappu, at Srava$ia Belgoja, in Mysore.* In it we arc told 
that: 

' BhadraMhu-svainiii—of lineage rendered illustrious by 
a succession of great men who came in regular descent 
from the venerable supreme rst Gautama-gag adhara, his 
immediate disciple Loharya, Jambhu, Vi^nudeva, Aparajita, 
Gwardhana, Bkadrabdku, ViSakha. Prostila, Krtlikaiya, 
Jaynnama. Siddartha, Buddhila and other teachers—who 
was acquainted with the true nature of the eightfold great 
omens, and was a seer of the past, present, and the future, 
having learnt from an omen and foretold in Ujjaini a 
calamity lasting for a period of twelve years, the entire 
samghii (or community ) set out from the North to the 
South, and readied by degrees a country..filled with 
happy people,,,.» gold, .... and herds of buffaloes, goats, 
and sheep, 

* Then separating himself from the Savigka an AcSrya, 
Prabhacarulra by name,...desiring te> accomplish SamOdki 
the goal of penance associated with right conduct, on this 
high-peaked mountain— Katavapra, bade farewell to and 
dismissed the in its entirety, and in company with 

a single disciple, mortifying his body on the w-idc expanse 
of the cold rocks, accomplished ( Samjdhi ), 

' And, in course of time, seven hurdred or Saints * 
{ similarly ) accomplished ( Satnudhi ). 1 * 3 is 

The value and implications of this epigraph have been 
discussed at considerable length by the late Mr, R. Narasimha- 
ehar, in the Epigraphia Carnatica. Hence it will be superfluous 
to reconsider the question here.* The conclusion of the late 
Dr. V, A. Smith, regarding the plausibility of the persistent 
tradition about Candragupla Maury a having accompanied 

I E. C. It, p. 71 . 

3 Ibid, Tr.fj l-j. 

3 K. C, II, Laired., pp. M-<0 * 
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Bhadrabahu (the last gf the Jaina Srvlakevalins) to Mysore 
and died there by Satlekhana, may be accepted without any 
more ado. Though at Erst Smith was inclined to reject the 
Bhadrabahii-Candragiipta tradition as “ imaginary, history, " 

" after much consideration," he admitted *'the main facts as 
affirmed by tradition" to have " solid foundation in fact.” 1 
Jn short," he writes, " the Jaina tradition holds the field, 
and no alternative account exists." 1 

There are numerous mementos of Bhadrabahu and Candra- 
gupta at Sravana Bclgoja, even apart (torn references to their 
migration to the South contained in literary works such as the 
Brhat-Kaltekoiet by Harii^a ( 93 * A. D. ), and others of a still 
later date- For instance, there are the hill of Candragiri, with 
its cave of Bhadrabahu, and the Candragupta-basti on the facade 
of which arc carved ninety scenes from the lives of Bhadrabahu 
and Candragupta. Among the numerous inscriptions commemo¬ 
rating these munis ( such as SB, 40, $ 7 > 258, and Sr. 147-148 ) 
one is of particular importance, vij. SB. 31 ( c. 650 A. D. ) as it 
speaks of a Jaina guru, Santis, as having restored the jaina faith, 
which had-become weak, to its flourishing condition ,J as t'( teas 
under Bhadrabahu and Candragupla." This presumes a period 
of vigorous prosperity, followed by a period of lapse, and again 
a period of rise about the first half of the seventh century A. D. 

But the history of this period cannot he construed in exact 
terms in the absence of lithic or other records of a reliable char¬ 
acter. The existence of the A&ka inscriptions at Molakalmum 
in Mysore/ belonging to the last years of ASoka, makes it of 
course certain that the Maury a empire extended so far. In the 
Kajsi Rock Edict XIII A 4 oka declares 1 " There is no country 
where these (two) classes (ntr.) Brihnunjas and do 

t Early UiiUvy «f India ( MTiied ti. ). p. lot¬ 
's Ox. Hilt. O/ India, p. 7 ft, Fat a inneioet It* tccncnt o( the foment* 
in support ol IhUtiow told K«, Myivfi and CWj front (Ai Jn*crLj ( fw»*. 

rp W- 

0 yet details w* Hie«, toe- cit., pp, IJ* N, 
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not exist, except among the Yonas." ' By inference, we may 
presume that Sramanas existed also in the Karnataka part of 
Anoka's empire. As Dr. Bhandarkar has pointed om, A£oka 
uses the term Samgha while speaking of the Buddhists done, 
and iramati a while referring to the Jainas as well. 1 Kunda- 
kundacarya, the earliest of the Digaiitbani Jiim writers of 
South India, applies the term £rama$as to members of his own 
sect.' Thus it is quite plausible that Jainism continued in the 
South after CandragupU down to the days of Asoku. 

Sump rati, the grandson of Asoka, is generally accepted to 
have been a Jaina, being converted to the Svetambara creed 
by Sub as tin. He appears to have sent Jaina missionaries of his 
persuasion into South India. 14 Though we do not know how 
far they penetrated into ttic Karnataka, this is the first reference 
we have to the Svetambaras in the South. After Suhastin, the 
saint Kddtac&rya (c. 1st cent B. C.)" is said to have gone 
to the King of Petti ha (?) in the Deccan to invite him to 
attend bis discourses at Pajjusana. May this have been HaJa 
of the Satavihana dynasty ( who Ls believed to have been a 
Jaina'*) riding from Paiihan { Prali^lnaptira) ? .The early 
existence of Svetirabara Jainas in North Deccan is also indi¬ 
cated by references to Padaliptacarya's visit to Manvakbeta 
( Mafklied in the Nizams Dominions). The SaFnyafitvQ-sapttili 
of Karibhadrastiri relates that the people of Manyakiitta would 
nut allow Padaliptacarya ( c. 1st cent B, C.) to (cave them and 
go elsewhere; it also says that in all the neighbourhood there 
existed jaina SathghMs noted for their good qualities. * B u t a s 
it also adds, that 'just as the King Ugra (?) held him 
( Padaliptac&rya) in high es teem, so others did not care a straw 

7 HtjIUkIi, ^I'ufca InjmFikcmj. p, 47 (Jj , 

0 bhrm.iarjfi?, A/ Q ka m pp. 160-72, 

0 Smilbj Qi r Rut, p. 117, nl* Frarnmna+irti; Blmndarfcfi^ 
bh^h. j/«, + 1003^94, pp. 

III lbU t p 135, 

U I, A v XI, pp_ 847p 25*; C.H.1, pp. IGMta 

12 GLissnapp j W /ainijij;iu, p 53 * 
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for him}* it is evident that not [ill the people of Manyakhcla 
were £vclimhara Jainas. As late as 1440 A. D, there was a 
Jaitia t eacher named M a hade who converted the Digambaras 
of Deogiri (Danlatlbld ) into Svetambaras and conferred titles 
on teamed ladies as well. 34 Thus it would appear that in the 
northern parts of ancient Karnataka the !§ vet am haras were 
fairly strong ; white w ithin Karnataka proper the Digambaras 
predominated, as we shall observe later. 

When exactly and under what circumstances the schism 
between the Digambaras and Svetamharas took place is not 
strictly relevant to discuss in cur present context. But it may 
he noted that the Bhadrabahu migration either caused or 
accentuated the differences between the two since the Patt&valics 
or genealogical lists of the two sects arc fairly in agreement up 
to Bhndrabahu I. and diverge greatly after him. However, we 
find no trace of the work of the Jaina gurus who followed 
Bhatirabahu I, beyond the mention of their names in the 
succession lists, until we come to Kundakunda. Umasvati and 
Samantabhadra* 11 Kundakunda being also called Elataryn 1 * has 
led some writers to identify him with various persons bearing 
the latter name* 1 ' Though no finality may be claimed for any 
opinion regarding this problem, it is interesting to note in this 
connexion that Dr. S a let ore emphatically states; "All these 
considerations lead us to the conclusion that Kondakunda must 
have been a Kanrtadiga, hailing from the village of Konakonak 
in the neighbourhood of Guntakal. 1111 If this could he established 
beyond challenge the conclusion would be of utmost importance 

13 Afi f . Arch. Report, 1923, pp, 10-U ; tt, UG A IBS; 

I* Ah XI k p. ?§L 

14 Arch. Report im B pp, 13 - 14 * 

15 1 a. xr # pp. it s ibid.xxi, p^ 5 vu;E.cn, sb h m. 

Id $culh Indifin I. pp 157-7 1 L 6 - 7 * 

17 Jaml Gicettcp XVIII, pp* S-lO, fialataffi* A/HWlu! Jainum, 
pp. ais-as p 23 J-IO+ 

m Ibid. p r 328. Sjfl thfl S/RkTftlH Bttgata lilt ui Pontiffi ID MyiQse 
I. P r 13 ¥ 7 * J • 
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for our theme. The value of Knndakimda/s work will he 
assessed ip a later chapter^ He is placed about the first 
century B* C. by some scholars. r * Professor A. N* Upadhjt? 
places him at the beginning of the Christian Kra. M 

KADAMUAS AND GANGAS 

The next contemporary c pi graphical foothold that we possess. fcL 
in following the history of Jainism in Karnataka is a grant made 
by the Kudamba Kakutsthavarma, when be was Yuvaf 3 ja t to 
the General ^rutaklrtL® Tire gift consisted of a field called 
# Bodhavara-hst&a p which was 1 in the vilLage of Khefagrima 
which belongs to the holy Arbat$; J and the record concludes 
with ' Reverence to Rsabhal" Yet, in the light of other 
grants of the same prince we cannot conclude that the donor 
was an pp avowed Joins/' as some have sought to make out of 
Kakntsthavarma. 1 * The circumstances tinder which the gift 
was made appear to be that SrutakJrti, who was a Jaina. saved 
the life of Kakutsthavarma and thus earned the grant. Possibly, 
therefore, out of sheer gratitude, he only used Jaina invocations 
for the satisfaction of the donee. Kakiitsthavarmn also made 
similar grants to Brahmans, 1 * but he never repeated in them his 
‘ reverence to Esabha E 1 Had he been himself an " avowed 
Jaina ,J he would surely have done so. In this connection the 
following observations of Prof. Monas on the religion of the 
Kadatubas may very well be borne in mind, * These kings * 
nevertheless were of a very tolerant disposition, and allowed 
other religions to flourish in their kingdom side by side with 

19 I. A. XX J, p. T4 ; Hii-nlah Catabffu* */ If 3S. in 0. P. d Btrar t 
Lbtrod p, iii Q, 

20 fVdtjacaiVi^r*, tnircd p. 22 + 

9l Tbrvfoynation of the Gang* kiogdem Under Jain# autpletr weJ 3 he 
dealt With later. Though thi even! tt iuppcf*4 te I)ITO isten place earlier, 
ill eurllutt cut tacit epi graphic rctc™« belong* to the 7th cent* A, P. 

d jJ Fleet, Sanskrit a^dl Old CfrfttiriH Tnterfytvm& l I. L VI ^ £ 1 * 

99 Jit. B+ Ai Rjktora, JfrtftiJltal Jainism, p. 30 . 

it e. c, YU. m &E m; s.c, vui* pp* raw. 
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baivisni. This toleration is evidenced by the numerous grants 
they made to the Jain as,* which led Dr. J. F, Fleet, 
Mr. K. B. Pathak and others to suppose that the Kadambas 
were of the Jain a persuasion ,** The error was however corrected 
by Dr. Fleet in the second edition of bis Dynasties of the 
Kanarest Districts,' 7 which he published after the discovery of 
the inscription of Sfintwarnu at Talgunda, That the religion 
of the Kadambas was Brahmanism and not Jainism is 
established beyond doubt by an inscription of the same dynasty 
found in the Kadur TaJttkn. Here Vi^pavarttut, the donor of 
the grant is described as the '* protector of the excellent Brah¬ 
man faith." * Further we know from the epigraphies! records 
that some of the kings performed the aivamtiha sacrifice The 
later inscriptions say that the kings of this dynasty celebrated 
in all eighteen horse sacrifices.* As this is a purely Brahman 
rite, it affords further proof that these kings were not Jainas,’ ,l 
Nevertheless, that, under the liberal patronage of the Kadam- 
bas, jainism must have prospered in KanuUaka is evident from 
the various grants referred to below. It is evident that despite 
their personal beliefs, some of the Kadamba rulers came to be 
very closely associated with the Jainas. For instance, Mrgesa- 
vnrma, a grandson of Kakutsthavarma * gave to the divine 
supreme Arhats J fields at Vaijayanti • for the purpose of the 
glory- of sweeping (the temple ) and anointing ( the idol with 
ghee}- and performing worship etc. entirely free from taxation.” 
The grant also mentions, " This charter has been written by 
the very pious Damakirti, the Bkojuka ."« Another grant by 
the same monarch bears ' the seal of Jincndra' and is important 

(5 flees, cp. eii- pp. 25, IT, C9-32. 

34 Jisd, VII. 3VE, 3fl, 

27 Fleet, ICunArtit DpBsstm t p, 2SC. 

1$ E. C, VI, Kd, JG3. 

®» £. C.. SK ITS Flees, B. A O, C. 1 ., L A, TO, p, 36. 

30 E. C. XI, Mt, 41 : by. 32, 

31 Eddimba KvU, pp, 24U-J0, 

32 Ficul, 3, crtJ Q. C- Ijiicripiimtf lad. Ant. VII, ,pp, 36 * 7 , 
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as showing Mrs Savanna's to partiality towards both the sects 
of Jabas, vfc, t the Svetambaras and the Digambaras. He is 
said to ha Yt divided the village of KHlavanga into three parts 
and distributed them among representatives of the two sects* 
The first he gave aa to the Great God Jincmira. the holy Arhat, 
and it was called 1 the Hall of the Arhat *"; the second was 
given a " for the enjoyment of the sect of eminent ascetics of 
Svttapaiha which was intent on practising the true retigitm declared 
by the Arhat; '* and that the third was given M to the sect of 
eminent ascetics called the Nirgranthas/ 1 ri The words italicised 
would seem to indicate that the king or the scribe belonged 
to the SveEainbara persuasion* But apart From this they 
confirm our belief 3$ to the existence of &vetambaras in the 
Deccan from very early times, as mentioned earlier. However, 
it is not to be forgotten that Mrgcsha also made a grant " to 
the holy Arhats for the purpose of supporting the Kiircakas or 
naked religious mendicants."** The grants of Raviva mu ami 
Bhanuvarma, both sons of MfgeSavarma, manifest this grow ing 
influence of Jainbm yet more dearly. 

That of Ravbcna at Fa Iasi ka, or Halsi in the_ Belgium 
District. is both interesting and important from a historical 
point of view* Besides recounting the grant of Ivakutsfhavanna 
to RavMrti and Srutakfrti* it also states that King Silntivanna 
(son of Kakutstha) and hb son ,a the pious Mfgcia," gave 
the grant to the mother of DamakTrti, #r for the sake of piety 
and according to the direction of his father. 1 ' ** Incidentally it 
tells us that Srutaklrti was M the Bhoja priest, the best among 
men, who was the receptacle of sacred learning, who was 
possessed of the qualities of performing sacrifices etc. Jt That 
he was identical with the general who was the recepient of 
Kakutsthavarma's grant is indicated by the expression that he 
11 enjoyed the village of Kheta," which b the same as 

33 lh\S- t In3 T Ant. VU 4 P h 33- 

B\ Ibid-, Ind* Ant, VI, p, 

W Ibid., £>. Iff* 
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Badhovara-KSetra, mentioned above. This would seem to indi¬ 
cate that the General Sruiahirti belonged to the priestly class 
or combined in himself the offices of the high-priest with that of 
a military commander,*' 1 Damakirti's son Jayaklrti is described 
as " the door-keeper whose family had been well established in 
the world owing to the Acarya called Bandhmkija.’’ » J But more 
than anything else this grant of R&vivarma is valuable for its 
revelation of the royal faith and the inculcation of its practice 
upon all his countrymen and citizens. It states ; 

'■ The lord Ravi established the ordinance at the mighty 
city of Palasika that the glory of Jincndra ( the festival of j 
which lasts for eight days, should be celebrated regularly 
every year on the full-moon of (the month J Kartika from 
the revenues of that (village); that ascetics should be 
supported during the four months of the rainy season; that 
the learned men, the chief of whom was Kmnaradatta, 
whose intellects had been wearied by ( excessive study of ) 
many scriptures and collections of precepts ; who were 
renowned in the world; who abounded in good penances; 
and whose sect was his auhority for what he did ; —should 
according to justice enjoy all the material substance of that 
greatness; and that the worship of Jincndra should be 
perpetually performed by the pious countrymen and 
citizens, 

, ' Wheresoever the worship of Jincndra is kept up there 

is increase of the country, and the cities are free from 
fear, and the lords of those countries acquire strength 1 
Reverence, reverence I " ** 

Another grant of Ravivarma * to the God Jincndra 1 describes 
him as the ■ the mighty king, the sun of the sky of the mighty 
family of the Kadambas.' He is also stated in the same grant 

an Ibid., Bhojuku or Bfecja is cjpltmrd fey Fleet tans in 8 “otBcfctiof 
Ih\± t p, £5, 

31 Ibid., p. 27. 
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to have uprooted C andadunda the lord of Ranchi and esta¬ 
blished himself at Falasiko. 1 * Ravivarma/s grand-father Saiiti- 
vafiM has also been described as the 1 master of the entire 
Kamat a region, p * These serve to indicate the political status 
of these Early Rada mb as of HIM or Palarika, Hence their 
personal allegiance to the jaina faith must have had consider¬ 
able influence in spreading the religion among the masses as 
well. " The motive that incited him t Ravivarma ). Ht says the 
grant* pp was to increase his religious merit, 11 * " Similarly B his 
brother Bhtauvarma's devotion to Jainism is also attested 
by a grant: "By him, desirous of prosperity, this land was 
given to the Jainas^ in order that the ceremony of ablutions 
might always be performed without fail on the days of the 
full-moon. 1, ft was, as usual, given Pl free from the gleaning- 
tax and all other burdens ; pp and was assigned by the Bhojaka 
Pandara* " The worshipper of the Supreme Arhat, who 
had acquired the fai^our of the feet of the glorious king 
Bh§nuvanm/* 11 

Lost but not the least, Kadamba Harivarmit's grant speaks 
of 11 the sect of Virassnacu/ya of the Kureako$ of the village 
of Vasantavatika in the district of Suddikundara/* to whose 
leader Candrak^Snta the grant was made " lor providing 
annually at the great eight days 1 sacrifice the perpetual anoint¬ 
ing with clarified butter, for the temple of the Arhat* which 
Mrgcsa, son of the general Siriiha of the lineage of Bhara- p 
dwaja, had caused to be built at Paksika,” Whatever was to 
remain over after this, the grant adds* was to be devoted to 
the purpose of feeding the whole sect." Harivarma also made 
another grant to the Jainas M at the request of Bhanuiakti of 
the family oE Sendrakas/ 1 Speakiug of the donor il says, " the 

19 Ibid T p 30. 

40 Dubtctiil, tester Bttcan, pp. 74-0* 

41 Fleat + S. c.v.d Q* G. JnlcHpfWFUt lod. Aflt, Yl, p 30* 

43 Ibid., piD. 

<3 Ibid., p 3l! 
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excellence of whose body and intellect had been produced by 
the great religious merit acquired by good actions performed 
in a previous state of existence*"' He gave the village of 
Marade " for the holy people and the performance of rites of 
the tempk which was the property of the sect of Sramanas 
called the AAartsti and the authority of which was superintended 
by the Acarya DharmanandL" And, in conclusion, the grant 
declares, The reward of them who preserve bridges and repair 
them when broken is declared to be twice as great as f the 
reward of} the original builders of them,''** Even when the 
Kadambas became formally BrdhinanicaJ again, as they did 
later on, we find that they continued to patronise Jainism as 
attested by a grant of " Devi son of Kfsjja who celebrated 
horse sacrifices. ’" In the opinion of Fleet this was not later 
than the ioth cent, A.D.** The land was given to the sect of 
Yapaniyas/ 7 at Triparvata in the village of Siddhakednrn 
" through a desire for the rewards of his own meritorious act."*' 

JAINA GOLDEN AGE UNDER THE GANGA5 

The Gangas of Mysore were for a long time the political rivals 
and enemies of the Kadambas. ** A still more distinguished 
dynasty/' says Smith, "was that of the Ganges, who ruled 
over the greater part of Mysore, from the and to the nth 
century, and played an important part in the incessant 
* mediaeval wars,"** But more than anything else, we are 
interested in their consistent patronage of Jainism, which 
might be truly said to have attained its Golden Age tinder the 

44 IbiiLj p, 3!L 

45 1M0-, p* 34. 

44 Ibtf-i p. 33 t 

47 Tba Yapanijnui, Kfircafc U| HirgftntbM ate. Here no Led Jaina 
V/* Ibi^.K p' 34 n 11, Alio sea ^etirndi of Jfcg L T niKTiiJ^ at Bombay l VI 
May 3 m. 
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Ganges. The very foundation of their kingdom is attributed 
to tho influence of the great Jaina teacher Simbanandi Acarya 
as indicated by the SafttaydykUfvnii , Gommita-SSra an d Km- 
gudesa-RfijakktiL a$ well as by numerous Ganga inscriptions. 111 
11 It is therefore no wonder/' observes Mr. Ghosal H " that we 
shall find in Jaina works verses to ths effect that Gangs kings 
worshipped the feet of Simhanandi, or that a dynasty which 
owed its origin to the help of a Jaina Acaiya should be staunch 
to the Jaina religion/' He also adds, ** numerous inscriptions 
dating from the 4th to the 12 cent, A„D. testify to the building 
of the Jaina temples, consecration of Jaina images of worship, 
hollowing out of caves for Jaina ascetics and grants to Jaina 
Acaryas by the rulers of the Gang* dynasty/' 11 Rice con¬ 
sidered them to be the principal Jaina dynasty of the south. 
" With Xandagiri as the fort, Kuvalah as their city,, the 96,000 
as their kingdom, victory as their companion in the battle¬ 
field, Jincndra as their God, the Jaina tturfa as their faith. 
Dadiga and Madhava ruled over the earth/' 

To illustrate the above remarks we have only to subjoin a 
few p examples. The Kudlur platen of Marasimba throw ample 
light upon the religion of the Ganga rulers. 11 Of the 
very first among them, namely, Konguoivarma I, the record 
says, he f ‘ obtained great power by favour of the doctrine of 
Arhadbhattaraka, rl and adds that by favour of Simhanandya- 
carya he (obtained) strength of arm and valour/’ 1 * Rice thinks 
that there must have been a considerable Jaina clement in the 
population of Mysore at the time over whom Simhanandi exerted 
his influence to gain their acceptance of the Ganga rule “ 

&G Cf. Hies, Mysore G* tetter ti p* 310: E. G. 1L Intend. pp. 4$-7* 
Mysore A rehiifioloaieil Report. I8il, p. 20. 

SI Oberit], J>rflti/adPnjrflAa, B> B, JJ P IaMf. pp* XIX*XX* 

A2 Bice, Myior 0 GincLUflr I, pp. 303, Sid, 

53 Cf, Mj&qrg ArehAvolflgitivI Expert 1322 p. 2U EamJ Efiahn# Rio t 
Fft# C?an^At^ Talakad, pp 173- !iJ3 r 

54 Kadi or Plitei flf Mlirasimha, Ibi^-, i&ll pp, 10 p 2fl + 

&& M) £ci j GiLcltctr I p p^31L 
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Yet it is supposed on the authority of a few Brahmanical 
grants that the next few rulers reverted to the Brahmanical 
creed * H But the two grants upon which this inference 
is based are according to Rice if both open to doubt/' ** 
The fact that Harivarma or any other made grants to the 
Brahmanas is not sufficient to prove that there was any change 
in the royal faith Avinita who seems to have had for his pre¬ 
ceptor the Jaina Acarya Vij&yaklrti, made a grant to the 
Brahmanas, Likewise, Konguni II, son of Madhava II, also 
made a grant to the Brahmrmas " But from this to deduce 
that towards the end of the Fifth century Sanskrit and Brah¬ 
ma nical influences were gradually displacing old Kannada, and 
with it the power of the Jain ns, its most eminent professors, 
and thai by the time of Kongti^i I f this Brahmanical influence 
was paramount in the state, seems quite unwarrantable* *■ The 
curious differences in the string of descriptive phrases attached 
to each king/* which Rice points to in these inscriptions, are 
not, in our opinion* to be set down merely as ai errors on the 
part of the composer or transcribers. 1 ' * # They are more funda¬ 
mental and deliberate* The way the BriUimanical composers 
twist and clothe facts gives room for great suspicions. For 
instance, it is well known that the Hoysajas up to the time 
of VL^jauvardhana's defection were mostly Jakias, But the 
Arsikere grant of VIra Ballaja gives no due as to this, although 
it gives a long descriptive genealogy of the donor's predecessors. 
On the other hand, it specially writes, " Victorious be the great 
Hoysa|a family which is like a bee in the lot us-tike feet of 
Vi^u/V** 

EG C/. KtuLnft Riu, op* oil. pp. Sft-31 BAm&iWjuni Siufiuy in 

s, i. a h p. m 

5T fiiifOp ttjiora tlaj&altoif I, p. 9 |3. 

59 Blm, Two Kong It Oc Chera Grants, Ind. Apt. Y s pp, Ijg ff; Sheihagiri 
B*q, SiudiiJ IP 1 s, Jn J r 1 I T p, 83 ; Mjacro Archaeological Bftpori, 1924 , pp, 6 ^ 
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Madhava If, father of Konguni II, is claimed to have been a 
Jaina arid made grants to the Digambaras,** Kongupi II's 
successor AvinTta, patronised both Brahmanas and Jainas alike/ 1 
After him, Darvinlta is described as the disciple of the famous 
Jaina teacher and writer Pujyap;lda. Under his son, Mu^kara 
or Mukhara, Jainism b said to have become the "state 
religion.* 1 " {?) In the eighth century Sri Pur Lisa's grants 
mention the names of several jaina gurus ; and Sivamara, son 
ol Sri Purusa, built a Jaina temple according to the earliest of 
the Ganga inscriptions/* Racamalla I p grandson of Sri Purnfa 
(through Ranavihnma, brother of Sivamlra) excavated a 
Jaina cave in Wandewash Taluk (K, Arcot District) according 
to a Kannada inscription found at the place/* His son Ereganga 
is described as having a " mind resembling a bee at the pair of 
lotus feet of the adorable Ariiat 4 )haUaraka; " oc and hbson 
ElcamaUa II* in his turn, made a grant to a Jaina priest for 
the Eatyavakya Jinahya in A, D, He is described as 
* w a devout Jaina who kept at a distance all the stain of 
the Kali Age/ 1 He married Candrobalabba, daughter of 
Amoghavar^a Ka^trakufa, who was one of the greatest patrons 
of Jainism, as we shall later on see.* : Then we come upon 
the most glorious representatives ol the jaina faith: M&rssmha 
Ganga and Caundarlya, Marasimha's and hb successor 
Racamalla IV'a minister and general. 

Biituga, the father of Marasimha, has been called Ganga- 
Gangeya or the Ganga among the Gangas. The Kudlur Plates 

01 ShMlifcgirj Raa, Studio in 3 L J, II pp. ST-Sd c/ T Knabn* Km* op* 

alt; pp, 31-3. 

6" Soft el S2 fttaro I cl dr Ant. V* p 140. 
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of Mararimha, already referred to, state that ** this king deft 
open the frontal globes of the lordly elephants of the Ekdntamata 
with the thunderbolts the arguments based on the scriptures.” 
His son Marula, brother of M^r asiynh a, tuo ( is referred to in the 
pet phrase ,B his mind resembling a bee at the lotus-feet of Jina. ,FC, 
But the doyen of the family was Marasimhi Ganga* He was 
a monarch in every sense of the term, and is described in the 
inscriptions with many a sonorous title like, 11 Satyavahya- 
Kongu^ivarma-Hharmamaharajadhiraja, G anga<udaniani p 
CaMduttaranga, Mandaiikatrinolni, Ganga-Yidyldhara, Ganga- 
kandarpa, Ganga-vajra and Ganga-simha/* AU these indicate 
the respect he commanded in his own life-time as well as his 
position in the whole dynasty: and be seems to have fully 
deserved all these appellations,** His grant to the £amkha- 
basadi at Laksme^war {near Dharwar ) speaks of him as one 
M who was a very jewelled pitcher wherewith to perpetually 
besprinkle Jincndra;**** and in the Kudliir Plates he is " a bee 
in the lotus-feet of jina p who washed out aU taints with the 
water of the daily bath of Jina, who was devoted to the gums, 
who was an expert in grammar, logic* philosophy and literature, 
who was skilful in the management of horses and elephants, and 
whose good government was the theme of praise of th* four 
tastes arid or den regulated by his remarkable intellect matured 
by the investigation of aU the Itihfaas and Pwi Such 
a highly cultured prince, crowned his life with the highest 
sacrifice a Jain a could offer to his faith, vis, death by SalU* 
khana or slow starvation. The Inscription that records this 
great event also states that he performed the anointing 
ceremony of the Ri^raku^ King, Indra III, thereby 
indicating his political power. :s Hence, it was no morbid 

KodJur Plata* ol MiraHLEnlu,, Archaeological Report 1031 
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sentimentalist who exhibited this classic example of singular 
devotion to his faith, and fully evoked the admiration of his 
contemporaries. The result b seen in the erection of the 
great statue of Gamma ta by his general Clundaraya at Sravaija 
Belgola, which is in itself a monument to the zeal of the Jainas 
during that great age, 

Gommata is only the popular name for Bahubali* son of the 
first Tirthankara* and in the BuhubaU-airiia we find the 
following stoka which speaks of Rajamalla or Racamalla IV, 
the son and successor of Marasimha, as the promoter of the 
Jaina faith 

rrmwt n= ^rr»^iL 

*fr wmfr*** 

Ht sftipjijwt tv u ri 

This passage is important also as confirming Simhanandib 
connection With the Ganga dynasty. The great Acarya had 
admonished its early founders with the words, Jp If you fail in 
what you promise* if you dissent from the Jina-Sdsana, if you 
are addicted to spirits or flesh, if you associate with the base, 
if you give not to the needy* if you flee id battle,—your race 
will go to ruin/ 414 We have seen with what great devotion and 
consistency this high idealism was kept up in the family for 
generations. Tt affected even the officers working under the 
Ganga rulers; and a supreme example of this is found in 
Caundaraya who, together with Gangaraja, the minister of 
VLstmvard liana, and Hulta, the minister of Harasimha Hoyaa]a J 
—Is mentioned as forming the triumvirate of pre-eminent 
promoters of the Jaina faith- 1 * Caurtdariya's name is associated 
with the Caundaraya-basadi or the Jain a temple built by him 
at £ravaoa Beigola ; with the Cdundardy^purdpa which is a 

73 .Baft ho -z E|- £ 3 ri: rtf, V* G ; Cf+ Gh«»L Dr$ v'jzja mg rah i r S, B, J, l t 
lalrdi, p- sii. 
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popular epitome of the lives of the twenty-four Ttrthankaras : 
and above all cbe with the colossus of Gommata on Indrabetta, 
also at Sravana Belgola, His preceptor Nemkandra wrote a 
classical work on Jaina doctrine, ail. the Draiya-Samgraha, 
besides numerous others. These will be dealt with later* in the 
chapter on Jaina literature. Suffice it to note here that in a 
very old illuminated manuscript of Trihkasdra, composed by 
Nemicandra, there is a picture representing Ciundaraya. with 
several courtiers hearing the tenets of Jainism as expounded by 
that great teacher J § Canada's son had for his preceptor the 
Jaina Acarya Ajitakna. As late as 1604 A. D., Timmaraja, a 
descendant of Caundariya emulated his great example by 
erecting the third great Jaina colossus at Yeuiir in South 
Kanara. tr The legacy of the Ganga patronage of Jainism is also 
indicated by the proud name of Gangaraja, already mentioned, 
even when their political hegemony had passed on to the 
Hoysalas. Gangarija was a scion of the same illustrious family. 

'Thus the Age of the Gangas was a memorable one in the 
history of Jainism in Karnataka. Its echo is found in several 
iusedptiont which testify toils peat ness and general prosperity, 71 
In one it is stated that Gopanandi caused the Jaina faith to 
flourish once again “ as it did at the time of the Gangas/ Mi 
Another speaks of the #r illustrious Gangas, ,KSfl There are also 
numerous references to their rewards to heroes who bravely 
fought against cat tie- raiders. 11 But their greatest claim to 
remembrance is in the words of an inscription of AvinTta Ganga: 
' L A&te for the protection of the caste s usd religious orders which 
prevailed in the South, the friend of alt ; ,p which was equally 
applicable to all the members of the dynasty 

tfl Gho&ih Dmnatam^rahn^ S-B.J. t„ facing intro^ p. xtits 

77 Gf. Ep. Cfc*. II* Urtrai pp^ IS -2D. 45-G, 
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PATRONAGE OF JAINISM UNDER THE CALl'KYAS 

The history o 1 Jainism under the Calukyas h of more than 
ordinary interest, because these rulers are generally known to 
have been a wholly Hindu dynasty. But, as a mat ter of fact, 
they were like most Hindu rulers tolerant o! all other creeds, 
except in a few cases towards the end of their powerful hege¬ 
mony over the South. By far the most famous monarch of this 
family was undoubtedly Pulakesi II, the great con temporary ol 
the great king Harsavardharta of KanauJ. It was during his 
reign that Hiusn Tsang, the Chinese pilgrim, visited South India 
and found Baddhism a generally decadent religion as compared 
with its more popular rival in the South, Jainism. B ban dark a r 
has noted that while Jainism came into prominence under the 
Early G&htkvas of Bidfuni there is absolutely no reference to 
the patronage of Buddhism-in any of the Calukya inscriptions. 1 ® 
The figure of the king in one of the Buddhist frescoes of Ajanta, 
hitherto considered as representing Pulakesi II, is now supposed, 
by some at least K to be but another representation from the 
Jitaka stories yet tube identified. 11 On the other hand* we get 
many glimpses of the Jaina religion in the inscriptions of the 
Calukyas, which reveal their patronage of that faith. 11 

A Jaina inscription at Sravana Be]go|a speaks of the Jaina 
feacher Gurtacandra a worshipper at the feet of Mallfkamoda 
SintBa at Balipura. 11 Mallikamoda being a title of Jayasimha I 
of the Calukya dynasty, it is reasonably supposed that the 
Belgoja inscription represents him + * T If this supposition is true 
then we have here our first reference to the patronage ol Jainism 
under the Early Calukyas. This is greatly supported by the 

Bhrvndirtar, AVrfy Biliary of th* Dckka ft* p. 

SI Mmimdiu. E:sibi*<v ol E \[k. tionru. to FalaV^t II J I.H, II. pp. 25 JT‘ 
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(act that the same inscription also speaks of another Jaina 
celebrity* Vasucandra, as having attained fame as \Bala- 
Saraswati * at the Calukya capital. Likewise* another epigraph 
states that VAdkaja* also a Jaina teacher, was honoured by 
Jayasimha I at whose capital he too won his celebrity. 11 

Ranaraga, son of Jayasimha. and his son PuEatcii I, both 
appear to have kept up this tradition of patronage ol the Jainas. 
Under the former. Durgaiakti, evidently a Jaina. made a grant 
to the Sarhkha Jinakya at Puhgcrc (Lak$m&war) M The 
latter endowed a Jaina temple at AJakianagara; and the 
inscription recording this fact states: 4 *Tht lord Satyifr&ym in 
his piety bestowed a field (and) a charter worthy of that shrine 
nf Jina/ W His successor was Ki rti v ir nm X; and according to 
the earliest extant Old Kannada inscription at Dharwar he too 
made grants to the Jainas ; " Having preferred their request to 
the supreme lord, ( Ktrtivama) gave (a grant) to the temple 
of Jinendra for the purpose of providing the oblation and 
unbroken rice, and perfumes, and flowers, etc/'* 1 Similarly* 
another Sanskrit inscription states* ** By him, the illustrious 
one, when * requested to augment (the endowments to) the 
daHaiilta etc, of the Jinilaya which,.. .Gamunda had caused to 
be built, there was given a field, etc/** 1 But o! all the Calukya 
inscriptions that of Pulaktii II at Aihole is the most famous. 
In it. RavOrirtL the Jaina poet who composed the inscription, 
says, * r This stone temple of jinendra which is the abode of 
glory was caused to be constructed by the learned Ravikfrti* 
who had acquired the greatest favour of that same SatyMraya 
whose commands were restrained ( only ) by the [ limits of) the 
three oceans. The accomplished Ravikirti himself is the com¬ 
poser of this eulogy, and the person who caused the temple to 

£3 CJ f TZv Car. II, Inlf&d-i p. 41* 
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be b?iiJt. >Fjl There is also a Jaina cave towards the eastern end 
of the South face df the M&guti temple where this inscription is 
found; and Fleet Observes that "as has been the case with 
most °f the Jaina temples o| these parts, it seems to have been 
afterwards adopted to the purposes of Linga worship.This 
conversion to Saiva use was the outcome of the Hindu revivalist 
movement, which, as in the ease of the Tamils, was growing 
strong as years rolled on., We witness the same Hindu reaction 
m the territory ruled over by the Calukvas as well. Still, the 
Calakyas for a long time appear to have continued their patron- 
a G e o* Jainism, no less than that of other creeds, thereby 
justifying the proud title of S ttiydir ay a or ' Anchor ol Truth 
borne by several among them. 

Jayasimha TI is thus stated to have even had lor his spiritual 
preceptor a Jaina teacher named ftiravadya Pandita, 1- And an 
inscription of Yijayaditya tells us that this king made a g ant to 
Udayadeva Pandita* or Niravadya Pan dim who was the house- 
pupil of £ri Pujyaplda and belonged to the Devagana division 
of the Mutasamgha/ 1 '' Commenting on this passage Dr. Bhan- 
darkar observes, 11 If the P&jyapada who was the preceptor of 
Niravadya Pandita was the famous grammarian of that name, 
he must have flourished sometime before 61S £aka p the date of 
Vinayadttya s death, i.c. about 600 Saka or 678 A D. All that 
is known about Fujyapada and his relations to other Digambaru 
writers is not inconsistent with thh date/** 1 VijayMityas son 
Vikramiditya Il a also repaired a Jaina temple and gave a grant 
to the Jaina Acirya Vijayadcva Pandita : ,a Having embellished 
the Sankhatlrtha Jinahiya of Pulifcara and repaired the white 
Jinalaya at the request of the merchant Babubali, which was 
made for ike purpose 0/ increasing XA# worship pj Jin*/ 

□ AihciLO InScnpiEOEH of t'uiafcaai 11, Ibid. VTll, p h C4JL 
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VikramidUya give the grant to " Sri Vi jay ado va Panditacarya 
who belonged to the sect of Devagai>a of Mulasathgha, the 
disciple of Ramadcvacarya who performed the most austere 
penances, who was the house-pupil of Jayadeva PandiU. " 
But it is strange that this Jaina g™t contains an invocation to 
Vifmt in obvious deference, of course, to the family god and 
symbol of the Calukyas. It says, " Victorious is the boar-like 
form that was manifested of Vi^u which agitated the ocean 
and which had the earth resting on the tip of his uplifted right- 
hand tusk."** 

Under VikiamUditya's successor, Klrtivatma H. the Cahikyas 
were defeated and dispossessed by the Ra^trakutas. In the 
obscurity that surrounds the succeeding career of the C a laky as 
we still find them consistent in their attitude towards the 
Jainas. For, from a Rastrakuta inscription of Govinda TU we 
|earn that Vimaladitya Calukya, son of VaSovarman and grand¬ 
son of Balavarman, made a grant to a Jaina temple m order to 
ward oft the evil influence of Saturn. It is also stated that this 
was done at the instance of the donor’s uncle C&kirSja of the 
Ganga family. 1 * We have already indicated the hold that 
Jainism had over the Gangas, and this inscription reveals the 
influence they must have exercised over neighbouring princes in 
the matter of religious belief. Who exactly were these Caluky» 
princes it is not easy to determine, Bhandarkar and Rice 
thought that they must have belonged to an independent 
branch of the main family of Calukya*. 1 * The former also 
mentions, in this connection, that another branch of Calukya* 
ruled from Jola named by Pampa in bis Jaina Bharato \ 
Arikesari appears to have been the patron of the poet, 1 ”’ Mr. 
E. P. Bice observes that Pampa was " apparently also a general 

0 * Fleet, S. and 0 , C. Jwcripti&H 1 , lad. Ant, Vlt, p, lit. 
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or minister under Arikesari, who was a descendant of the early 
Calukya Kings, but at this time was a tribetory of the Ras*ra- 
kfltas.” He further adds, " Arikesari’s court was at Fuligere 
(LaksmeSwar). and it is in the especially excellent Kanaresfi 
of this capital that the poet claims to write.“ The date of the 
Jaina or Patapt i Ukaraia is given as 941 A.!}, 13 

The Rastrakuta domination lasted for a tittle over two 
centuries, from 754-974 A. D.** They too were, some of them, 
great patrons of Jainism, as we shall sec in the next chapter. 
But for the sake of continuity of ow treatment of the Calukyas 
and their relationship with Jainism, it is better that we trace 
the history of the family to its very dose, It is rather difficult 
to account for the sudden revolution in the religions policy of 
the Calukyas when their power was again restored by Tailapa II 
about 974 A D. It is alleged that the CSlukya rulers beginning 
with Tailapa II persecuted the Jainas. IM But it was possible that 
this was due more to political causes rather than to religious. 
Day by day the Saiva opposition to Jainism was growing strong 
in the country. The Ra$traku{as were undoubtedly patrons of 
Jainism. Hence, as in the case of the Cojas about the time of 
Sundara Pandya's conversion, it was easy to mix up religion 
with politics; and Saivism, in its dynamic condition, was a 
ready handmaid for the politically ambitious and revolutionary 
Calukyas. The story is an exact replica of that told about the 
conversion of the Pandya king, It is related of Jayasimha III, 
grandson of Tailapa. that he was converted to the Vira-Saiva 
creed owing to the influence of his wife Suggaladcvi, Thence* 
forth he is supposed to have persecuted the Jainas. The 
Bosova Pur ana states that Hottalakere or Pottalakerc contained 
as many as seven hundred basadis or Jaina temples and 20,000 
Jaina ascetics. Dcvara-Dasimayya the guru of Suggaladevi, 
wife of Desing a, despoiled the Sr&vakas and induced Desinga to 
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adopt the Saiva or Lingayat religion. The same story is also 
repeated in a slightly varied form in the Chc/tna Basava Purit&t 
as well. Fleet thinks that Dcsiiiga is a corruption for Jayarimhn 
and identifies the monarch with Jayasimha III Calukya, 1 * 4 Our 
belief as to the political character of these alleged persecutions, 
so far as the Caiukyas themselves were concerned, is further 
supported by the fact that in championing the cause of Saivism 
they were acting contrary to the traditions of their own ancient 
family. For, the Cfilukyas from the beginning belonged to the 
Vai$ijava and not the Saiva sect of Hinduim. They had a boar- 
crest which they " acquired through the favour of the divine 
jfarayaDa.'“ J,r Moreover, like the later Colas, the later rulers of 
this CaJukya family renewed their patronage of Jainism when 
they were well established. It is stated in an inscription at 
Havana Bcfgola that the Jama teacher Swami won the title of 
■■ Sabda-Cfitunnukha ” at the hands of King Ahavamalln who is 
identified with Calukya SotneUwara I .'°* However, when the 
same prince made a grant to the Jainas, it seems, he had to 
make a special appeal to the villagers, showing thereby that 
Jainism must have by this time become unpopular among the 
masses. 10 * 

The anti-jama movement had spread like wild-fire in the 
entire peninsula. The Colas, its champions in the South, had 
grown so strong that they appear to have over-run the Calukya 
territory under Somiriwara I. It is stated that they destroyed 
the jaini temples at Puligere or Lakjro triwar, built by Permadi 
Gangs. The inscription relates, *’ The excellent temples which 
Permadi Ganga had constructed, the outcastc Pondi Cola 
destroyed and descended to adhagati (hell)." * Under Somc- 

10G Float, frymtitt oftht Karvtn*C DuttkU t p, It n. 3. 

JOT Float, KktachDmiHrrti It rant of Amina II, Ep, Ind. VII, p. 13O; 
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Swara II a Jain a feudatory of his reconstructed these temples. 11 * 
Evidently Jainism had, not been worsted. Ii gathered up nil its 
strength and made a final stand under Bijjala KalacBri whose 
career we shall trace in the nest chapter. But something must 
be said about another branch of the Cilukyas which ruled from 
Vengi. on the East Coast, before we take final leave of them. 
They are usually known as the Eastern CUukyas. as distin¬ 
guished from Lhe Western Cdlukyas of KalySiji. That some at 
least among them shared the tolerant attitude of the Calukya 
famity as a whole becomes evident from the following extract 
from the Epigraphical Report of Madras :— 

»Vi^uvardham III of the Eastern Calukya dynasty 
made a grant in 6S4 which registers evidently the 
renewal of an earlier grant of the village Musiuikunda in 
Tonka N(a)ta-v(a)di-™baya to the (Jaina) teacher Kali- 
bhadracarya. The Queen of the King Kubja-VL^uvaX- 
dham I influenced the grant of a village to a Jaina basti at 
Bijavada. Amma II has made grants to Jaina temples 
patronised the grant of a Jaina Sravaki by lending his title 
to a charitable Jaina feeding house called Sarvalokasraya- 
Jim-Bhavana endowed by her." 111 
From the Kalachumbarra grant of Amma II, the Jaina frdvaki 
named in the above passage appears to have been a courtesan. 
Her name was Cameka, She is described as "a favourite mis¬ 
tress of the King " ; ,a ** an ornament of the PaUavardhika 
lineage in the retinue of the Calukyas " ; a sun to the water- 
lilies the faces of courtesans who agitates herself in acquiring 
fame as radiant as that of a moon Jo bring to full-tide the waters 
of the Jaina religion "; and is said to have been " endowed with 
charity and tenderness and good character, and is beautiful and 
is a desriplc who delights in the teachings of the learned people", 

110 Ibid, p, 13; Dfimtiei tf A* Smann DiitrieU, p, AS; Bom. 
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The grant was " caused to be given " by her to Arh&najidl, 
" for the purposes of the renowned dining hull of the holy and 
famous Jaina temple called SarvalokaSraya-Jaina-Ehavana, 
whereby she has acquired a reputation praised by learned 
people. 111 The sect of Jainas to which she belonged is stated 
to be the Add&h&li—gtichcht which has established its renowned 
fame in the Valahari-gaita, and the minds of the members of 
which have their desires bent on granting excellent food to asce¬ 
tics of the four castes/ 1 “ Further, interesting details revealed 
by the grant are the names of the gurus like Sakalacandrasid- 
dhanta, Ayyapoti etc., and the composer of the poetical por¬ 
tions of it is said to be Kavicaftravarti. The writer of the grant 
was muttadeva, and the Ajfiipati or Superintendent was the 
Kt$nkJdhisa. m The reward that Bhattadeva got for his work 
is mentioned as land requiring as seed nine puttis of twelve 
iumus [ each), and two bullocks,But more important than 
anything else is the statement that VijayMtya [ Amma 11 ) 
'who was most kind to Brahm anas ", made the grant to the 
Jamas. 11 ' The Maliyapundi Grant of Ammaraja II is another 
eridence jn confirmation of his charities to the Jainas, It signi¬ 
ficantly opens with an invocation to Jinendra™ Then, giving 
the whole genealogy of the king, proceeds: “ The 
rtlja Paramhxtra, the very pious Ammaraja (II) thus commands 
all ryots, headed by the RSshtrakOfas, inhabiting the district 
( ™*yu) Karrima-nadtt," The grant was made to Dur-araja 
" wbose sword alwa >’ s («rved) ^ly far the protection oF the for¬ 
tune of Calukvas, and whose renowned family (served) for the 
support of the excellent great country mandats ) called Vengi ” 
for the 11 vciy charming excellent temple of Jin* (Jimhya) 
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founded by him, m abode of merit, and marked with the auspi¬ 
cious name of Kataklbhanma* The temple was superintended 
by Srimandir&deva, disciple of Divakam who belonged to the 
11 pure and worthy Nandi-gachcha of the Ydpaniya-Samgha/ , 

The grant was the outcome of a request from Kafakardjd 11 for 
the cost of re pairs of breaks and cracks, offer ings r worship etc., 
and of an alms-house (sattra),.. *. with exemption from all 
taxes, with libations of water. 11 * Thus we see r that the Citlukyas, 
o! whatever branch or age, were consistently patrons of Jainism, 
the only exceptions being Taih II and his immediate successors, 
who acted under stress of political expediency rather than 
avowed religious bias, 

RASTRAKUTAS 1 " and the KALACURIS: 

A PERIOD OF SHARP CONFLICTS 

The Age of the K^strakutas (754-974 A. D. ) was a period of 
great activity among the Jainas of the Deccan and the Kannada 
country. This was immediately followed by a Saiva reaction 
under Taila tl and his immediate successors of the Calukva 
dynasty, noticed in the List chapter* From Someswara I, as we 
saw above, there was a revival in the patronage of Jainism by 
theCalukyas. Under Somc^wara IV , Calukya power w as tem¬ 
porarily brought to an end by the revolution created by Bijjala 
of the Kaiactri family. The last named was an enthusiastic * 
supporter of the Jaina faith, but the power established by him 
did not last for more than two decades after his usurpation 
{iife-1183 A.D. )J U The fall of the K a lac Gris was the final 
blow given to Jainism in the Deccan. The struggle had 
commenced much earlier and wc get a lively picture of it in the 

trj lbjd, + p. Sfi Yf, 10'2Q EiDd L. 53* 
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■r 

YaSttstilaka-canipu written by Somadcva about 559 A.D. 11 ' 
This religious conflict, in the words of Peterson, " drew towards 
it the attention and well nigh absorbed the intellectual energies 
of all thinking men." ^ 

Amoghavarsi l was by far the greatest royal patron of Jainism 
in the RlstrakQta dynasty. But he was by no means alone. 
His father Govinda III had made a grant to the Jaina teacher 
Ariktrti, dcsriple of Vijayaklrti, for removing the evil influence 
of Saturn from Vimaliditys of the Calukya family noticed in 
the last chapter. 11 * His brother Kamba, too, appears to have 
given a village to the Jaina teacher Vardhamina. 11 * And 
Jinasena’s H&rivamia-purana makes it evident that it was 
composed under Sri vail abba, father of Govinda The 

Harivamia is one of the earliest Jaina versions of the Mahd- 
According to the KatMkos* of the Digambaras, 
Akalanka was the son of King Subhatanga whose capital was 
Manyakheta. 1 * 1 This was a title of Kffna I, and Manyakheta 
was the capital of the Rastraku^as. But this is a mere tradition 
and the identity of the persons is by no means easy to establish. 
However,, in the light of our knowledge of the galaxy of great 
writers who lived about this lime, the tradition is not without 
its value. The Akdanka-carU* or the traditional biography of 
Akalanka states that he was the son of Puru^ottama, minister 
of £ubliatunga; and an inscription at 5 ravana Befgola also 
r alludes to Akaknka's challenge to the pandits at the court of 
SubhatungA. He is supposed to have belonged to the Z)cra- 
Sarngha of Manyakheta. 11 * From all these it becomes clear that 
Akalanka must have had some intimate connection with the 

123 Petarion, Koport on Bail. AISS 17, p. 33, 
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Ra^triktita king so persistently named ; and it is possible that 
he lived at the court of Kp?ua 1 in the eighth century A, D. as 
suggested by Mr. HiralaL*® 

In the opening verses o£ the Gantt asarttsamgr aka by 
Mahavtracaiya it is stated that it was written under Amogha- 
varsa I (c. S15 A. D. }* It is supposed that the author might 
have been one of the court poets. m The Jayadhuvola-tihd r one 
of the rarest Jaina works, was composed by Virascnacarya at 
about the same time. Its concluding portion is attributed 
to Jinaseua who also commenced the Adipvr$na under 
Amoghavarjja L m The author calls himself the Farama-guru 
or chid preceptor of Amoghavarsa; and the UiUra-punlna, 
the sequel to the yfisif -purd^a, conlirms the fact by staling* 

*tr srispw 

wwit 

*r sfrTH T^nrH11 
Amoghavar^a prostrated himself before Jina^a and thought 
himself purified thereby, 1 * In his Pdrivabhyudaya Jinascna 
blesses his royal pupil and wishes that he might reign |ong, srj 
But more interesting than anything else 15 the composition of 
the RatnanuHikd or more fully PTainoUara-Ralnamdlikl attribu- 
ted to Amogbavaxja's own authorship, t?4 It is the h gem-chaplet 
of questions and answers 1 on jaina ethics; and Gugabhadm, 
the co-pupil of Amoghavar^a relates: 

130 HimLd, Cat, o! B188 in O r and Betaiv Itil red , pp. : 
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It means, the wise Amoghavarsa in his wisdom composed 
this Rainamdlika having renounced his kingdom; 1 ” and 
Dr. Bhandarkar observes that this event is easily believable as, 
otherwise, the dates of ibeSaundatti inscription of Krsnaraja II 
(Saka 797) and the Kanheri Inscription of Amoghavarsa I 
( Saka 799) become irreconcilable. The latter grant must have 
been made about two years after Amoglmvars l's abdication. 
He adds, " Of all the Rasfrakutas, Amoghavarsa. was the 
greatest patron of J ain ism \ and t hat he himself adop ted the J a in a 
faith seems true.” |iJ Dr. Altckar, however has since shown 
how Amoghavarsa did not altogether renounoe Hinduism." 7 a. 

Under these circumstances, it seems surprising that the son 
and immediate successor of Amoghavarsa should have been an 
ardent devotee of the &m-a faith. But it is not altogether 
strange, in India, where, for the most part, people have enjoyed 
the plenitude of religious freedom. The Kailasa temple at 
Ellora is a monument to Saiva zeal no less than the bold con¬ 
ceptions of the Hindu architect. Yet its breadth of outlook 
and atmosphere of toleration is visible both in the sculptures 
on its walls and in the existence, ride by side, of Buddhist, 
Brahmanical and Jaina eaves and shrines in wonderful pro¬ 
ximity. Stilt, in the fierce glow of the contemporary struggle 
between Jainism and Brahmanism, Kami’s enthusiasm for the 
Salvas must have been looked upon with suspicion by the 
Jainas. Hence, we find that Guijabhadra completed his 
Utlarapufilna, the sequel to the AHpurdna of JLnqpena, not at 
the Rashrakuta capital, where it had been commenced under 
Amoghavarsa I, but at Bankapura the head quaters of 
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Lokadiiva, a Jaina feudatory of Kjsna It- It is Said of 
Lokaditya that he ruled the province of Yanavasa (Bnnav4s4. 
Dharwar District) " and encouraged the spread of Jain ism . ls * 
Like him there were other minor rulers and merchants who 
patronised the Jainas even when their over-lord Kpfna ll was 
known for his Saiva learnings. PpthvirSma’s grant to the 
Jaina temple at Saundalti in the year of Kpsna II’s accession to 
the throne (Saka 797 ), 110 and an inscription [ of £aka 624) in 
the Jaina temple at Mulgunda (Dharwar District) make this 
perfectly certain. 111 

There was once again a reaction under Kfsija III of whose 
patronage of Jainism there are some evidences. He married a 
Gang a princess, who tame from a Jaina family, and her son 
India IV only showed the influence of heredity when he died by 
the traditional jaina vow of SaUekhandJ 11 ' This event is recorded 
in an inscription at Havana Bel go] a and appears to have taken 
place in its sacred atmosphere sanctified by memories of numer¬ 
ous sacrifices, 1 * 1 Fujpadanta's \fok&pur<Iv« describes the poet 
as lying in a garden at Manyakheta, when he was picked up and 
honoured by the King Subhatunga and his minister viio induced 
him to live at the palace. His famous Yasodharct Kavya and 
Naga-Kumtirti-Carila appear to have been composed at the 
request of the King's son Nanna, probably identical with India 
IV. It is also an interesting commentary on the times to note 
that Ptispadanta was himself a Saiva to begin with, hut became 
a Jaina owing to the influence of a Jaina ascetic. Subhatunga 
referred to by him is identical with Krsua III- 1U Similarly, 
another Jaina writer, Indranandi by name, also appears to have 
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composed his /vdldMalini-stitfra. at Manyakheta when Kj^ria III 
was ruling in £aka S6l. But more interesting than anything 
else composed by the Jainas, under Kf^ija III, is the YaiasfifafcT- 
campu written by Somadova already referred to. Once again, 
in the words of Peterson, "It represents a lively picture of 
Indb at a time when the Buddhist jaina and Brahmanical 
religions were still engaged in a contest that drew towards it 
the attention and well nigh absorbed the Intellectual energies of 
all thinking men, BF 341 After K|^t>a came Indra IV w hose 
death by Satickk&un has already been referred to + The inscrip¬ 
tion recording this also alludes to Indra’s skill in playing polo. 1 ** 
It was in alt respects an age rich in culture and the contribu¬ 
tions of Jainism to it will be more fully dealt with later* 

The last of the RLstrakutas was Kokka II who was over* 
thrown by Taila II of the Calukya family in 973 A. D. We 
have traced the subsequent history of the Calukyas down to 
Someiwira IV, under whom Bijjala established the Katacuri 
Interregnum about 1162 A. D. Within twenty years of this the 
Cilukyas were once again restored to power, but they could not 
continue Enjoying it for long. After 11^0 A, D, they sank into 
the position of petty chiefs, most ol their possessions passing 
into the hands ol new dynasties, the Yadavas of Devagiri and 
the Hoysajas of Dwarasamudra. The brief period during which 
the KahtGris occupied the Calukya throne was marked by the 
rise of the Vfralhaiva or Lingayat movement, perhaps the 
fiercest attack ever delivered on Jainism as well as 
Brahmanism. 11 * 

The religious condition of the country at this time is note¬ 
worthy. In the Words of Elliot, 14 most ol the princes (under 
SomeSwara IV) seem to have been votaries of Siva,.But 
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at the same time the most perfect toleration seems to have been 
extended to all other creeds. Both the Jaina and the Buddha 
faiths were openly professed, the forma io j great extent, 
a considerable portion of the inscriptions recording grants to 
temples of that persuasion, " He continues, 11 These varieties of 
I faith and this general toleration, are the more remarkable from 
1 the spirit of religious hatred and persecution which was soon 
' after aroused. 1 * 7 According to Fleet, Jainism was a popular 
sect under Bijjafa when Bssavs established the Lingiyit 
form of Saivism. 14 * And alone among the patrons of 
Jainism in South India, the Kalaciiri grants have a sitting 
TTrthankara with his usual attendants, etc,'” But, in keeping 
with the tradition of most Indian rulers, and consistently with 
the principles of his own Jain a religion, Bijjjala appears to have 
favoured the VIra-Saivas, at whose hands he was soon to meet 
with a violent death. In a contest between the Lingayats and 
Jainas at Ablur (near Dharwar), in the year Saka 1089, 
Btjjala gave a decision in favour of the former and even 
rewarded their leader Ekantada Ramayya* 15 ® Bijjala’s 
successor. SomcSwara, similarly made a grant to a JBrihmaiia 
temple at Belgaum, 1 * 1 

The traditional account of the life of Basava. the founder of 
Vira-^aivista or Lingayatism is given in Bhima-Kavi's Sasapa- 
Pnrana, 111 Having heard from Karada that Saivism was on a 
decline on the eaith. Siva resolved Upon sending Nandi his 
vehicle to the mortals to reform and reclaim them to the true 
religion they had forsaken. Nandi incarnated himself as 
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Basava, bom of Madiraja and his wife MadallmbikS at 
Zngalelwara B age wadi [ now in Btjapur district }. Siva himself 
had initiated him when he was in his mother's womb. Though 
bom in a Brahmin family Basava refused to be invested with a 
sacred thread, on the ground that he had already been imita¬ 
ted into the Vira-Saiva diksii. He then left his home with his 
sister NagalambikS and was looked after by Saiva devotees of 
the place. Baladeva, Basara’s maternal uncle and treasurer 
{ Bhaudah ) at the Court of Bijjak in Kalyaija, who had come 
for the ceremony, was struck by the singular wisdom and piety 
of Basava and gave him his daughter Gangadevi in marriage. 1 ** 
After this Basava went to Kapparii Sangatne£wara where, as he 
was devoutly praying, Sangameiwara revealed himself to him 
and said, f< We have heard of thy devotion. Persevere in the 
steady observance of the true religion, consider those that wear 
the symbol of Siva as Siva incarnate. .Though they abuse and 
beat thee, prostrate thyself before them. Treat as friends even 
thy enemies, if they are Vlra-kivas. Punish them who abuse 
the followers of Siva..Thou shalt not desire another man's 
wife, nor his property. The organs of sense shall not obey the 
lusts of the heart. Know that the Jangama is I. " 151 

Sometime after. Bated eva died and Bijjak, was advised 
that Basava would he a worthy successor, appointed him in 
Baladeva's place. When he was in Bijjaja’s Court, a scroll is 
said to have fallen from the sky, which no one in Bijja]a r s 
Court was able to decipher. Basava deciphered it and said 
that it contained a message that a large treasure would be 
found underneath Bjjja]a's throne. The treasure was accord¬ 
ingly found, and thereon Bijja]a bestowed great honours on 
Basava, 1 H 

While in office Basava greatly honoured the Jangamas who 
came to Kalyfi&a in great numbers. Bijjaja received mforma- 
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tion lhat Easava was tasting the Royal treasury to feed the 
Jangartias and he scolded Basava. But after a while they were 
ieconcSkd to each oilier. lw The Vjra^iiva faith steadily gained 
ground and the Brahmin and Jain a faiths suffered. Meanwhile, 
an incident happened which ultimately Jed to Bijjaja^ deads. 
Madhuvayya a Brahmin convert to Vlraiaivlsm gave his daughter 
in marriage to the son of Hollayya who was an on touchable by 
birth, Bijjala was furious and he had the eyes of both pulled 
out. One Jagadeva killed the king at the instance of Basava 
who in the meanwhile had gone to Sangame£warn where, with 
a large number of Saivas he was absorbed in Sangainaqath. i5 “ 
The Bdsava PurJna says:— 

11 As the whirlwind arises from the earth and is lost in it. 

T# As the fourth b produced in the churned milk and sub¬ 
sides in to it. 

As the forked lightening has its origin on the sky and 
retires into it; 

"So Basava rose out of the guru, grew by hb assistance 

*' And at last was united to him in everlasting rest. " 

The mantle of leadership then descended upon Canna Basava; 
but the capital (Kalyani) having become too hot for the 
Lirigii\ nts, they had to " pursue their religion out of the reach 
of the Royal arms/* 1H 

Dr. Krisiulaswaml Aiyangar has observed that early epigra- 
pliical evidence lends support to another origin ol VfcaSaivism 
{ i.t f. Lingayatism ),«&., under a Brahmana named Ekantada 
RSmayya/ 4 * In fact, the Ablur inscription is the only lithic re¬ 
ference we have with regard to the leader of the Lingayat move- 

1W "WUrth. Bmo»* JPttrt***, pp 77-713, 

l >1 JJiiiflta Pur ima Cl it ■ Wurth Sli tr. Jur<i*rr op. E it pp. 00.07, 

>39 X n, h q .< aWon;i4iyaqgar. hi pp ft3'49. 

la Ibii, pp,S34 M7. 
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ment and the Brahmeiwara temple at Abluf is said to contain 
sculptures representing Ramayya in the act of |>erft>rrmng a 
miracle. " It is possible " says Dr, Krishna swam i Aiyangar, 
«■ that Rimsyys preceded the two flasivss by a short period as 
Bijjata is referred to in the record, not as a ruler, but only as a 
governor or Mahamaudalcswara. ” 1W The Canna liasava Purina 
gives an account of the miracles performed by this Ekintada 
Ramayya. 

It is not necessary to trace the course of the Vfra-Saiva. 
movement here in detail, h is evident that in the period tinder 
review the rise of Vira-Saivism was largely responsible for the 
decline of jainism. By it the trading and agricultural classes 
who were the backbone of Jainism were converted to Vira- 
fsaivism, and Jain a idols were replaced by Saiva ones, 14 * The 
best days of the Jainas in the Deccan were over. 1 * 5 It only 
remains for us to trace the last phase of jainism under the 
Hoysajas and the languishing sequel of its long history. Even 
the South was not immune from the iconoclastic Mai of the 
Moslems who followed in the wake of the Yadavas of Devagiri. 
There is hi the fort ut Doulatib&d a mosque built by Aurangzeb 
out of the ruins of what appears to have been originally a Jaina 
temple. The images of Tlrlhankaras carelessly built into the 
sides of neighbouring walls bear gut this supposition. Since the 
KalacQris were the last dynasty in the Deccan of whose patro¬ 
nage ol Jainism we have any evidence, it is natural to conclude 
that these vestiges are a survival of their age. 


160 Bbindirk»r K Bom. Go*. I ii* p fl L 
Ml Aiyangfcrj Cm tri bu* i ofu , p 23C, 

101 Bb*fldirk*r h £jr[p Hilary of thw 4 Diik*n, p. SO. * 
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JAINISM UNDER THE HOYSALA 

* 

V] JAY AN AGAR AMD MYSORE RULERS 
I 

Hemmed in on all sides by the rising tide of re-awakned 
Hinduism, Jainism sought its last refuge in the cradle of its 
childhood, viz. t Mysore, Hear for a time it found the patronage 
of the Moysalas, but only for a time. The entry of Ramanuja, as 
an axile from the Saiva deamination in the Coja kingdom, brought 
in its wake the conversion of Bittideva to Vai^avism, Thence¬ 
forward the most famous of the Hoysafa family, Bittideva came 
to be known as Visijuvardhana or "the promoter of the 
Vaisnava doctrine. fi The siory of his conversion from Jainism 
is a very fascinating one. But we must start with his pre¬ 
decessors in order to have a connected view of Jainism under 
the patronage of the HoysaLis, 

The Hoysajas were an indigenous family of rulers In Mysore. 
They rose to pow er and prominence by taking advantage of the 
political rivalry between their Southern and K or them neigh¬ 
bours, viz., the Cojas and the Calukyas. 146 The traditional 
account of their ascendancy is to be found in an inscription at 
Srava^a Relgoja. m It is significant to note that Yinayaditya, 
the first historical ruler of this dynasty, had lor his preceptor 
the Jain a teacher Santideva, w Epigraphk evidence points 
to Virtayaditya's construction of many tanks, temples, and 
villages. 14 * He appears to have been a feudatory under Vikrami- 
ditya VI of the Calukya dynasty. KLs son and successor 
Ereyanga is described as ,!i the right arm of the talukyas;** 

ICS Ct. Kiish nuAW &mi Aiyangjir Jnfunt Indut, pp. 80. SM, Tb« ciifcttsmn 
d( G*U itamlntau over Mvsore is etill tea tilled 1& by 1 OufucLa-baJSi p 
GF d the viLli&i of 1 near S'rm’fiBn Beigofn, 

166 Ep* C*f, II. SB 134: Korf SalatorH, Mid, J*nism r pp. 52-73. 

161 Flint, iljrnojlia o/ tic KatoifUi Duirlct*, p, 66; Ep- Cfcf- H 
In trad, ^ 4^ 
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i4 Y ama incarnate;'* and "destroyer of the city o i Dhari 
belonging to the Milava King- pp The epigraphs which speak 
of him thus also tell us of hi$ having put to flight the fierce 
Chola army and ruined KaJIngaJ* 1 * When due allowance is made 
for all exaggerations, these inscriptions truly indicate the 
dynamic power of the Hoysajas at (his lime ; and their power 
meant also power of the Jain a religion pa Lionised by them. 

Bittsdera was the son of Ereyanga. He came to the throne 
about 1109 A. D. His exploits, power, and influence arc indi¬ 
cated by several inscriptions at Bc!gola. 1T0 But the outstanding 
event of his reign was his conversion by Ramanuja, At the 
time of this apostle's visit, the actual nder of Mysore appears to 
have been Bittidcva's brother who is spoken ri ^ a worshipper 
of 1 l£a. 1 It does not seem likely that it is a reference to Siva; 
for ' l4a ' is a common suffix to Jama names like Jinc£a, &antf£a 
etc, and simply means Lord, Bittideva was himself an ardent 
follower of the Jaina creed, Buchanan slates that, like his 
ancestor* Balia]a R&ya (Yi^guvardhana) was a worshipper of 
Jina, and adds that at his capita] were seven hundred temples 
dedicated to that CtxL 1Tfc The story of Bi|tideva p $ conversion is 
not unlike others of its kind. As in the case of Sambudar's 
conversion of Sundara Fandya, Ramanuja is here supposed to 
have worked a miracle, BiftMeva.'s daughter was possessed 
with the devil. His Jaina Acaryas and Pandits were unable to 
do anything. Ramanuja succeeded where his rivals had faded. 
The result was Biltkkva s change of faith, Jaina tradition 
however h represents this as (he outcome of the machinations of 
courtesans sent by Ramanuja, 1 ” After this it is alleged, as 
usual, that the new convert under the instigation of Rlmanuja 
persecuted the Jamas who are said to have been ground in 
oil-mills. Dr, Krishnaswinu Aiyangar explains this as meaning 

159 3bsd>, SB. 3*7* 345 and 340- 

17Q IWd.. Sfl. 132, 143, 327, Hb* m **4 354. 

171 UcigL a n a □, Trmveli 11 ch. fii, p_ 50. 

172 Viiknwvrdhtmp Catitn, pp> B-fl, 
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11 the oil mi Us of logic. MlTj The inscriptions also indicate that 
Visntivardhana could not have persecuted his erstwhile co¬ 
religionists, A few facts will easily bear out this observation. 

In the first place, the covcraon of Bittideva did not lead to 
the conversion of his queen even* iantaladevi continued to 
make grants to the Jainas with the royal permission, even after 
this event. ir * Secondly, Gangarilja. his minister and general, 
considered as one of the three pre-eminent promoters of Jainism 
in the South, continued to enjoy the favour of VLsnuvardhana. 
He endowed and repaired Jaina temples and protected priests 
and images. He built an enclosure round the colossus on 
lndra-Bet|a, which probably needed such protection from the 
attacks of sectarian fanatics* Says an inscription at Belur, 
N Whatever else might be said, the myriads of ruined Jaina 
temples restored and built again, and the many ways in which 
his unbounded gifts were made, caused the Gangavldi 96,000 
to shine like Kopa^a through GanganStha. 1 * 1 And more than 
anything else, seven years after Ramanuja had left Mysore 
in 1125 A JD. } Yi^nuvardhana himself made a grant to the noted 
Jaina controversialist. £ri-Ba 1 a TarkikaeakravartiJ ;c Similarly„ 
when Gangaraja died, and his son erected to his memory' the 
DrohagharaHa Jinalaya at Halebid, Vi^uvardhana signified his 
respect towards it saying, lr By the merit of the consecration of 
this God ( Par£vanatha ] I have obtained both a victory and 
the brith of a son. and have been filled with joy. 11 Thereupon 
he give to the God the name of Vijaya-Farsva and to his son 
Vijaya-Karasimha-Oeva. The former showed his deference 
to Jainism and the latter hb adherence to the new creed of 
Vai^vism. 1 * 1 

1 n ELriahnft^wiitdj Aijftngaf. Ancient Jfidea. (?p. SCT -08 [ cj 4 Rycbajuu 
Tra- flj, 11 eh. iiS t j>p, SC-B1* 

\1i Ep. Cpt II. SB 7a »nd 7 &j 

ITS Ibid., V P Eelfir m : IV Kg, n L II SB aiS; ef, ibid lotMd fc p. 

176 Cf- KriabnaiwAiiLi Aiyangir. Ancient fm&* t p + -33®* 
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This was certainly ail ajc of great toleration, at any rate 
among the enlightened pec pie. The example ol Vis^uvardhana 
was followed by many others. His queen £&ntaladevi. while 
still adhering to her Jnina faith, granted to 220 Brilhmanas a 
village near Hassail which she had received from her hasband. 1 - 1 
The great Saiva temple at Half bid, built by KGtamalla, a rich 
Saiva merchant, was dedicated to the tokrent king and called 
after hint, — V151111 vardhaua Hoy$d£frram Temple* which, 
literally translated would mean : "The Siva temple ol the 
Hoysafa promoter of Vai^vixm , rt iU This is enough testimony 
to the spirit of the age, Vifijuvardhana. likewise, appears to have 
mink a grant to Marbala Tlrtba, which Dr. Krishnaswami 
Aiyangar thinks is "apparently a Saiva shrine on the Chamunda 

bin. 1 '-* 

The tradition was carried on by his successors as well, 
Narasimha I made a giant to the Bhavya-Cudama^ii Basti at 
BdgoJaJ 11 His minister HuJIa (who has been bracketed with 
Caundaraya and Gan gars ja as the greatest promoter of Jainism) 
erected an epitaph to the Jaina Aoarya Devakirli, besides 
building several bast is. 1 * 1 The B hand lri Basti at BejgoLi, in 
which I met anude Digambara sddhu by name Vr^abhasena in 
1917, is attributed to Narasimha's treasurer. Under Vira 
Balia!a II, grandson of Visnuvardhana, the kingdom was 
organised "upon a footing of peace and prosperityand the 
king assumed for the first time the titles of independent royalty. 
In 1176 A.D. a Jaina temple was built by a Jain a merchant 
who called it VlraBaJjala Jiaftlaya, in honour of the king, and 
Vita Ba}Iala granted it a village, 1 * 1 About twenty years later, 
in 1195 A .D.„ N&gadeva, minister and Patia^a-swdmi ot Bajjala 

1 T 6 Cfn Ibld r It p. 7 

179 0 /* Kfisbttualriitni Aiyungir, Anfl'«nt JWia, p„ r 23fl, 

ISO Ibid., p. 

Ifli Ep. Car. H, S- B iJ45 p 340 ; tL Ibid- UuoA. t p, 2£. 

181 Ibid* 9- B. S3. SI mid 3i5 ■ c f- Ibid. Inbred: t pp^*G p 73. 
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II, built the Nagara JiniUaya as a disciple of Xayakfrti. Baljala, 
the king, made a grant to this temple, built at his own capital, 
Dwarasamndra, " for feeding Jaina ascetics and carrying on Lhe 
eight-fold worship of the temple.” Hb son, the prince 
(Narasimhall). the inscription states, ” was very- much 
plci&ti to see the eight-fold worship and the free distribution of 
gifts to thcascetici ."'* 1 Narasiriiha HI b said to have had (or 
hb guru a Jaina teacher named Raja-guru or the Royal 
Chaplain.'** The last instance of a Hoysaja grant to the Jainas 
that we yet know b Dial of Pratap-cakravarti Viramanmatha- 
deva (1257-71 A.D.) in the Cantia Pariva Basadt at Kogali in 
the Bellary District. 1 " Thus, to the end of their days the 
Hoysala kings, whatever their religion, continued to patronise 
the Jainas, 


II 

Hie same tradition of toleration continued under the rulers 
of Vijayanagara as well. "The national movement (against 
M ntiam mcdan inroads) which gave rise to Vijayanagara," 
observes Dr. Krbhnaswami Aiyangar, ” was comprehensive and 
embraced a defence of ail that was Hindu against Mussulman — 
including Jainism which received protection and patronage. The 
sovereigns of this family, although each one had his own persua¬ 
sion, adopted religious compromise as their civil policy,” UT An 
inscription at Bellary records the consecration of an image of 
Santinatha—Jintiwara, under Haiibaia l, by some Jaina 
merchants, and on the pedestal of this image b found the name 
of MSghanandi, disciple ol Amaraklrti Acarya, of Kundakundan- 
vaya, Saraswati-gachcha, and BaMkira-gana. of Mulas-am^ha . 1 * 4 
But the moil interesting of all the Vijayanagara inscriptions 

i8i ibid., im, pp fio-a, 

193 Cf, SrinnLa; YU. Hfljailft Empire. Jouc. ol the Myth, Sw, VII, p, G93. 
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alluding to the jainas is that of Bukka I, dated about 136S A.D, 
Lt reads : 

"During the time of Sri Ylra Bukka ray a, dispute having 
arisen between the Jamas and the Bhaktn* (Yai^avas ) p 
the blessed people (the Jainas } of all the nddus ... .having 
made petition to Btlkfcar&ya*. * * * .about the injustice done 
by the Bkaklas ,—the King* taking Lhc hand of the Jain as 
and placing it in the hand of the Sri Yaisnavas of the 
eighteen narfus, including iictlryas of the places,,. T .,and 
declaring (at the same tunc ) that there was no difference 
between the Va,i$i\zvsL-d*riana ( or faith ) and the Jaina- 
iatiana. { decreed as follows:— ) 'This J^u^-doriana is 
as before entitled to the five great musical instruments and 
the kolaia (or vase). If lessor abvancement should be 
caused to the Jaina -doriana through the Bhaktns, the 
Vaisoavas will kindly deem it as Joss or advancement to 
their (own dbrfaM). 1 * 1 THe Sri Varavas wiLI kindly to this 
effect set up a idsam 1 in all the bast is of the kingdom. For 
as long as the sun and moon endure, the Vaismm$ will 
continue to protect lh& Jaina-dartena. The Vaisnavas and 
Jainas arcane [body); they must not he viewed as different" J « 
The details given of the administration of this unique edict 
seem to show that Bukka was even partial to the Bhaiyas, as 
the Jainas were called and threw the burden of their protection 
upon bb own co-religionists, tb o Bkahias or Sri VaLs^avas.*' 1 
Later on, this attitude of protection towards the Jainas would 
seem to have advanced the Jainas even a step further. For. 
according to another inscription at Srvaga BeJgo]a a Bima-devi 
the queen of Bevaraya I of Vijayanagara, appears to have been 
a disciple of the Jaina teacher Abhina va-Gtrakirti-Panditacirytt, 
and she Set up an image of Slntinitha in the Mangayi Basti at 

lag Cf GiraSr Rack Edict Xu (H) oi Aioka, p t 1 $ □. 20 above. 

190 Ep. Car. Hi as &M, Tratli. pp H(5-4T. 
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Belgoja, 111 Likewise! Irugapa, the trusted general of HaritiarA II 
being a staunch Jaina* erected and endowed Jaina temples even 
at the royal capital. An inscription on the lamp-plliar of the 
GipagUti temple [Oil-woman'a Temple) at Hampi (suburb of 
Vijayanagara). beginning with an invocation to Jina andjina- 
Sdsarut, states that Irugapa [son of Harihara's danJurtAydkn 
Caica or Caicapa) who adhered to the doctrine of the Jaina 
teacher Simhanandi built the stone temple ol Kunihu- J in mat ha 
at Yijayanagara- It is also stated that this I ruga pa or I ruga- 
dn>ulii 4 or ddnddndthd (General) composed the Jaina lexicon 
N&rt&rtha-ratnamiHdJ** Another inscription at Coujeovaram 
speaks of Irugapa. son of Dindandyakd Vaicaya ( Baicapa or 
Caicapa ? ) p as having made a grant to a Jaina temple 11 for the 
benefit of Bukkaraya (II) son of Harifcaim (U)/ p 111 His sons too 
seam to have carried on the same policy of promoting the Jaina 
cause. 1 * 3 

Of Bukkaraya (II) himself, there is another inscription in the 
Guru gala Basti at Mudbidrc [ in South Kanara District } which 
records his grant to that Jaina temple. 1 * 1 Under Devariya II, 
perhaps the greatest ruler of the Sangam a dynasty of Vijaya- 
nagara, similar grants were made to the Jaina temples in the 
same district. One of them alludes to one of paddy* 

given ton Jaina temple at Basriir, on every bullock-load coming 
into the town ; |JI and another under the same ruler speaks of a 
gift to Abb ins v a Carukirti Tanditacirya for the construction of 
the Tribhnrana C&^§mani Caityllaya {onzgtb January 1430 
A* DJ when Dcvaraja WodGya of Nugamangala was ruling over 
Mangalura-rijyaJ* 1 The Yijayanagara inscription of Devaraya 

] 9 I Ep, Car* H, SB 33 T. 
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II, mates ft dear beyond doubt tbat this prince; although 
he is described as 44 the tree of heaven to the Brihmanas ,hlt# 
because of his liberality to them, undoubtedly patronised the 
Jainas as well. It says, in order that his fame and merit 
might last as long as the moon and the stars, caused a temple 
(caitySlaya) of stone to be built to the Arhat Parsvanatha. who 
rules over the empire of all knowledge, and who well knew how 
to proclaim the doctrine of Sfadradavidyfi, in a street of the 
Pdn-supSri Baiar {Kutmukaparmlpana) at his (the king’s) 
residence in Vijayanagara, that was situated in the midst of 
f the country called ) Kamata-de^a, which was protected by hb 
orders. PP|W 

Under Virupaksa* son of Devaraya II,® 1 eight SefUg&rs or 
merchants, made a grant to the Jalna temple at BidirG for the 
daily worship, anointment, ctc„ p of Candroga ParSva Tlrthan- 
kara Candraprabhaswami and for the gift of £lrir«$ p under the 
direction of Cirukirti Pandit a Deva, when Vittarasa was ruling 
over Barkura-ffiiyau^ Krsnadcvaraya (1509-1529 A.D.) by far 
the greatest of all the rulers of Vijayanagara, well known for 
his Brahman i cal charities, a bo endowed the TrailokyanStha 
Jinalayain the Cingleput D[strict. 1 ” And lastly, that even lesser 
members of the Vijayanmg&ra ruling families followed the 
example of the rulers is indicated by an inscription in the 
Bellary District which mentions Rimarajayya's grant to a jaina 
temple at Kurugodu for the merit of hb father Mai braja 
Wodeya.™ Hence, it is natural to conclude that under the 
rulers of Vijayanagara p as well. Jainism continued to be a pro¬ 
tected religion p although its best days w ere past when Visnu- 
vardhana Hqysaja became a convert to the creed of Ramanuja. 

m Haltuch* s l-l . I p. ICS. 
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III 

Alike attitude towards the Jainas lias been maintained by 
the present ruling family of Mysore as well. We shall, there* 
fore, conclude this chapter with a lew examples of their attention 
towards them. Two inscriptions at Sravaga Bdgoja speak of 
Camara ja Wodeyar's services to the jainas: therein it is 
stated that he released Sravaija Belgola from its mortgage to 
some jaina merchants and also prohibited the further alienation 
of its lands* This was certainly a great service to awning 
religion, as Jainism was at this time. LingayatUm had spread 
far and wide, and a local chief, jagadeva by name, evidently a 
Lingayat, had driven out Caruklrti Panditiicarya fromBelgola ; 
hut Camaraja graciously restored him to his original position 
and dispossessed Jagadeva of his principality . 1 * 1 Thus Cama- 
raja justified one of his titles proudly borne by him. tte., that 
he was “ Emperor of the Six Dharmas," just as the Caiukyas 
had done in order to justify their title of Satyasraya. 

The next instance we know of is that of Cikkadevaraya and 
Krsnadevaraya I. They seem to have undertaken and completed, 
respectively, the reconstruction of the pond of KalySni— the 
Dhavaja Sarovara of Bcjgo}a — which had given its name for all 
time to the first colony of Jainas in Karnataka, It stands today 
as it stood ax the time of Kf&tiadevar&ya ( photograph on the 
opposite page ). Under Cikkadevaraya the whole of Mysore 
excepting the Malnad portions, had been brought under the sway 
of the Wodeyafs: An abortive attempt was made by the 
Hayakas of Ikkiri and Bednur to restore the dominion of 
Vijayanagara, only to end in failure. But what is of greater 
interest to us is that in the consolidation of his kingdom 
Cikkadevaraya seems to have been greatly assisted by his Jaina 
teacher Vi^alaksa Pandit i of Yatandmv ■ Cikkanna Pandita, a 
Jaina writer, composed his VaiAya-Nigantvsrtra or lexicon cm 

90S Ttp- Cm- II-iSB -i&o, 8&2; ef Ibid. tntTsl. p. 65. 
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medicine under the same ruler,*'’ Krenadevaraya himself visited 
Bejgoja and is said to have been so much impressed with the 
beauty qf the colossus there that he granted many villages for 
its upkeep and erected an alms-house near the pond Kalyini, in 
memory of his visit.Devacandra, another jaina writer, 
composed his RajUvitH-kathi { of which Mr. E. P. Rice writes, 
It has been of great assistance as a guide to the history of 
Jaina Literature ") under the inspiration of a princess of this 
royal family, about 1838 A. D and the present ruler of 
Mysore only acted up to these traditions when he lately attended 
tne anointing ceremony of the colossus of Gemma (a erected by 
Cfiundariya, the minister and general of Marasimha and 
Racamalla Gang a. 


JAINISM UNDER MINOR RULERS 

Among the minor rulers of the Western districts of Karnataka 
there were many patrons of Jainism like the Silahiras of 
Kolhapur and the Rattas of Saundatti (near Belgium), 
Somadeva, who lived at the court of Bhoja II of the Silahara 
dynasty, .says that he composed his SabdJrnna-catuiriki 
{ lit, moon-light to the ocean of words), in Saks 1137, in the 
Tribhuvana-Tilaka-Jbalaya built by Gandaraditya."* The 
colophon of the work reads: 

vufr* ^frfrmgroR ■jmiWr^rTrir 

etc 

It is clear, therefore, that Gandaraditya as well L Bhoja or 
Vlra Bhojadeva II were both patrons of Jainism. Vijayiditya 
of the same family also appears to have made a grant to a 
Jaina temple in Sam. 1065 or 1143 A. D. "■ 
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Of the Rat fa kings w<: have more elaborate references. They 
were feudatories of the Ra^trakfifas of M3nyakbita, whose 
patronage of Jainism we have already noticed. Hulusch has 
pointed out that " Rajta was the real and practical form and 
Ristrakuta was the ornamental or stately form, of the family - 
name.'*" 1 These Rajtas (rojo-96 A, D.) appear to have 
come to power through the influence of a Jaina named 
Pfthviraraa. a disciple in the Kdrfya sect of the Jain as founded 
by Mailapatlrtha ; an inscription at KaJhhSvi speaks of this 
JWy ff sect in the lineage of Mailapa*". There are also some 
temples at Konur, which have now been converted to Saiva 
use. but which popular tradition represents as built by Jaina 
saints as a place in which to perform their penances. *' Any 
visitor to Konur who wishes to see them, ” says Fleet. " should 
still ask for the ' small stone houses of the Jaina rsts which are 
in the Jungle. * They were probably originally Jaina shrines. 
Konur seems in fact to have been in old times a place of 
importance among the Jain as, and the post of the hereditary 
head-man of the village is still held by a Jaina family, in con¬ 
junction with a Lingayat family." «* 

One of the titles of the Ra(ta king Candraprabhi was “who is 
the cause of the diffusion of the sacred writings of Jina ", ,i: 
Krsnarajadeva "the glory of the race of Ra^trakutas “ also 
made a grant to a Jaina temple.’" It concludes with the words 
J he who confiscates land that has been given, whether by him¬ 
self or by another is born for 60,000 years as a worm in ordure, 
-May prosperity ever attend him who. joyfully reading this, 
preserves it, and joy, pleasure, perfect happiness, health and 
fortune: but if any one reads It with the evil resolve of destroy¬ 
ing it, may he go to the awful abode of misery for as long as the 

Httltac-h. Ibid. VII h pp 217, 213^20. 

315 lad. Ant. XVIII, p. 313 ; cf. Bom. Qh. I ii, p . Ho# 

21 C i !«t. Sitta Inscription,, JSBRAS X, p. Ida. 
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sun and moon may last. Those who destroy this (Grant) (sin as 
much) as those who destroy cats or Brabmanas or bolls or cows 
at the conjunction of the Gangus^gara and the Yamuna, or at 
the sacred shrines of Varanasi crGay£, The Jinaiaya of the 
brave FGnnldi \ llf 

Another Ratta inscription reads: 4 * Other Kings are addicted 
to the forbidden recreations of gaming, hunting, eating flcih, 
associating with courtesans,.. + .mixing with low people, stealing 
and unfair ram-fighting and cock-fighting; but even apart from 
that arc they like you, O King Raja 1 devoted to the worship 
of Jicia and to giving gilts to world-renowned saints ? " Then 
it states i * King Raja + • * . whose head is ever purified by the 
fragrant waters of the rites ol the Jaina religion, who ever 
relates the legends of religion, a very moon to the ocean of 
nectar of the doctrines of Jina,-caused to be erected at Kalpol£; 
a temple of Jina a wonderful to behold, the diadem of the earth, 
having three pinnacles that are unequalled so that Brahma, 
Visgu and Siva were charmed with it and said '"The Jaina 
religion is a spotless religion. He also erected a place of 
retreat f&r the high-minded devotees of the god Sandnatha 
(Jitsa) adorned with golden pinnacles and arched portals, 
fashioned like a sea-monster, and pillars of honour, and give it 
to 5 ubhac a ndra-Bhatt araka-dc va, who was considered his ow n 
preceptor \ rm * 

The spiritual lineage of Subhacandra is traced from r the 
celebrated original sect of Knudakumla, which is the abode of 
victory. In it there became famous MaJadhiri, the best of 
sages, the conqueror of passion, the glory o i the race of spiritual 
preceptors, of pure deeds, endowed with good qualities, free 
from sloth, having kings prostrate before the lotuses which arc 
hs> feet. His nails were as an amulet to counter-act the deadly 
venom of the poisonous serpent lust, the letters of his name were 
as a charm to drive away the fierce demon ignorance, the scarf 

SIS Ibid.,, F- S03. t f 
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of his body was as a medicine to ward off sickness from his 
family: how shall we describe the might of the superhuman 
powers and the penances of Hatadhari deva, the best of [“< 

Similarly, KartivfryadGva of the same Rajia family made a 
grant to fsubhacandra who is also described as the high-priest 
of the Province, The purpose of the grant was to provide food, 
wholesome medicine and instruction in the sacred scriptures for 
the holy men living there, as well as for repairs, etc. The 
inscription is in Old Kannada, and state that it was composed 
by PHrSva * from whom flowed forth charming words and 
meanings and rhetorical figures, causing hairs to stand up with 
joy to learned men with delightful sentiments'. This epigraph 
is interesting also for many other details it gives. For instance, 
it is mentioned that the grant was made in the presence of 
twelve headmen of villages, the chid of whom was Sindagavunda 
of the Kaladgi party of that place, with oblations ol water, as a 
grant to be respected by all; it also speaks of guilds, markets, 
flower gardens, etc. Finally, it closes, " The dust of the earth 
may be counted, and the drops of rain; but the reward of *■ 
preserving an act of piety cannot be estimated even by the 
Creator. Reverence to the Arhat [ |F ni 

Further South, along the West Coast, in South Kanara and 
the adjacent districts, wc'have interesting testimony of the 
influence of Jainism over a number of petty rajas and chieftains. • 
Some of the inscriptions within this area have already been 
referred to under the Viyayanagara rulers. There are several 
others, lor instance, in the Ht>sa Basti at Mu^bid*, which throw 
a flood of light upon the last phase of Jama power in Karnataka. 
After the conversion of Visnuvardhana in .Mysore by Ramanuja, 
the centre of Jama influence was virtually shifted to MuflbidrJ 
m South Kanara. There it enjoyed the patronage of rulers 
like the Wodeyars of Karkai, the Cauters of MudbidrG, Bangars 

sat ibid,, P , sse. 
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of Nandivar, Ajalars of Aldarigadi, Mulars of BaUangacli, and 
Savantas o( Multi. 1 ” 

The ancient name of South Kanara was Tujuva, which 
extended far beyond its present limits. An inscription in the 
Hosa Basti at Mud bid ri speaks of ' Stiman MahamandaHKwara 
Jinadihn SMvamatU Mahivallabha " as: 

itmoistijaa tfftd fidd lid fco 5 Cii!isa$eia 4 Mft 
*ootf,<rt»et aS^si eit^rtso s,ana*- 

ThicSrs * 

’ Salvamalla (Jinadasi) who ruled over the kingdom of Tulutia 
comprising Haiva-Konkana adorned with the city of Sm(tP$aputi 
from his throne at .Vagira v/hichwasas it were its iifafta.'"* Nagira 
or Magata (?) is in Mysore above the ghats; and Suvstttfipuri is 
easily identified with Honawar (lit. 4 the golden city') in 
North Kanara. Haiva or Haiga was the ancient name for the 
Southern part of Konkan comprising the two districts of North 
and South Kanara.” 1 Gersoppa, Bhatkal and Karkal were the 
three great centres of Jaina power within this area, and all o! 
them are referred to in the inscriptions, the first being called 
BhaUdtakipura. That the influence of its rulers must have 
reached as far north as Goa is indicated by an inscription of 
1529 A.D. which reads : 

dsir ovantfoi) s^sfrs ». 040^ 

asl„„..®ssofc?in!dEic # ti saobda.ns*oackds sont^i. 

“ il s* 

eft) . d&n 

.— « 

* In the Saka year 1451 Vlrodhitrlu, Sravana, bright 13 
Sunday»* T r When K^naraya was ruling at Vijayatfagara**, * 
when Gururayx was ruling over SangUapura.. * .in Aslagruma, 

22? Starred Bonih Cuurt I. p 55 . 
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the chief town of Sasas^grama, in the south of the Kingdom 
of Goa...*"* 

The Curutaya of this record and the Salvamalla of the ptevi- 
oils one (quoted above) came of a family of rulers who had 
their capital at Gersoppa* The epithets 1 “ 

(worshippers of the Ratnatmya ; Bight faiih, Bight tinder- 
standing and Right action). J tftf f 

(Implanters of the flag of Jaina Dhanna). and * 
B^ripatnoiirdao ^^csfcJs^ Sou ^laii^p&mikrdao * 
(Builder of golden temples, consecrators of gold and silver 

images of Jina) etc. applied to SfiJvamalla indicate his enthu¬ 

siasm for the jaina faith. His ancestry is also described as 
consisting of those who obtained salvation by 1 worshipping the 
feet of the Pancaparamistins 'or the five worshipful ones of the 
Jainas [ 1 i^^re ^draOo atari* 

Jdd' )* m Concrete instances of the devotion to 
Jainism of these rulers are only too numerous. 

For instance. Bhairava of the same family p being told by the 
blessed teacher Vfrasena p that such an act would tend to his 
prosperity in the future, got the third storey of the Tfihhumna- 
C&damam-Basadi at the world famed Vfcnupura, roofed with 
Copper-plates. His family-priest is said to have been Fandita- 
cirya ( Ylrasena ? ) and his family god FarSvan&tha : 

* hu d sio cis ncsgSo tfoaja^o&rtfGiara^ 

qjAetotfrfo 

AdtArtw* rt no Eitfrfask a^ri-s 

iSitfoo do r _*..dooa 

ifittf 4t<^ .paf § tstfaritfo t# 

Ttacntfari yri&oi* djiak tfd 

sIcvAd ^dJotao s&a&fcslo' 

S2ft SUtigeih Rap, op. otfc,* p. 1Q0: Hid. Orient Lib. Local Records 
XXI-xni Bhatimlp 120. 

2^7 Inscription injtbfl BAaiJVtftftr* .tfjuj/apj of ihe Hue A Brtti at MftJbidrg 
-Vl&tigfiah. R*o. op. eit., p. 158," 
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He also gave to the temple various kinds of $Uver plates, 
vessels, lamp-steads etc. p and his queen XagaladGvi. as well, 
erected the Manastamhha or pillar ol honour before the 
Cnityafaya ; 

1 fHErtrftfo Mn..yairf j^a*Daia uliuo Aoa- 

r _„U 1 « Eii Hlritrftw 5 SS 33 r^- 
#t t^ritEnrijsSfi^ 1 * 

Likewise, his two daughters, Laxmid£vt and FanditadfivL 
provided for the daily food and special gilts of two Jama 
ascetics : 

■ tl-i odsorE ^ctirsi fifra! sja?!.—.rfrtrfcrt} 

*5 t -0 ' *£ bf 

sisa^j ' '*■ 

Another epigraph in the Hosa Basti slater: 

adnifl^iiGii mcaa^s sd tibari adi jtosf^cttS 

j*j. a tiifHsd »ij«cs gs;baridfd£ d 

3 Aocii book t^iijdssJ mIc&Sm fSAd «.ansc*ii a g 

si^tj ued!^ dssdo tfs&rt distort* jc?$3hsa *3o 
*,S b« *ssS cOiJoJ: iXtsittorfatocia t! s^KstosS 

®-e riod^jraqls^awit &sar£«su£ dtsi^iirt <Siitit>a adoto 
' (^t (pmar aitfnufde sto^^ntjiS a£;Efrt sbtrttn tSdcto rtop 

rt stoics ato 3 rtb stoacOU^ t13r.cS ^storffSJfSci ^a^a^^srfoiqdi; 

tJ^a^ <a£r ^dstooG ijrJjtre rSsJitf £ art 

tfWjG rttrtf^aJfJ&is^j <^3 ot^o al4 stone* ti d* utf 
itosd oceo Kiac itojsdatoS^ cGrc^a fcti^ 

cif ^si^crSssA si^oBSjtfrsf^t&JoiaA stosas;:* $sijr- 
rtXfJO. 1 ** 

This is more than of ord in ary interest because of the simple 
faith it reflects which made Bhairava provide lor the fore-noon 
and after-noon worship of the Jinfilaya, that he might be cured 
of a growing malady and that the good act might be a means 
to the attainment of the highest (salvation). It is dated in 
the £aka year I 3?4 or 1462 A. IX We have given these excerpts 
here, because, they are not available anywhere else for ready 

m Ibid-, p 140 , 

2 W Ibii , p. 156 . las. III. 
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reference, except in the report of Mr. Mangesh Rao, who copied 
them from a very old transcript entitled ' Mujabidueya Ss&ana- 
£2: u in the Oriental Library of MudfAr. To discuss their 
details, however interesting in themselves, would take us far 
beyond our immediate purpose. Gereoppa the Jaina capital is 
now in mins, but contains monuments of unique value. A few 
relics from the place may be seen at the Indian Historical 
Research Institute, St. Xavier s College, Bombay. The cstam- 
pages of some of the Inscriptions there, although they ate not 
quite distinct, indicate names like Mangara-Sa, and Harihara, 
which makes their age practically certain. One of them is from 
a Vrragailu recording the death of a hero. In another the 
opening verse is clearly the usual invocation found in ail Jaina 
inscriptions. It reads: 


iStoinsf djJuartiio I 

May the sacred Jaina doctrine, the doctrine of the lord of the 
worlds, be victorious; the supreme, profound sytdvSda. the token 
of unfailing success The glory of Geiscppa as it was once i, 
indicated by yet another inscription in the Mudbidre temple 
which speaks of it ■ as having the beauty of the vermilion mark 
on the smiling lotus-like face of the woman Tuiuva country’ 
And the poet who composed the inscription asks : 


* 'ssinirfo casi^tJ sfa^^dcifdjsco' 1 

jfod?»sj#rtfo yjssu pcd ( tsOo 1 


wtHja^^OoEotortfo l 

di»ria dect*a^ psrttfo i* 

■ Wk, «,, dacritathe eh,™ of flo city of C,» ppi in lhe 
'1° Krasti™ of Nagira luU of beautilnl p| K „. rcspta ,. 
dent towers. Jama houses (basadis ?) etc. ? * 

rZt‘ G ; rSOppa , Wa5 onl r a P° lhi ^ rather than a religious 
centre. But its intimate connections with South Kanare, the 


aa« Ibfdli. p, us, In*. II, 
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real scat of Jaina influence, is revealed by the fact that all 
the above information has been garnered from inscriptions at 
Mn^bidie to whose temples the Gersoppa rulers made grams* 
There is also, in the Madras Oriental Library, a copy of a grant 
made by Silva Krsnadevaraya, who is said to have been ruling 
from Sangitapura (capita! of T*Ut Haiva-KonJwna ), in the 
Saba year 1481 Kalayugti month of Asadha, Full-moon, Thurs¬ 
day, to a Jaina temple at DhSlr w" 1 Since Sadova ray a of 
Vijayanagara is also mentioned ir is to be understood that the 
rulers of Gersoppa were feudatories under Vijayanagara, 

Vinupunx (Mudbidrd ?) U described in an inscription found 
at the plate, among other things, as consisting of * e^astsaSs 
dsii Biii^F rtc&Oo 1 groups of beautiful Jaina temples and 
houses, to verify which one has only to visit the place. 

Further, ‘Ba*>«K*^t*fi 0 ikri«CF =Jdns?d J 

oedetos^r *!cjJj»taa bs*. I 

eadabcatf ic«$rtF£» 4 Ae 3 a& s8ftdaassrjieii»B» 1 
jRKirt ababrtioii Sd ^(fatfdaoi *» 

** Who has the tongue ? " asks the poet of the epigraph, '* to 
sing the glory of VCnupura, where women are true to their lords, 
and men are ever engaged in the study of the Jaina Systran, 
and worshippers find ,recreation in giving trifts and performing 
pSja, and where even childern are enthusiastic in their adherence 
to dharma, " The kind of service and gifts they made is 
illustrated by the construction of the Tribhuvana-Cudamaoi- 
Caityftbya at Mudbidrfl. Tim inscription states 

11 When the victorious king Devaraya's son Pmudkad£varaya 
had attained the glory of Indra, 

dtdcac4iS drifinal jf^ijUdtriaaodw <d 5°^ 

^as.a 4 Bio ajps^o and bis great minister and general 
Perum&ladcva was guarding the entire realm { 

(St* (Jodirtrtatftfa *&* ca^dao ^imoiiasi vaudg) 


Ibid., p- 1 W; M»d. Orisnt Lib. Low! Record* >"XXJ 
)31 H»os**h H»o, op. tltn p- lit 
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and when DtcarSja of Nig*m**gaU was ruling over the kingdom 
of Mangalore w hich was as it were an ornament of the lady Earth 
{^s^tnei /1 sJiortcratfdcsdsStfcri iSjartoa* ssa^sfao ssridoortt) 

cSt£2crsLadoiJ!J} ffVia sir_) inlhcSaka year 1351. Sanmya, 

month of Maghn, bright 5 Thursday (29th January, 1430 A.D.), 
denude! isbi nadito iK&Axtrr* ti Ji?Sartrtoes dcsS 

caoi: sjj®acsoiid j*d»Eao etpsamiifc*r teaaa sSesstSart^rt 
i^-g-^uoAi (Ti^SFjisn Escdp»dv '.iijUsJi »issa^»i^;i 

WcSiSdi ues VartV *f35»eiafto a^Sarf;! i^js:js»iirf:&} 0 si si»»a 
uoksfco tartts^fihr sbtf,e*a ’ ,H 

« fhe citizens of Vtnupun including eight Settikars and others 
in accordance with a message from Devarija, having given 
(donations ) to Ahhinava Carukirri Pandita-deva, for the con¬ 
struction of the CaitySlaya, with the help of other well known 
persons chief of whom are the Con tors of SsKtenMu in 
Kot^wara. erected the great Tribhutana-CSdamani-CaUyUaya 
to the wonder of the world." 

Then,—" iiMC(&SifeS}af»* A^^tosapt ®f- 

t^od, s t? *t?re Sj3d tfdftatsrt* as^siiJSAredao aotipeda^sfcBs 
zkaraVe jtsJjtisnft pSiSFLArf;?. ^ 

*he public of Mutfbidrfr got up the beautiful image *o( $ri 
Catidraprabhii-tirtMswara, together with eight great attendants 
made of belhmetal, that people might lift up their hands (in 
prayer). Likewise, when that Praudha Devariya was ruling 
over the whole kingdom, and his AjnSdhdraka (lit. order- 
hearer) loyal servant, Ganapa^odeya was ruling over the 
Kingdom of Mangalore, in the £aka year 1373 . Prajot patti, 
month of Vai*Ik, bright 7. Thursday, several citizens ( Bhavya- 
jona, lit. blessed people) got the Mukha-montopa or front bower 
(portico) ol the CaityaUya constructed. ”* The names of the 
persons who contributed to it are loo interesting to be left out : 

" Calla-setti among the Deva seUis of Kakkfi. the 
Commander Beniana Deva-se^i, Santi-scH‘ Bifftheri, 

233 thid,-, p IS* 

134 It id., p. 132- 
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Mand£ Kaiita-5et(i, Yada Mainda-sefti, Battatti Mainda- 

sett'- Aiwa Xarayana-setii. Kuduvu Uttama-setg, Hcggadi 
Deva-sctti, the nephews of Bijiya Mainda-se^i, Kajava 
Deva-setf- Gummata-sefti. Notada CSnli-tttf, BhandiH 
Kilmaduva-setfi, Kakk4 KSmunpa-.setti, Naravi Mninda- 
Scyi, A jali Koti-sctti, Banga Brakma-sttti, K unbare 
Devara-setti, Konrti Dc vat anna, Ptf ram unde Pandi-Setti* 
the nephews oi X a mla-K n j umba - ; c 11 i, Kakk4 Dasa-setti's 
lupkreS' and nephews of the Setti-. of Scltipura, Punja 
Posabu-set ti, Caliuki Devaru-setti. Naravi Brahtnada&a-setti, 
Iravi Dcviifa-sclti, Uintmina Ti/itiri, Xiiitivi Padiiiiunna- 
setti, Kajava Birumana-setii, Naravi $antu-sett», Kudurt 
Bajamma-setti.Bsnasi Paiva-seKi.Kftjava Cauli-setti.Mabya 
Adana-set;i, Beltigare Vardhanmut-seUi, Nelli Devara-&ct?i. 

hoji'SCjti, Sinappa Devara-setti, Ifmja iff/J, 
Tolari Devara-setti, hLs nephews Kuduffi Devaijna-seui, 
Ayanta PandPsctfi, his nephew Kantanna-setti, NSrya 
Kathmha-setti, Makeia-sctti, Nanda Devara-setti, his 
1 trphcx. Butti Kantanna-setti. Kond4 Kantanna-setti, Salgi 
■^..Karitanna-sctli, Amaca Kantagna-sctti, BDriati Dcvara- 
sciti's niece Karpura-setti, lihandiri Devanna-jsetti’s mother 
Baie Muddu-setti, Hittala Kunda-uffi’s nephews M a Lit a pa 
Huinai'Setti, his brother Devaru-setti, Hittala Kundi-setti's 
nephew Coni? Dcvaruseiti, Mt<ddu-stUi\ son Marh inda-setti, 
YebmSyana Rangaserit, Ayiri Ninja-settl. Noppada 
Manjahtiaseiti's wwj Devam-setti, and KeSava-setti. 
Tamminitli's so* MaUu-setti, Uliri Kanta^-settf's son’s 
Brahma-setti, Setta Kofcyauga-sctti, Uliri Padma-sctti's 
nephew Brahma-sctti.” 111 

The apparently striking feature of the names is that all of 
them have the suffix ' sell t ' which is derived from (San.) 
Arttfin. meaning technically the head of a guild. The list 
includes even a town occupied by a whole class of sefits 

2f6 Aid 1 ., p, Jifl. - * 
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i Setlipura + * Evidently, not all who bote the name were trader*. 
At least one is called 1 Sendpati h or commander of an army : 
another is called ’ Kudttri ' Dftvanpa-sefti, which might possibly 
indicate proficiency in the equestrian art; a third is named 
1 RkandGri " or treasurer. We have seen that a treasurer of 
Narasimha Rallah, gave his name to the Bhandari Bus ad i 
at Srarana Bejgok. But the majority begin with place-names. 
Whereas two bear the surnames of important families like Atuva 
and Catitef* However* more interesting than all else is the fact 
that in the absence Of elders the representatives arc mostly 
nephews or even □ niece or a m&thsr t but tardy & son* The 
few except!ons, however, serve to illustrate that among the 
contributors were person* representing both the 
as well as the ordinary laws of inheritance, 2 ^ An Analysis of 
the names also points to a mixture of Aryan and DmvidLan 
elements which must form the subject of special investigation. 
Brahnut'Setti. Padma-setft. Mah^-setli, KSrayana-setti, etc. p 
are clearly Brahmanical names' Whereas Pandi-selti Tammitti or 
Tnmnn&etti, and Kujumba-5£tti nre purely Dravidian, The last 
one, Kujumbi, is also the name of a devil worshipped jn Srvvltr 
Karinra/ 51 Birtimana is evidently derived from Brahma or 
Brahmana as Main da from Manjunath, Yardhatnana, Gummata, 
and possibly Santbsetti are the only ones which are unmistake- 
ably Jaina names, However, this is a digression. 

Kirk.ah Barkur and Bhatkal were other places of considerable 
Jaina power ?irid interest* Of these, the first was the seat of 
the Bairasu Wodeyar* who claimed descent from Jinadatta of 
the Candm-vamsa or Lunar Knee, Their authority, according 
to Starrock extended from Karkat to Kumta (in North 
Kannra ). f,i Their most monumental work is the great 
colossus still standing at iheir capital, erected by Vira Pandya, 
as indicated by an inscription at its foot. It states:— “ Vira 

aaa Cf- Stcirpo^t. op. citr. p, 158 
C3T Ibid., p 138* 
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PttrifyA, son of Bkairavmdra of the Limit Race, caused the 
image of Bahubalb to be made. " Iai From it we a iso lea m 
that LalitakTrti of the Panasogivali of the De 4 igana was the 
guru of Vlra Pandya. Another inscription at Karkal speaks of 
the construction of the Caturmukha-basti by Immarh Bhair- 
aiasa of the family of Jina-Datla, This family was once very 
powerful at Fattipombucadripsira or Humca near £imoga in 
Mysore.** 1 The conversion oE Vi^uvardhana and the expansion 
of Lingayet power in the South gradually drove them west into 
Tttjuva. 1 * 1 That Jainism was mostly prevalent over the 
ghats about this time U also indicated by the history of the 
Gmgtjvas of Goorg,Dr. Samarastri observes that these 
were Jainas from the nth to the 15th centuries* In 1013 
Canga|va Pilduvayya made a grant to the Jainas for feeding 
the poor* The Sripdia-earitra and J oyanrpa-carita ascribed to 
Manga rasa also make it dear ihat this minister of Cangalva 
Vikrama was also a Jaina, Tradition says, these Jaina rulers of 
Kalahari came from Bwur&vati together with five to six 
hundred Jaina families and seuled in Coorg. Their capital was 
Pldyapafna (Bcttadapura } and the annual revenue of their 
territory is said to have been 48,00.000 Mfito* 1 - 4 Their 
priests were of Pans6gfi or Hanasog^ { Hottag£ or Pustaka- 
yachcha) who were also the priests of the Rairasu WbdeyarS' 111 
Thus the rulers of Kanara and the rulers above the 'ghats were 
intimately connected p both by religious and family ties. 
Edictppa Wodeya of Gersoppa, as well, appears to have married 
a daughter of the last Bairasu Wofleyar of Kirkaja.*** 

S3S UutmcL Jaina Colossi Ut South lad 14,. Bp, Inti VII p. 1.C0- 

240 Ibid-, p 110 

241 11. -t. ilya:• ic and Cporg 1, p- 37 1- 
Ssnfrt>ck, ap cii rp pp €1. IB-S 

1343 Bici, ifjiBri and fr$m ihi- IfUGT^ptfltal*, pp. H]-4S, 

144 My»t# ATvhaAoKogidal Report, 1 92JS, pp, 

I Virahfc = Rt. 4 

Si«. np. oil., p- 142Cewrg: ZascciptLcnj, Bp. Girl- p r 13 Httlttich, 
Op eft-* P UK - 1 

S4fl Imcriptwu a/ fa Ma4ta$ Pr*mdmt§ h p . m . 
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According to Buchanan the name of this lady as well as that 
of her six sisters ( who were the only children of the last 
Wodeyar ) would appear to have been Baif&devi The eldest 
of them, Dod^a fiairadevi, he says, lived at BhatkaL But all 
the aunts having died without issues, the daughter of the second 
BairaikyL (of Gcrsoppa) combined in herself all the sovereignty 
of Tnjuva* including Klrkala* Gcrsuppa, and Bhatkal.** 1 
Sturrock* however, observes. ,H There h no trace of her ever 
having power in the southern parts of South Canara. and when 
she joined the Muhammadan league against the Portuguese 
between 1570 and 15S0. her ter diodes do not seem to have 
extended I art her south than Barkalur or Basrtir. M The current 
tradition in the Mangalore and Kasargod taluks represents a 
Karbala branch of the family reigning until it was extirpated by 
Sivappa Ka.ik. ul 

The Naiks of Ik ken and Bednore h who were poly gars under 
Vijayauagara, were Siva-bhaklars or devotees of Siva. Their 
depredations proved fatal to Jainism in its last strong-hold in the 
Western districts now under consideration. About 1560 A D. 
they obtained a grant of the government of B^rkur 
Mangalore as unde Herds of Sadaiiva Raya. M it is probable, " 
says Sturrock, " that the natural desire of the local Jain chief 
to secure their independence of the Vijayanagara power, was 
increased by their repugnance to be placed in subordination to 
a Qngayit, and the relation between the Jain chief and the 
Ikkeri family seems to have been hostile from the beginning". 311 
This resulted in the ultimate defeat of the Jainas, at first under 
Baira D*vi at Bhatkal and later under the rulers of Mangalore 
and Barkur, at the hands of Venkatappa Naik ( 1608 A, D.) and 
his successor Sivappa Naik { 1649 a.jjJ, L'nder their onslaughts 
Baira Devi of Bhafkal was skin, and* the Karkal family dis¬ 
appeared. Mangalore held out for sometime, though Birkur 

9i7 Bachman. TravtL j IH I p 165 
SLurfflcic op 4 clL* p TO 
m JbuL* p. 7c * 
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was altogether destroyed. 1 * 1 Buchanan says, out of sixty-eight 
Bastis at Biiatkal only two remained-**' At Beidur (Baindfir?), 
lor instance, when B.iira Devi was defeated and slain, the Bnsti 
was abandoned by the pBj&ri lor want of sustenance.*" And at 
Barkur, once the capital of jaina kings, the conquering religion 
( Saivism ) rules at present : “ No Jaina passes through (its 
grass grown streets J (or the broken and headless images of his 
Tlrtbankaras may be picked up by the dozen among the grass 
and bushes that have Crept over his shattered temples, and here 
and there one may be seen laid before the entrance of a Brahmin 
Lem pie over which nil must tread,"” 1 

It was during this period of turmoil that Della Valle the 
Italian traveller visited the West Coast going through Ikkeri, 
Honawar, and Gcrsoppa, He witnessed Barcelore f Basrijr) 
which belonged to Venkiitnppa Naik, where he found " a fair, 
long, broad and straight street, having abundance o! palmettos 
and gardens and ample evidence of good quarries and a con¬ 
siderable population.” In contrast to this was the territory of 
the Banghei (Bangar) Raja, whose place had been destroyed 
by- Venkijtappa Sailc; " but the bazar and market place 
remained, though not so stored with goods as in former times " 
The fact that Venkafappa Naik. a bitter Saiva, was invited by 
the queen of Ullal against the Bangar Raja, her own {‘divorced*) 
husband and a Jaina, must serve - to illustrate the unfortunate 
and pitiable condition of the Jainas at that time/ 11 The sequel 
of this history is easily told ; Although under Haider Alt the 
jaina temples continued to enjoy their lands, of an annual 
revenue of 360 pagodas, they were entirely resumed by his 
fanatical son Tipoo who, however, gave in lieu of them an 
annual allowance of 90 pagodas, Buchanan observes, *’ At 


2SU Ibid-, pp 70 3 ; I3uch*lLftn r op nit- p p- 127 

251 m& . p. 13 3 

252 Ibid r p. 109. 

263 Wpltumscp quoted hj Sturrock. op. oit-. 03 # 

9S4 Cf Ibid., pp. 71*2 ; Th« Tn»9* at Si|- Pietro dell it Vtllc. pp. lEfl-SJ 
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Haryadika (Hireyadka in Udipi Taluk) there was a Basil with 
a copper image— which was carried to J&mSlated by orders of 
the late Sultan and there, together with others, converted into 
coin or cast into gima/™ When the British look charge ol the 
District Major Munro appears to have increased the giant of 
the temples to 307 pagodas; but Revcnshaw again reduced it to 
Tijpw’f minimum of 90,—" to be collected as a small tax from 
the farmers/' Buchanan who supplies these details, also adds, 
'* As this collection is done by people who consider the jainas 
herotics, very little will reach their hands. The free lands of 
the jainas were lesumed and not given to them even on the 
payment of the land-tax, as to Others, owing to Brahmans 
acting as revenue officers/' 
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II. CONTRIBUTIONS: LITERATURE, 

ART AND ARCHITECTURE 

J AINA WRITERS OF KARNATAKA 

In the preceding section we have made occasional references 
to the patronage extended to Jaina writers by the rulers of 
various dynasties in Karnataka, both Jaina and non-Jaina. 
For example, we have alluded to the patronage of Ravikirti by 
Caltikya Pul.ikeii II, of JinasAna and Guinabhadra under the 
Rastrakutas, w< df as °f Fampa, the author of Pampa BkSraia, 
under Arikcsari. a Calukya feudatory of the Rast'akQtas. We 
have al^o spoken of a Jaina prince named Silvamalla whom the 
inscription on the base of an image in the Madras Museum 
describes as " a lover of S&hity* or literature." The literary 
excellence ‘of many of the Jaina inscriptions of the South such 
..$s. for instance, the Kudlflr Plates of Marasimha Ganga, has 
also been incidcntly pointed out. Mr. R. Narasimhachar of 
Mysore has made a spelndid selection of some of these (both 
Jaina and non-Jaina) in his $ fauna-Padya-Mattjari ot Poetical 
Extracts from Inscriptions in Kannada. The interest in Jaina 
literature evinced both by rulers as well as their ministers and 
generals is amply indicated by works such as the PraSnditom- 
BatnamaiiM by Amoghavarja Ristrakufa, NUnartha-RatnamSlg 
by Irugapa DandanAyaka of Vijayanagara, and the CilundarHyst 
Purina by Cnutidarava, minister and general of M 5 rasiihha and 
Racamaila Ganga. In the present chapter we shall consider the 
subject more systematically and in greater detail wherever that 
is possible. For the sake of convenience the linguistic method 
of dividing the subject into Prikft and Sanskrit authors on the 
one band, and vernacular writers on the other, is preferable to 
the merely chronological method without regard to the medium 
of expression. The Latter would give us a truly historical 
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sj]inmar}\ no doubt, but only at the expense d! a dear under¬ 
standing of the distinctive contributions of Jainism to each 
branch of literature. Yet. for the sake of illustration, we shall 
occasionally cite parallels in whatever language they might be 
found, especially where kinship of thought and expression 
demand such a reference. 

Kundakundacarya 15 by far the earliest, the best known and 
most important of alt Jaina writers in the South. He deserves 
mention here because of his extraordinary important*. His 
several names—as indicated in a Pultuvali of the Ralaikanigaoa 
and confirmed by the Vtjayanagarn inscription of Harihara II 
were Elitiirya, Padmanandi, Yakragriva, Gridhrapincha, in 
addition to Kundakunda - 1 His birth-place or place of residence P 
like that of Homer, is a contested question being claimed by all 
the important linguistic provinces of the South, vk. Ivanna^a, 
Tamil, and Telugu . 1 His influence over South Indian Jainism 
as a whole is indicated by the fact that almost all later writers 
teachers, and men of note, either in their works, genealogies, or 
inscriptions trace their descent from Kundakunda calling them¬ 
selves 1 KundakundfinvayaS* An inscription at Sravaq^ Beige 
says, 11 the lord of ascetics, Kundakunda, wa* bom through the 
good fortune of the world- In order to show that he was not 
touched in the least, both within and without, by dust [passion), 
the lord of ascetics, I believe, left the earth, the abode of dust, 
and moved four inches above/ 1,4 

Kuudakunda's most important works are (i) Pancdsiikaya ; 
(2) Pravacanasar a : [3) Sum ay ci Sara ; (4) Niyamasara; [5) 
Ray anas Jr a 1 { 6 ) AsiapShvda (consisting of dariama. sutta, 
car it la, bodha, bhavamokkha, tinga, &nd sila ); and (7) Baraka 

1 About the various plima of Ktipdafeundji Mu pT^acawmirg, L’raf. 

A, X. Upadhro'i ad, in trod. p. P. 

2 C/. Ibid., {jp.fi. ]M3{ 8he*b.-g»ri R»t>, Slwliu imS.U. II. pp. P-10- 
a Cf. LTiikrpvafti, TUMimaOa^in. XVill' pp. 1-2. 

4 Ep, Car. II. SB. ^54, 351, Tr-uis. pp. 110-15$. Br, SiuipmMdjij, 

Opium that «<i a'in feu nil* oould net hurt gone 10 £o*rtiriAd*iErtM l but 
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Anuvikkha, He is supposed to have composed in all no less 
than S4 p but the above works are the only ones now extant* 
They are aU written in Prakyt akin to SaurasOni, and copses of 
these works arc to be found in almost all South Indian Jaina 
libraries s Later writers wrote elaborate commentaries on these, 
both in Sanskrit -land in the vernaculars* often departing from 
the spirit of the original as pointed out by Peterson in the case 
of Srutas&gara's iatprabhrta-tika, from which we have cited 
elsewhere a passage bearing on the salvation of women 5 * 7 Peter¬ 
son has also remarked that although K Land a kunela's is a noted 
name among the Digambaras,, the Sveiambafas " also quote him 
l with respect and say that he stood at the dividing Hoc of the 
two churches and was largely responsible for the Digambara 
heresy/* According to Mr P HtrttJU* on the other hand, " it is 
certain that he lived at the time the Digambara and Svetambara 
split had already taken place, for more than once ho criticises 
the Svetimbaras with regard to salvation of womens in support 
of which statement he quotes the line 

T^pt fern ftFn Itafft* 

from Fr&jaeanasfira, and also adds, 4 in the iaiptfkuda there are 
many gjfftilr which prohibit to woman the adoption of the rigid 
course of conduct, e.g. verses 23 and 24 of SuthlpdJmdaJ 
The date assigned to him in the Pattavalis is 49 V. S, or 
about the end of the Jst cent. B- C, # The following verses, 
from the Panc$$tiMya$$ra indicate Kundakunda's Line outlook 
regarding self-purification and the traditional mode of attaining 
salvation 

" The person who has reverence and devotion towards 
Arhanta, SidJha, their images, Samgha and congregations, will 

S Bf. SiHlpr^idji printl gat; M Only Sunt &J5at;*r baa £0 db onLtid* thff 
raat &f An# fomewhore, but not all other conitnecitatgra 
liko AmrU^utmartra, Jftjaasnn, Pftdftifiprafcki, il ulbjuidaT *, 11 

A Paterson, Report on B*t>. MSS II, p. S3, 

7 HtftiU, Op, olt h| p. Tii, 

5 Of, Hoapo.lff H t^ttlTalii of tb* ^uMvatk Gaoholf^ Ind. Ant. XX, 
p ( 34 U 
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invariably get bondage with punya^hartna ; hence he can never 
achieve absolute annihilation of Karma, 

■ One may understand the tme nature of Tirtkankara ; one 
may have interest in and devotion to the scripture ; one may 
have self-control and penance ; with all these, if he is not capable 
of realising his own true-self, to him Nirvana is beyond reach,' 
He preaches ViUraga or non-attachment as the final way 
to Moksa : 

tjrgr rm *rs3?»t jmf? m rfcfe i 

m ?rTr ^r^nrifr hrht imnri ii* 

The next name in the Digambara lists of the South is that of 
Utnilsvaii or UmSswami who ts said to have been a disciple of 
Kundakundaearya. 1 * But the only work of his which is 
respected by the Digambaras and also tht bvstiinbarss is the 
Tattv&rik3dhi°arna Sutra, which Mr. Hiralal calls 'the Jaina 
Bible * just as he described Kundakunda’s works as 1 the Jaina 
Vedanta.’ 1 * No less than 500 works are said to have been 
composed by UmasvSti, of which, however, only five have 
survived, The colophon to all of these [ vie. (i) raft'iirffkT- ^ 
ihtgama Sutra ; (ii) Bkdsy* on the same: (iii) Piija-pKitiiVana"-, 
(iv) Jambuirntpa-tamisa ; and (v) Prainmarati. ] as published 
by the Asiatic Society of Bengal reads : 

fTd: lfgwtE*n^TlfoTOTOHft II 11 

He appears to have died about the 142 S.Y. or 85 A D , 13 It is 
a moot-question whether he could be mentioned among the 
Southern or Karnataka writers; but we give him a place 

0 PaiKriititdlfa tv ITT and 119. The list ii tbue rendered into 

Sacakrfc : 

al hi »i3RFif mth II 

(J^lraviitip PuncUriibljrfteJTtf, 3. I* .J, III, pp. 16S ff, 

10 Cf. Hoernlr, op. dt„ p- 311: Peter ((.n, op. oft.. IV lodar, pp. ivl-rtf, 

1J Hirtlsl, op. cat,, pp. vi, tu. 

19 ItEd., p- xtLijp < 

13 Cf. Hoe rule, op. eil-, p- 341- 
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because hh T nJvarth 44 hig#ma Sutra has found several com- 
mentitors in the South. Chief among these are Samantabhadra, 
Pujyapida, Akalanka, Vidy&nanda, Prabhacandni, and Sruta- 
slgara. The importance of UrpS&v&ti’s work may be judged 
both by the ntimber and extent of these commentaries 
5 amantabhadni P a commentary entitled GmdhahAsti-Mah&bkdsy<t. i 
■ 5 supposed to have run into £4,000 3 hkas t but unfortunately 
the work is not extant. 11 

About Samantabhadra's date* as well as, of all these early' 
writers, there Ls the greatest diversity of opinion* 14 The chro¬ 
nology of all the early jaina writers who used Sanskrit and 
wrote on philosophy/ 1 says Mr E. P. Rice, "depends on the 
date of UmSsv&ti, whose Tatudrtkdihigama-SlUra fc the 
fountain-head of Jaina philosophy and also of the use of 
Sanskrit by the Jainas, This date cannot be earlier than the 
fourth century, for he quotes* the Yiga-suita which cannot be 
dated earlier than A.fX 300, Samantabhadra wrote a commentary 
on Umasvitis great work, and the earliest author who quotes 
him b Rumania, who flourished A .IX 700. Thus Samantabhadra 
'PUst belong to the fifth* sixth or seventh century If the 
Y&ga-Smra referred to by Rice is that of Palanjali, ( as It 
must be, because there is no other work of that name), then it 
must date from the third or at least second century B, C. and 
not 3rd cent. A. D., 11 in which case it does not preclude the 
possibility of Utnasvati having lived in the first century A. D, 
as mentioned above* Hence* the date of Samantabhadra need 
not necessarily be so Late as that mentioned by Mr. E. p. Rice. 
The late Mr. Lewis Rice, who in his Mysore and Coorg assigned 

14 Hiraiah op. oil.. pp. F pp in. 

* It Ubowmr. poptibl| U»i UmSiTEUl date n*i <?uok trem the YS§t m 
*gd iisii tbs identify ti quilt accidental ur da® to a comm on 
Mmrcfl- 

Bice { Er P*), Kanaru# iiintiur^, p, 41. 

10 Of. M.ie lonfilS, Sauelmfc Literature, Ltdp- Qie, II, p. 25! ; 

Chain! r* Viiu, lutrodTacuou to P*tgmfai?g ^uira$ t p. h 
P, C- Ckukriirartf' FiUnjiii, I li Q. II. pp, 74, 365 f, 
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720 A. D. as the probable date of 5 amantabhadra # agrees to the 
earEer ( and cent* A. D*) date in bis revised edition of Coorg 
l ascriptions. 17 This is also the date according to the Pattavalb. 19 

Much of what is known of Samantabhadia b merely legend¬ 
ary. Nevertheless, in the Sravaga Belgo]a inscription, already 
referred to, he is described 04 'one whose sayings are on adaman¬ 
tine goad to the elephant the disputant, and by whose power 
this whole earth became barren ( i.e was rid ) of even the talk 
of false speakers/ f The clear Jewel lamp of Samantabhadrab 
sayings; it says, 1 lights up indeed the whole pa face of the three 
worlds which is filled with ah the categories stamped with the 
Syaikara and whose interior is concealed by the darkness of the 
sayings of false speakers fc|fc That he must have been a very 
great disputant is also indicated by the title 11 Vadi-mukhya ** 
given to him in the A n/Aattla-jayapahika by Haribhadmuri. a 
Svetambara writer.® Samaimbhadra is in fact the last among 
Digambara teachers who find a place in the &vetlmbara lists as 
well According to these fatter he was their sixteenth pontiff, 
889 A. V, or c. 419 A. Hb Apia-mlmmsa, perhaps his 
best known work, b supposed to be the introductory portion of 
his already referred to. The colophon 

to this work, as preserved in a manuscript now in the possession 
of Ptp DcmbaibSaslri of Sravana Belgola, react: 

I 31 

Tlic Uragapura spoken of in this fe identified with Umiyoor 
the capital of the Co]as. But this fact needs confirmation.” 
However, hb activities seem to have spread over the whole of 

IT Cf- Bins, My^are And Coai-g Lnj5crLpt:anj, %y 9 C*t. t r p, in 1 P 

IS H Qt rnle. op. oil-, p. 341- 

IV %. C*r. I1 B 3^ Trim F p. 110. 

30 /Him I, pp* 10-90 ; cf- np. p. ir 

31 Ibid., p. x 
21 Ibid.. P xL s 
1® Ibid, 
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India from Takka or Punjab in the North to Onci, the capital 
of the Palkv&s in the South* The legendary detaib of his life 
need not detain us p but the following challenge given out by him 
at Karnataka deserves citation 

M At first the drum was beaten by me (as a challenge to 
disputants} within the city of Flktaliputra, and afterwards in 
the county of Malva, Sindhu, and Takka ( Punjab ), at KanCi. 
and Vidiia fBhiba}. I have now arrived at Karhafaka. 
Desirous of disputation, 0 King, I exhibit S&rduta-vi&ridiia 
metre (lit, sporting of a tiger ), When the disputant Satnanta- 
bhadra stands in die court, O King, even the tongue of Dhuijati 
( Siva ) who talks dearly and skilfully, turns back quickly 
towards the nape of the neckx What hope can there be for 
others ?"* 1 Commenting on this Mr. Rice observes* 11 It was the 
custom in those days, alluded to by Fa Hian ( 400 ] and Hieun 
Tsang {630 } for a drum to be fixed in a public place in the 
city, and any learned man, wishing to propagate a doctrine or 
prove hb erudition and skill in debate, would strike by way of 
challenge to disputation, much as Luther nailed up his thesis on 
he doorjnf the church at Wittenberg. Sumantabhadnt made 
full use of thb custom, and powerfully maintained the Jama 
doctrine of SyUdvada Interesting corroboration of this is 
found in the instance of Vimalacandra who b said to have put 
up a notice at the gate of the palace of Satrubhayankafa, 
challenging the Salvas, F^upafas. Baudhas, KipHikas* and 
Kapilas to engage him in disputation,** 

Samantabhadra's another well known work is the Ratmkarun- 
tLikt-irxv.ikdCiira or the Jewel Casket of Laymen's Conduct. 
We have elsewhere quoted a verse from tius book relating to 

m &fr STqt 

M + I>, J. O, SXIV, Ieii rod., pp, fli-70; Ep, C*r II Lntrtfl. pp. EM. 
35 Etw, ( E, P* ). op. db- p- SC . 
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SaUekhmti or death by starvation* " The fruit of Dharmn, ** it 
says* 11 is to distruy birth, disease, old-age and death. 

4r Like the melted and purified gold which is free from all dirt 
and foreign substances, the liberated soul shines, being freed 
from all attachments. 11 

11 Unlimited happiness, unlimited knowledge, unlimited power 
and unlimited perception are found in a person who has CEmquer- 
od the karmas, 

" The disease of kanna is distroyed when Lust, Anger, and 
Delusion arc destroyed. 

,J The Casket of Gems, shows the M 6 ksa-m£rga ( Path to 
Salvation } to those who do not know it before. 

" The undestroyed kurmas can be destroyed; the status of 
SiifrfAu-hood can be attained. Therefore look ye into the Casket 
of Gems ", 

It relate the various vrfas or vows to be undertaken* and 
describes eleven stages in the layman's path of spiritual pro¬ 
gress, pp As the effect of giving ddna, " it says* 11 one enjoys 
prosperity and happiness till he frees himself from this Stimsdrn* 
The giving of food to homeless ascetics causes the removal of 
the sins incidental to a house-holder' J s life. ,ifT 

Besides the: Ratmikarundtika and Apfamimilmsd. Samanta- 
bhadra wrote several other minor works like the Jincisafaka- 
lamkam or Jina ^Uiii ^ataka and Svayambhu-stStra and 
others. 44 These are characterised by a deep devotion which was 
a strong trait in the character of Samsmtabhadra. The follow¬ 
ing lines from his JinasUtfi-htoka will serve as a sample 

^*ra;r ft irtr ^rmrfq r^?r^i 

fFrrrirat ^tr^nrai: tfatpr i 

infTrfivTT *r ft 

Wgtfl ?Rf ftws'TW u n 

27 MilliniUh, CjiLJ of Gimt, (tnuu. fnm Tamil J F The Jaina GautU, 
XX, pp 6t* 97 ao<J 1 IH-IB. 

Bhilai, op. ok., op, di, p. i, * £?/. Rice, Gpw^ i k p, 309 , 

39 M.DJ.G. XXIT. Intred., p, 8ff. 
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The advent of this great writer in Karnataka is rightly consider¬ 
ed to mark an epoch, not only in Digambara histroy; but in the 
whole range of Sanskrit ktrature. 3 * 

After Samamabhadni, the great names are those of Pujya- 
pada and Akalanka 11 The former seems to have distinguished 
himself by his study of gramtner as the latter did in lock. 11 A 
Pfijyaplda in grammer, a Bhattakaknka in logic, and Bharavi 
in Literature " are expressions that are frequently met with in 
the inscriptions which describe the learning of other Writers like 
Jinacandra and Srutamtini - 33 From a verse in the Paifavdh 
which reads:— 

TO Ifwfite n 

^nrf| gwmi tl 

Mr. K,B. Pathak has pointed out that Dtfvanandi was also 
another name of Pijjj'apada * 53 The latter appears to have been 
a mere title {lit. meaning one whose feet were adorable) for he 
^eems to have acquired it because ol forest deities who worship¬ 
ed at his feet. He was also called Jinindra-buddhi on account 
of his great learning, and his most famous work is consequently 
known as Jaintndta-tiyakarma or the grammar of Jinfridra- 
buddhi . 44 Peterson observes that this book belongs to a class 
of works for which both sects of the Jamas contend, but in his 
opinion it is undoubtedly peculiar to the Digarnbaras. " The 
rival sect" he says, “ as good as admits this when they assert, 
as they invariably do, that their recension of the Jaintndra is 
in eight, not five, itdhyJyas. There appears to be no such work 
in existence as a Jainendra. in eight adkyayas; and when they 
are hard-piesscd the Swetimbaras can only put forward H£ma* 
chandra's book, and claim for it that title* Pl This being so, he 

30 Cf. Ebnpd.irtiir, Ttaa Bom. | It, |>. 406. 

3L Gf. Ep, Or. 11, SB and fnlrah, pp, Sl-M 

31 Ibid £S €9 aad 354. 

33 C/. Fiifejdc, IdsJ. Ant XU, p- ift? PatoEs&p, fUpou m Sm B . jjgg 
¥l f pp. 6T-ft 

Si Ep, Uar + II S&. iS4, Irao*. p. llO, 
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concludes, #l it is evident that the question of Lite authorship of 
the book cannot be disposed of without a reference to the tradi¬ 
tion among the Digam bora jainns and to their written 
records, *'** Panartfatuka, the best commentary on Jainindra, 
is also supposed to be the work of Pujyapada or Dcvanandi; 
and according to Peterson it has for all practical purposes 
supplanted the original, Pamni-fabdaualata is another gramma¬ 
tical work traditionally considered to be a. commentary on 
Pan ini's grammar by Pujyaplda. Somadeva refers to Jainfndra 
together with Paiiini as grammars taught to the pupils; and 
VGpadfcva counts it among the eight original authorities on 
Sanskrit grammar. 1 * 

Besides these grammatical works Pujyapada wrole treatises 
on Other subjects as well. His Katyanaktlraka, a treatise on 
medicine, long continued to be an authority on the subject, and 
was translated into Kannada by Jcyaddaja Somanatha in the 
twelvcth century. The treatment it prescribes is entirety 
vegetarian and non-alcoholic.** Uangarkja L (0*1360) also 
quotes Pujyapada. in his Rhagfytdm*manidafpana a work on 
medicine. *- Pujyapacla's Sarvdriha Siddki is an ^labpratc 
commentary' on the Taitvdrtha-s^ira of Umasvati, comprising 
about 5,500 s’loktis ; and Upawkdcdra is a short handbook of 
ethics for the Jama laity** He appears to have travelled 
widely in South India and gone so far North as Videtm or 
Behar, The founder ol the Drtv^a-Samgha at Madura 
(£aka 52b ], Vajranandi, is supposed to have been his disciple,* 0 
Pujyapada has also been described as the preceptor of 
Dumnfta Ganga [483-312 A.D.) ; whereas Hiravadya Pantfita, 
preceptor of Jayasimha II, [Calukya) has been called the 
bouse-pupil of Sri Pujyapada. According to Bhandarkur, 

3S Patemrn, pp. ofL, p G9, 

3S Kiw ( E. p. ) op. eit. F p, jlfl. 

37 I bidr, pp. 37. 37, 

ibid., p 45 , 

3S Ittrqilal, op. p H u f 

*0 Qf. Patron, op. cit, HI, p. 37?„ 

JJiC —m 
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therefore, he must have flourished about fiyS^AJ)* 11 Mr* Hiralal 
aligns him to about 500 A. D, H Consequently it is impossible 
for us to arrive at any definite conclusion as to the exact date 
of this great teacher. 

The facts relating to Akalanka arc not less obscure than those 
we have attempted to notice above. Yet, that these writers 
were historic persons who exerised tremendous influence in 
their own days is equally certain* Tradition makes AkaLanka 
a son of &ubhatunga, King of Manyakhela, who is identified 
with Kr$na I p Ra^frakuiap who reigned during the latter hall 
of the eighth century A* D. He is supposed to have forsaken 
his father's kingdom for Lhe sake of adopting an ascetic's life* 
And Peterson observes, that such action is characteristic of the 
times when " Kings were the nursing fathers and queens the 
nursing mothers of the religion he embraced/' 41 Akal.inka is 
said to have challenged live Buddhists at the court of King 
Ha f tima 11a {Hhna&ttala ?) of Kanei, saying that the defeated 
party should be ground in oil-mills* The Buddhists w ere driven 
into Ceylon owing to the victory of the Jaina teacher through the 
intervention of the goddess K tinman dim/ 1 But this may be only 
understood as a legendary description of Akahnka’s victorious 
logic which made his name proverbial as a ** BhaUfikalankn in 
logic, " applied to later writers/* His most famous work is the 
T&tu&rtha-v&dikG-vy&khydl&ntera which again is a commentary 
on Umasvati’s TatvUrthd-sutrJ. He also wrote the Aftaiati 
on which Astasahasn or the Book of Eight Thousand verses by 
Vidyananda is a commentary. Akabnka is classed among the 
Nayy&yik&s or great logicians . H Rice has observed that according 
to Wilson, Akalanka was irom Sravaria Be)goJa p but that a 

41 Rhudirkifr, Evrlif lliatar# 0/ the Dthkan. p. J>9 
4C HuaIAI, tip. dt. P p. lx, 

43 op, ett, IV, p, 70 ; ef, Nfctlmrnm tami, l t 

pp, 23— 1 . 

44 Cf. Ep. Car, 11 Joined., p, 81* HimEit p op. dt, pp. stvi-rLi], 

45 0/, Ibid., SB m 4 

iti Htritil r op, cic. r pp a i'o^csoo, Op, dL, p. 7^ 
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manuscript in his possession makes him 3 yati of Matey ur, 
BhatfSkakmka being the title of the line of gurus of that place, 47 
Among the later successors of Akalanka, PrabhScandra stands 
pre-eminent as the author of Nytiya-kumuda-tandrM$ya and 
Pramtya-Kemate-mSriSMf** There is also in the Saras wad 
Bhavaua ( Bombay ) a manuscript entitled Jaingndra-Nyasa, 
and another called Am$gIm-vrtti-Nyjitt n both ol which are 
grammatical works by Frabhitcandra. being commentaries on 
Sakatay ana's grammar.* 1 

§&kat&yana (to be distinguished from his Vedic namesake ) 
was a contemporan T of Amoghavarp 1 Rastrakufa, The author 
called hts work Amtighav/tii in honour of the King under whose 
patronage he evidently wrote it. There are several commenta¬ 
ries on the AtnfighfflfUi* of which that by Yak^avarma runs 
into 6 h ooo ilokas + The extent of the original, though it is not 
available, is easily conceivable since Yaksavarma's work is only 
an abridgment of the Muha^iH as he calls ^ikatayana's book. 4 * 
It was under the Ra^trakutas that considerable literary 
activities were carried on by the Jamas* We have already 
referred to some of the works of this period in out* historical 
survey of the dynasty. We can only take note of the more 
important ones here. Bhandarkar places the earliest limit of 
these writers with Vidyananda and PrabMcandra. 5 * The latter 
has already been ncLiced as the disciple ol Aka Lanka. 
Yidyinandu is known by bis Sloka-vurliha and AffasohaTri, the 
latter of which, as already mentioned, is a commentary on the 
Jinasena* in his Adipuram refers to him as 
Patrakesari. Bl More interesting works of this period arc the 

4? nice, cp. oil*, p. 372. 

4B Sri Ailft-k-Pluanilal-DigambarJi Jiiina SarnawntB Eha^ann, First Anno&l 
Report ted List of Back a, p 4G; ibid. Third Bapeft, p 3* 

49 Of. op, cit. # p. iit ; l *tli*k. J, CtmtAtaporwy 

of Amoghatiirjii, J, Ifld. Ant. *STjTI. pp r 205‘G7. 
m Ehiodirkar, Tbs Bern. Gnf. I, pp 40T-OB- 

fit llLfMil. Op. eft . pp. irrijt-ir.* TUifl id 0 h ti fiastfoa 19 qu< s L j cinGd by 
lltor WTitfrt, &eo tkfl Ja JftltiWTQ lo Aneiani®. 
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great puranas written by the Jainas in obvious imitation of 
the Brahma meal works of the same class. The earliest complete 
Jaina version in Sanskrit of the Ramdyana {or the Rama 
legend ) is said to be the Padmdpurtlnj. by Ravis£nac&rysu 
Mr. HiralaJ observes that all later writers on the subject based 
their accounts on this Padmapuruni* The incidents in it arc 
pEaced at the time of Ntminatha, their sixteenth Tirthankara. ,Lfl 
Rama as well as Rlvaqa arc both claimed to be Jaina* Unlike 
Vllmild's version, Seda is here represented as being born in the 
human womb of the queen of Videha, Daiaratha did not die 
ol sorrow, but mired into the forest to lead the life of an 
ascetic- Vali H Sngriva, Harm man and the hosts of monkeys 
were but powerful rulers of the forest regions. Instead of 
Kama's killing Yili, the latter is made to renounce his kingdom 
in order to do penance like Daiarathsu Laxmana, instead of 
reviving from his trance by means of the miraculous sanjlvini, 
does so owing to the charming presence of a virtuous lady 
n^med Vi&aJyA, whom he ultimately marries, These and other 
such details mark this Jain a version of the R&m&yaQm * 1 
The theme was taken up by many another Jaina poet, and 
Jinadusa ha his Rdmacariia writes ; 

4 iHi4la mh+nffix wu&trmtewit, i 
:L|NlfUf 4 i 

wNfWl*r rV=tVm i 

rm: TT TRt^ri It Ut Li 

T M^vf r fN^ i =Tt^rrrafor %tI 

R fEH|T TOf uftltk 5 mV?T TUiW li^^U u 
So wc see that Ravteg&agot the tradition from MaMvIra him- 
seif, handed dawn through the whole line of teachers in the 

G]<$ Frcri A. N, Up idhyt WiTWtJ m* borfl u MuoiaiiTTfrU, thd ^Oih 
T srthanSffl.pl! + 

52 Gf. ikcL p. xxL 4 

53 B'ri rf AiE*k f k *noitJ3j DsgAQibarii' Jai 8cti(ir&tl 
AasEinS Ha par t. p, SO. 
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course of centuries. But the queer incongruity of the attempt 
to reconcile the concupiscence of Havana with the artificially 
created Jaina atmosphere is clearly revealed in the Pamfia 
Rdmdyann by K^gacandra which is another Jatna version of 
the epic in Kannada {c, 1105 A.D.)^ 

On hearing of the complete recovery of Laxmana the 
ministers of Riivana advised him that prudence was the better 
part of valour, and told him that the turn brothers ( Riima and 
Laxmana) would be more than a match for Rlvana* But 
the haughty prince with vanity equal to his evil intentions 
declared : 

'■ Shall I. who made e'en Svarga's lord 
Before my feet to fall. 

Now meekly yield me*—overawed 
By this mere princeling small ? 

Nay* better 4 twere, if so must be* 

My life be from me reft, 

I still could boast, what most I prize* 

A warrior's honour kfi (! ). 

NathLess, to make my victory sure, + 

I F 11 have recourse to magic lore. 

There is a spell, the 4 astras tell, 
which multiplies the form, 

I£ this rare power T may attain, 

HI seem to b a tint the battle-plain. 

My ’wildered enemies shall see, 

Before, behind, to left, to right* 

Phantasmal Havana crowd to fight. 

Whom darts shall strike in vain. 

Its name is bahu-rUpitii, 9 
4 * Tis won by stem austerity tw 

{worthy of a nobler cause )* 
* That nothing might impede him In the acquiring of the magic 
power, Ravaqa^ issued orders that throughout Lanka audits 
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territories no animal life should on any account he taken ; that his 
warriors should fora time desist from fighting ; and that ail 
his subjects should be diligent in performing the rites of Jma-piija, 
Then entered he the Jaina lane 
His palace walls within. 

Attendant priests before him bore 
The sacred vessels* as prescribed 
In books of holy lore. 

And there to lord Silntl^wara 
He lowly rcvcncnce paid : 

Omitting no due ritual 

That might secure his aid. 

After worship had been performed with due solemnity* he 
took a vow of silent meditation ; and seating himself in the 
padmCtsana posture* began a course of rigorous concentration of 
rnindl and suppression of the bodily senses. 

And there he sat, like □ statue fixed ; 

And not a wandering thought was mixed 
With his abstraction deep. 
f f Upon his hand a chaplet hung* 

With beads of priceless value strung. 

And on it he did ceaseless teU 
The mantras that would serve him welL 
When Bibhlsana learned through spies what Havana was 
doing, he hastened to Hama, and urged him to attack and slav 
Havana before he could fortify himself with his new and 
formidable power. But Rama replied : 

"Ravana has sought Jin£ndra*s aid 
In true religious form. 

It Is not meet that we should fight 
With one engaged in holy rite* 

His weapons laid aside. 

I do not fear his purpose fell. 

A f e marie spelt can sfrre him mil * 

Wk*j steals his neighbour s bride. hh 
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Bibhlsaija and Angada arc disappointed with ibis reply, and 
resolve to try and break Rivals devotions without the 
knowledge of Rama. So they send some of the monkey- 
bannered troops to disturb him. 

They rush toward the town in swarms upon swarms; 
They trample the corn, and they damage tfie farms; 

They frighten and chevy the maidens about; 

And ail through the temple they shriek and they shout* 
And make a most fearful din. 

But Havana stirred notas still as a stone. 

His mind was intent on his japa alone. 

'Jhen the y&k$a& f or guardian spirits of the JIna shrine, 
interpose, drive forth the intruders, and appeal to Rama and 
Laxmana to withdraw them. Finally it is arranged that any¬ 
thing may be done to break Havana's devotions, so bug as his 
life is not taken and the palace and temple* arc not destroyed. 
Then Angada, heir to KLskindha's wide soil. 

Determines himself Rivals penance to spoil. 

He mounts on Xi^kindha, his elephant proud; 

And round him his ape-bannered followers crowd. * 

He rides through the suburbs of Lanka's fair town, 
Admiring Us beauty, its groves of renown. 

He enters the palace, goes alone to the fane ; 

With reverence he walks round Sanliiwara's shrine. 

And in lowliness worships the image divine. 

When—sudden—he sees giant Ravaiia there. 

Seated, still as some mountain, absorbed in his prayer 1 
, Surprised and indignant, in anger he speaks:— 

11 What 1 miscreant, hypocrite, villain! dost thou 

11 In holiest temple thy proud forehead bow 

11 Who has right ways forsaken, thy lineage disgraced* 

" The good hast imprisoned, the harmless oppressed, 

“ And hast snatched from thy neighbour bis virtuous wile, 
M How canst thou dare to pray in SautUw ara's hall 3 
" Better think on thy misdeeds, and turn from them all, 


I 
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iJ Know by Rama's keen arrows in death thou shalt fall! 
M And no magical rite the dread doom can forestall* 
ff When the Homes Found thy pakce leap higher and higher 
41 Too late thou digest wells to extinguish the fire l 11 
Thus saying, ho tore off Havana's upper garment and smote 
him with it; he scattered the beads of his chaplet upon the 
ground; he stripped Havana's queen of her jewels, and 
slandered her sorely; he tied her maidens in pairs by the hair 
of their heads ; he snatched off their necklaces and hung them 
round the necks of the Jaina images; and he defied and insulted 
Havana m every possible way. 

The poor trembling women were frantic with fear. 

And tried to rouse Ravaoa. They bawled in his ear- 
" What 15 the good ofthy japa ? Rise. save us from shamei 
" Rise quickly and fight for thine ancient good name." 
But Havana heard not* nor muscle did move- 
As fixed as the Pole Star in heaven above. 

Then a thunderbolts crash rent the firmament wide ; 

And adown the bright flash did a yaksini glide. 

And swtfty took station at Kava^a aside, 
fl I have come at thy bidding/' the visitant said, 

M I can lay on the field all thy enemies dead 
Jh Savc Hanuman, Laxmrnin and Rama divine, 

" Who axe guarded by might that is greater than mine/* 
" Alas ! 11 answered Havana, with spirit depressed, 

*' If those three remain, what availeth the rest ? 

This long quotation must serve to show that Fauranic 
Jainism was a reflex of Fauranic BriJimanism, and no 
improvement upon the latter except in the mitigation, within 
certain limits, of the elements of exaggeration. The dominance 
of ritual over ethics is clearly visible in the picture of Rivaqa 
presented above. The Mumvdmsabhyudaya of Cidansndakavi, 
as well afij inscriptions in Coorg* attem pt to give a tone of 
reality to these descriptions by stating, for instance, that the 

55 Of- pp. 35-41, 
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images of Gommata and Padvanatha at Bejgoia were brought 
from Lanka by Rama and Seeti ; and that several ba$(is in 
Coorg were built by these heroes of epic India, 

As there are Jaina versions of the Rdmdyana so are there Jnina 
versions of the Mahdbhdrata, One of the most important of them 
is the Harivamga-Furana, by Jinasena. It deals with ancient 
dynasties like the Kurus, the Fftndavas and the Yidavas cast in 
Jain a moulds and devoted to Jaina worship. “The transferences 
and adaptations made in some of the stories," observes 
Rajendralal Mitra, "are remarkable and suggestive. For instance p 
the rape of Sit a by Havana is transferred to the history of the 
Pandu brothers, whose wife Draupadi is said to have been carried 
away by one Padtnarmbha, King of Amarakankapura, who 
lived beyond the ocean, whence the Findavas rescued her. 
Again, the story of the lae-h&use in which Duryodhana wished 
to assassinate the Faodus is described as a device adopted by 
Krs^ a to dude from the army of Jar&sandha which had pressed 
him very hard and was about to take him prisoner. For a right 
appreciation of the true haring of the Hindu legends the accounts 
given in this work are of great value. " fiT - t 

In the vernacular garb* the Vihramatjuna Vijaya or more 
popularly called after the author, Pampa Bhdrata r is the earliest 
extant version of the epic in Kannada. This Pampa is different 
from the author of the Rdmdyana already quoted in estensa, 
and is distinguished by the epithet " Adi Pampa " or the first 
Pampa, His first work was j 4 dt Putdya relating the history of 
?$abha p the first Tlrthankata, composed in 941 when the poet 
was thirty-nine years of age. In the estimation of Mr, Narasim- 
hachar, this work is " unsurpassed in style among the Kanartse 
poets/" * 3 The distinctive feature of the Pampa Bhdraia are 
thus pointed out by Mr. E. P. Rice : 

as C/. Ep. Cn p. is ; Bleep Gao?? Inscription Ep. Cir« I 

Idlrod. P p. n 

TUjtiadr&Ul XJUrt, Katkeief awsikrii USS< VI Fmtii*. pp< 4-5, 

es Cf. {E. p.) ep p eii*! p|, aa-ax 

* ■* « 
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Unlike Vyasa's version, [i ) Draupadi ii the wife of Arjona 
alone, and not of all the Fandava brother*; (ii) Arjuna is the 
principal hero and the epic doses with his coronation together 
with Subhadra. at Hastinipura l {iii) the poet deliberately 
identifies Arjuna with Arikesari, his patron, and compares him 
to Siva h the Sun, Cupid, etc. Rice finds in this an 

oriental parallel to Spencer T s 1 Faerie Quern 1 in which 
GEoriana is Queen Elizabeth, This according to him is the only 
defect o i the poem, which otherwise is important as being less 
Sanskrit in vocabulary than the Adi Pur Una, II is interesting 
to note that the poet was rewarded with the grant of a village 
lor this immortal work. i? 

The jinasena, author of the Harivam&a Purina above 
referred to, b different irom the author of the Adi Pur ana, 
according to Mr. HirllSL The former belonged to the Punnata- 
gana, w r hereas the Latter was of the Sina-gana ™ Apart from 
the repetition of the names of the authors there is also a con¬ 
fusing repetition of the titles of works such as Adi Purdna t 
Harivamia Pur ana and Malta Purana. Indeed, the conventional 
standards in the realm of iconography and painting, noticed in 
a later chapter, resulting in the repetition of the same forms and 
stereotyped expression, also resulted in the choosing of the same 
subject by different writers in the course of centuries. Thus, 
we have one Purled by Jinas^oa, and another by Pam pa ; 
one M&kiZ Parana by Jinas£na and Gn^abhadra, another by 
Fuipadanta.* 1, and a third by Mallii^na ; -s Harivamia Pitrd ria 
by the first Jinastaa* and Harivamia Purdya by the second 
Jmas£na and hh disciple (same as Mahd Purdna ) and a third 
Harivamsa Purdna by Jinadftsa.* 3 Since these are all of the 
same type, we shall here take note only of the most important, 
viz., the Maha Parana of Jinasfina and Gu^abhadra* 

fit) Ibid., p Si 

63 Hir&UI, cf. aik, pi 11Li; cf . Natburam Freml, op. rik, pp, B, 30i f 

61 IbU„ p, *LUi f 

63 Gf* NitJmi turn Promi, op, oil. gp, * 
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Jinasirta was one of a series of celebrated Digambara Jaina 
authors, who came to the front propagating their religion, and 
increasing the power of their sect as they did so, during the 
earlier part of the Rltstrakuta period.” He was the disciple of 
Vjras$na to whom is ascribed the Jay&dhavalti-tiktl, It is a 
commentary on the ^afkhandSgamasStra,^ This work was 
completed by Jinasena in Safca 760 during the regin of 
AmOghfivar$a T ; the Adi Purina was commenced soon after. 
Its sequel, called the Utiara Parana, was developed in Saka Sjo 
by Gmiabhadra, the pupil of Jinasfina .** Both these writers 
arc highly spoken of by competent critics. 

According to Bhandarkar, the Adi Purina is an encyclopaedic 
work *' in which there are instances of alt metres and figures, 
which sets forth the doctrines of all the SSstras incidentally, is 
calculated to put to shame all other poems, and is worthy of 
being read even hy the learned. 41 In the opinion of a later 
Jama poet, cited by Pt. Nithttram Pr&ni, " whose minds will 
not be drawn away by words emanating from the lotus-face of 
Jinasfria, the king of poets, in whoso AfnAd Purina are Dharma, 
Mdksa, Sight Conduct and Poetry, all rolled in one ? " t 

*frr**r* 

aftffiw wrcw*nr *tfrg* , pl 1 
*rgr 1 treg- 

prw3TT% * IRW fTW fc'TPt I! M 

The following verse must serve as a sample of its poetic merit; 
ij 5 t tmspt^pn% *jwmof 1 

^tff wtarffsuni 11 ” 

Describing a rural scene the poet says, the pastoral maidens, 
seeing a line of parrots descending into the rice-fields, thought 
it to be the arch of prosperity. 

■ 

64 Cf. Thi Bom. Gtv* I tt\ pp- 4W-0V 

65 Cf. Ep, Car, II introd.' p. 33 ; HirlUL op. dt„ p. nliJ. 

66 Ibid., pp. Xitti iv: E ban ria i k*r F Uipart Cm 3an. MSS s 1533-3*. 
pp. 130^1. 

6 7 Ibid-, p. 1L!0, 

63 IJiLbamm ep. dt-, t*P- 

69 Adi XV 6. cf- NitbantBi Fnemi, op. cU.„ p. 69, 
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The poet's high ideal of the function of his art is thus 

stated by him : 

n m w qw ^ i 

ftm muff P 

Wi^wi%fr m a^ift * 

'mi *rrewfr1fr gusW? -mm u ™ 

* They alone are true poets in this world, they done are truly 
wise, in whom speech f poetry} engenders the embodiment of 
Dhamm ; that poetry alone rules which is in accordance with 
righteousness; the rest, however amiable it might seem, tends 
to wickedness and bondage. ' 

According to Mr, Pr^mi, Gunabhadn has attained the same 
success ip completing the later portion of the MoM Pur Una as 
Bagabhalfa's son had attained in completing the KMambari of 
his father. Out of due humility. Gunabhadra compares his own 
tusk to the completion of a building the major portion of which 
has already been constructed by another; or belter still 

IwrHrni fatftonifi **nwf*l < 

*mr (nwisr ^ a Tl 

Again he declares : 

H^Tftw m\w4 wft mi «iw: i 

fl^'ni fg jTFjft U 

* If my words are sweet they only declare the greatness of my 
guru, just as the sweetness of the fruit is but the outcome of 
the nature of the tree.' 

Mirk iqmiml if \ ft fnmr: i 

ft ?rr ™ ftw |fi 

1 My task is only to transcribe here what my gurus seated in 
my heart engender in the speech proceeding from my heart. #T1 

Another work of ■importance„ written by Jiuas^na. is the 
PtlTiv&bkyudaya . 71 "This poem is One of the curiosities of 

TO Ibid-, pp. (H 
71 lirid., p- 71- 
77 jw-.*n. 

7 * .m, p «. 
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Sanskrit Literature. It is at once the product and mirror of the 
litarary taste of the age. Universal judgement assigns the 
first place among Indian poets to Kalidasa, but Jinas£ni claims 
to be considered a higher genius than the author of the 
Cfoud Mzttcngfr ,"** The story relating to the origin of 
Partefibhyudaya is too interesting to be omitted It is stated 
that Klkhdasa came to BaxiMpura priding over the production 
of his Might i Data, Being instigated by Vinayas£na, Jinasfina 
told Kalidasa that he had pirated the poem from some ancient 
writer. When challenged by Kalidasa io prove his statement. 
jinas 4 na pretended that the book he referred to was at a great 
distance, and could be got only alter eight days. Then he came 
out with his own POrsv Jhhyud ay a . the last line of each verse in 
which was taken from Kalidasa. The latter is said to have 
been confounded by this, but jinasena finally confessed his 
whole trickery.” Gunabhadra, it is well known, completed 
his Uttar a Fur An* at Banka pura, and it is certain that 
he must have concocted TS this story* though it is a strange 
way of glorifying bU own teacher. Gunabhadm,. Likewise, 
modelled h]s Aitnanmasanam on the example of Bhartfhari's 
V* ir aiiit j k&mJi 

From these we turn to Somadeva, perhaps by far the most 

learned of Jaina writers of the South. The best known of his 

works is the Yaidstilaka-sampu, written in linked prose and 

verse. *■ What make Somadcva's works of very great 

importance/ P observes Mr* Hirilil* " are the learning of the 

author which they display, and the masterly style in which they 

are composed. The prose of Yosasiilaka vies with that of Bana< 

and the poetry at places with that of Hlgha**' Ti According to 

Peterson* 11 The FidasfrfaA*? is in itself a work of true poetical 

* 

7* I 0 B 3 A S. IBM* p. Q24 

71 Cf NUhnmn q P . eit. p pp. 54 - 5 . 

fa Th* Atltbankicity of thii itorj [9 questioned it If refclly aimttd by 
Yogiiil hii eommaalftfr ou 

7 T Itfd .fj* M. 7 fl 
TS Sitililt op. cit r p. xuii. 
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merit, which nothing but the bitterness of theological hatred 
would have excluded so long from the list of the classics of 
India.' 1 For an elaborate tigtice of this work, however, we 
must refer to Peterson's Report from which the above citation 
is made. We can find room here only for a few important 
illustrations. In the words of the poet himself, 

<Ttij nn-. trfr t 

Rrifc% rt *tBr t 

HT%: FTT7: II 

t* ir-r AfefVrTiT?? p i’■'-■jiiK l 



The date and place of composition are thus stated at the end of 
the work: 

si*: 3 'fi fira*i*?HTtJ>r*Tee!r* iSr^nrTi R^nta; 

ffTmn ; rhTKT B r c TT i TTTftT^f m km grcrrt rq nfnrWfa; uwtct 

irPTTTTf UT TRRrTTTtrm^t *fl^vnr(lTTT WPT TT H T yHth m rbr: THTTR- 
n wt^ tT5r r ;HfTmirmfV'mirriTd i ji - ar-tpr; ff i RR^ww : , *Frcrt; tVVTtt^ 
nhJT; o'rrriTHJ *forTPtmi ^Knnr®TTm ifnr-rnnr faftRTftwfr? 

R 

tf=T «Rit5Tltt«Tt5lT^Tr*nrt VTR%tir^T J nrfif?T: ripaH 

W^mTRSR sfiflTt ftqqfcm T RTTRW 
R!T>7TR?irnraTT^ UTjfel^CTRTRlffcr mTTTT*$ '^PTPg ^T TRl l rft Tt *1*1- 
e*T sn^wr: n £ n st 

It is clear from this that the work was written in Saka 88 r at 
the court of Arik&ari’s son, a Calukya fcaudatory of KfsriA 
II T, R^lrakuta. Nenudeva is given as the name of Somadcva’s 
guru. In the words of Peterson, as already noted, "It 
represents a lively picture of India at a time when the Buddhist, 
Jaina r and Bralunanic^l religions were still engaged in a contest 
that drew towards it the attention, and well nigh absorbed the 

79 PeUttan, rjpeli, IV. p. 33. 

SO Cf, Sri Alia it Pianilil Digimbari J&ina S&faittiLi Ehtviju Stconj 
fitpsrt, pp. 84-6. , 

“1 /tid. r p. 96. 
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inteJlectual energies of all thinking men*" 95 The last part of 
the work entitled UpSstkSdhyanstn. divided into forty-six 
kdtpan or chapters, is a handbook of popular instruction on 
Jaina doctrine and devotion. 94 

ppn infr jfrai stfai qsiBH’i’irtl I 

Among the authors with whom So made va shows his acquain¬ 
tance are Bharavi, Bhavabhuti, Rhartrhari, Gunfirlhya. Vyasa, 
Bhasa, Kalidasa, B5na, Magha, Raja&khara ; and grammarians 
like Indra, Candra. Jinfcndra, Apiiala and Panini whose works, 
he says, were taught during his days. Besides, he also makes 
mention of ASva-vidya, Goja-vidya, Katna-parik^, Kama-^stra, 
Vaidyaka, etc.* 4 His other work of considerable interest is the 
Niiivakytimria which is almost verbally modelled on Kautilya’s 
Artha-idstra. K The mere ' table of contents ' of this work is 
enlightening. It has thirty-two chapters which are ;— 

(i) *t 5 rrgtar: ; (a] ; (3) stfrwgtsj:: [4) srfr<rrT^: ; 

{5) ftmor ; (6) (7) *ti; ( 3 ) W; (9) ; 

(10) (nfr; (tt)TTtT?tT; (*2) fcwpm: (131^’. (14) ^rt: 

(15) frsrt; (16} (17) *tTT<i: (id) *nr[ftr : (*9) .Tt^; 

{zo) ph (2i)*ta; (22)1*; (23) (24) thus; 

(35) R 4 HidUR; (afi) httatt : (27} : (28) Itot; 

(29) ; (30) as ; (31) ftsir; and (32J ircfiQf. At the 

end is given a Prasasti from which wc learn that Somadeva was 
the younger brother of MaMndraddva Bhattaraka who is • 
described as Further we are in- 

formed that Somadcva also wrote three other works, ( qwqgft 
travOfl, ’i^r^fnr»n»t!r, irtSpiRII&ffas'? ) which however are not 
extant. The epithets which he applies to himself with ciceroen 
pride are certainly worth mentioning, viz ; 

B3 FetcnGn, op tit-, p. 33. 

*3 Ibid., p. 46. 

94 ftacti- BO aborg, 

S& Foe ■ fnJltc AQAljmia we -VEhVtii^dJwrtWi If. |> P j. Q, XXlt Introd-, 
pp. 14-17, , 

a Q}> /«d., pp, 1-6, 
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3 TCf?f liVWI WWl 45 Tf*. M *^* . *■*. 

Then he asks, 

^rfl 1 

^ st^tuei ^Ttrfrar wfffltntii I 
*r ^ i*qpir=i^r& (iff ii 

qiftf mi n 

p 0 critic, who art neither an Akalanka in logic* nor a Hamsa- 
riddhaniad^va in scriptures, nor a J*ujyap&da in grammar, on 
what score art thou coming to discuss with SomadOva ? p In 
other words Somaddva claims to be at least equal to all the 
three scholars named, in the arts each of them excelled in. 
And finally he concludes with the words ; 

^TEVnr^tt-iyj^ *rn^T| i 

siV 1 ? T^rrFTi^ 

iwlsfar * n * 7 

The hook is replete with laconic expressions which might be a? 
readily drawn upon with effect as the sayings of Bator, or of 
Marcus Aurelius: or commented upon with learned parallels in 
the entire range of Sanskrit literature as done by its anonymous 
Br&hmamcal commentator. Indeed, it is a certificate to the 
universality of this Jain a writer that he has found his only 
learned commentator from among the non-Jainas* But it is 
considered almost anamolous by the Jainas that the author 
should have dealt with the subject as he has done. u For 
instance, in the w e find 

f^r^fiTRniTlBRPql 0 ?d l| 

waft ftwHdiHMt n *.* y 

8 J JWi.. Tflit. p. m> , 

as cf* ** pnft rw Sff ^ y\ ft 

alk mw ym 

wa \ f^#$r ^rTire m Rwt^k 

?! S MI4 irfi* ffdfot 341-di^^Gi aft apft^E ^tRfi 

wt £j*t 4 t 

KithurmEa Fiimh op. oit* p p 1 30 - 
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That is, * those are gfhasias or true house-holders who per¬ 
form the daily and occasional rites ; yajnas for the satisfaction 
of the Creator, the ancestors, and the elements constitute the 
daily rites. ’ No wonder that the commentator explains this 

as follows:— ^ T _ , 

tratif: T^r t%n% wnfreV-rm^t wmt 

ftUt'PIHTHHRTH'Jl*tT*i tWPflUW* * ft < 

tjatft jrV'ifi rjs-tfr Frctnsnitft '*TTn = f i wwi ^ “in' j 
fti^rif«nuri stispl: ns I 

As examples of some of Somadeva's proverbial statements we 
micht adduce the following :— 

(t) sfarcimtfN n h 18 

* Even like the bathing of an elephant [futile) is the ceremonial 
of a man whose senses and mind are disorderly or uncontrolled.' 

(a) franrere; Tmt^TPr ttthw ire; 11 *.< t #1 

Little grains of sand make a mighty land; lit. ‘Even atoms 
saved in course of time form a mountain like >Ieru,' 

{3} •CTTOljt Itj l tU l t ^RtTT^Krqt: II 3 *. II 
‘ Ideals divorced from practice are kingdoms owned in dreams.' 
In the words of Vallabhadfiva, cited by the commentator, “ By 
exertion alone are achievements made, not through mere inten¬ 
tions ; the prey never seeks the mouth of a sleeping lion, ,,,J 
From these specimens of Jaina contributions to Sanskrit 
literature we must now turn to die vernacular writers. 

Two of the most noted among the Kannada writers, namely, 
Adi Tampa and Abhinava Pam pa, authors respectively of the 
best known versions in Kannada of the M ahSbhiirata and the 

GO ,V iiinifcjklnif il* Ten, pp. 47-8, 

Du cy. a!5ii%Pk€i hj fill vifaefen i 
sfitiwrajM cmr m ^i 3 m n 

Ibi4-p CC'DI p, 

n lWd. p p. IT. 

■s c/. * nSfnfy i 

tf fg gneq 3§i ^ U 

Ibid 1 p- IS. * 
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Rdmdyana, have already been cited. But they were by no 
means the earl test, nor even the only writers on Ihe subject. 

11 No Indian vernacular. " wrote Mr. Lewis Rice, "contains a 
richer or more varied mine of indigenous literature though 
scarcely at all known or exposed, (than Kanarcse ); a literature, 
moreover, which as the product to a great extent of Jain and 
Ling ay at authors, is independent o[ Sanskrit and Brahmanical 
works. 11 * 4 They wrote on all subjects, as we shall notice 
below; on religion and ethics, on grammar and prosody, on 
medicine and even natural science, such as was understood in 
those days. Out of the aSo poets (belonging to the period of our 
survey, noticed by Mr. R. HarasiiuhSehar, in his K iJFffd&iAa- 
Rm&mtri ), no less than 95 are Jaina poets ■ the Ylra-Saiva or 
Lingayat poets come next. being 90 ; w hereas the Brfthmanfeal 
writers are only 43, and the rest, all included 50. 14 

The earliest of these, namely Kaviparam^ti, whom, however, 
we know only by allusion, goes as far back as at least the 
4th century A. D.** Both Jinasena and Guiiabhadra, in the 
Adi and Utter a Puraj^a respectively, speak of him as an earlier 
writer on the same subject : 

q? mvftatii «n- T 
nw i fawm 11 M ** % 

But among the writers of whom we know more definitely is 
SrTvardhad£va, also called Tumbut&rae&rya from his birth-place, 
author of a commentary on thcTafriwtffi MahiHdstra, entitled 
Cttdiltnatti, which is said to have run into 96,000 verses. Two 
facts bring out the greatness of this work : Dandm* of the 6th 
century A- Lb, praises Srlvardhad£va for having " produced 
Sarasvati {1, e, learning and eloquence) from the tip of hb 

H3 Rice, Mpanrf hpi^ Coot# I, |x. S9S- 

94 NHTJiilmblctiIrji.. J, ladrod. p r ui, 

Rjm ( E. P.), K&nartM Literature, pp K £d4T, 

96 Cf* Mtfanrius Fidvflrfrrt/edmAJtl I r pp. &0, fin 
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tongue, ns Siva produced (he Ganges front the tip of In* top* 
knot ”.* T And BhatfSkalanka, the great Kantia^a grammarian 
(1604}, refers to SrTvardhadfiva's book as the greatest work in 
the language, and as incontestable proof of the scholarly chara¬ 
cter and value of Kannada literature « But, unfortunately, 
no copy of the book has yet been discovered. For the earliest 
extant specimen of Kannada composition by a Jaina writer, we 
must therefore refer to the inscriptions at bravana Belgoja. tn 
one of these dated c. 700 A. D. the death of an ascetic named 
Nandisena is thus described. 

ifcdoiifo tSatd artyiiiMu*** 1 *wwi$stn' «*dtrto 

fcorfaa ^tdoc ©teraJf ff 6 $ 5 i skinciSdv' fi^ssriro H 

jIdsiaiy“o J 3 s 8 tijtdt 4 od»fldcsrlods 

<d» da rfoMif! ^ddstadddr dt sfdattfJ, tow* I 4 I 
■Swift fading as the rainbow’s hue 

Or lightning flash or morning dew. 

To whom do pleasure, wealth, and fame, 

For many years remain the same ? 

Then why should I, whose thoughts aspire 

To reach the highest good, desire . , 

Here on the earth long days to spend? 

Reflecting thus within his mind. 

The noble Nandi Sen 

All tics that bound to Life resigned. 

To quit this world of paifti 

And so this best of anchorites 
The world of Gods did gain. 1W 

KavirajamSrgn or the 1 Royal Road of Poets ’, attributed by 
some to the authorship of Amoghavarsa RaitrakBta, 191 is the 
earliest extant work from which we some to know of the 

0T Gf, Kp. Or- II SB ftt- „ . . . „ 

BS C/, Hie* (E. F}. op.clt., P a: (; Bin* iTywruand Crwj 

B3 apfcsr^IifaB 83 : nl, lUriiimhSihljja, S'iU*na PvAyi Ufwyar., 
P- 1- . . 

100 Ric* ( E. F.) op- cit , p- :?■ 

101 U/.-N46iiuriUii Praini,, Op- of&j, p, 3*. 
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existence of numerous other writers of an earlier age. According 
to this poet, roughly assigned to the middle of die ninth 
century A, D., 

1 In all the circle of the earth 
No fairer land you‘11 find. 

Than that where rich sweet Kannada 
Voices the people's mind. 

i * 

"The people of that land are skilled 
To speak in rhythmic tone; 

And quick to grasp a poet's thought. 

So kindred to their own. 

Not Students only, but the folk 
Untutored in the schools. 

By instinct use and understand 
The strict peotic rules. lw 

It is interesting to compare this with the following lines from 
an inscription at Soraba, of the time of Devaraya I of Vijaya- 
nigara (140s):— 

aa^-D 

(tfsbarfj Sw.aJJtfrtstStjJJd itfslrsw- 

& # —» ii 

iasI loa 

The poet describes the charming K striata country as the home 
of learning and of Jin&dkarm#* We have already seen that 
this is largely true, and it was during the Golden Age ol Jainism 
under the Gangas that Kannada Literature got considerable 
patronage and impetus. Among the prose writers in Kannada 
referred to in the Ka^iwajamarga is Durvinita, who is identified 
with the Ganga ruler of that name {482-532 A. D.} r He is 
said to have been the author of a commentary on the difficult 
15th sargtf of Bharavi's Kirtitarjunlya* 141 Far a more detailed 
consideration of the patronage of learning under the Gan gas 

102 I'lrirtijflwilfijii I B 3G-0 : f/. Rico ( E. P, ) op. cit.„ p. 29. 

1C3 N^TiVflimhictiarja, op. at., p. Sonbn 58 L* 

llji ffcee [E. p. I, flp, trie,, p, 38; cf. JCLtdltir Plat** of SS j,ra.iEmhi:i O&agft, 
Mysafa ArotidQ'jLuficiJ Export UTil, p. ’IL?; ibid. 1034, p. 7b. 
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we must refer to the laborious wort of the lute Mr. Lewis Rice , 
and the Mysore Archaeological Reports. We can here find 


space for only a few specimens. 


Madhava l is said to have been the author of a commentary 
on the Dattaka-sWa: he is also described as an "expert in the 
theoretical exposition and practical application of the science 
of polity;" lM as " o touch-stone for testing gold: the learned 
and the poets,'' and as ** conducting himself agreeably to his 
culture and modesty ". m Avinlta is said to have been 
“worthy of being reckoned first among the learned, and " of 
a mind filled with learning and modesty;" Bdtuga as, " a 
Brahma in learning,” “ versed in dancing and other accomplish¬ 
ments; “ Ereyappa as, "a Bharata in the arts of singing, 
instrumental music, dancing, and other minor arts, an authority 
to great grammarians, a treasury of speech," etc.; and of Rica- 
mu lb III or Biituga II,—“ This intelligent prince learnt in his 
early age the science of politics, riding‘on elephants and horses, 
play at ball, wielding the bow and sword, the drama, grammar, 
medicine, poetry, mathematics, Blmrata-lSsItit, Kihiisus and 
JWhjs, dancing, singing, and instrumental music.” 10T . 

A typical scholar of the times is found in Vadighangah 
Bbatt a > who was a learned convert from Brahmanism. He is 
described in the following terms in the Kudlur Plates of 
Marasimha Ganga who made him a grant {of 20 gady 3 nums in 
Cash and 12 fthandugea in grain, being the revenue of the village 
of Bagiyur} "as Wa-guru's (religious teacher's) fee 

1 Vadighangala was a treasury of the jewels of wisdom, a 
mine of the pearls of intellect. With very little effort and 
labour on his part all learning came to him in a very short 
time as though it had been made ready in his previous 
birth. He was the author of a grammatical system free 
from dioubt and controversy. Hu, like Brahma, knew the 
essensc of the science of grammar, and was looked up to as 


h 4.F1 * . #A A* 1. _J d:^ V*. fll* 1 r, ft'2 
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a great authority by grammarians. He was well versed in 
the three schools of logic, and in the Lokayata, Sinkhya, 
Vedanta and Baudha systems of philosophy ^ and in Jainism 
he became celebrated as ¥£dighangala. He was, besides, 
an eminent poet. Like a sun on the eastern mountain h 
Syttdvada, he destroyed the mass of darkness arrogant 
scholars, by the resplendent rise of his learning; cut off the 
expansion of the lilies, proud disputants, by the rays o[ his 
eloquence, and acquired the high distinction of VadighangaU 
on the earth* 

1 His eloquence in the exposition of literature made 
king Ganga-Gangeya ( # Ganga among the Gang as f.d* 

Marasimha )„ a cuckoo in the grove of delighters in all 
learning, his pupil. His instruction in politics induced the 
learned men of VaLLibharikja's capital ( if, Mioyakheta of 
the Ra^trakutas} to show him great honour, which showed 
to the world his greatness and remarkable scholarship; and 
his counsel to Kpg&uffa (which enabled him to conquer 
all the regions), procured for him the king's esteem along 
with *that of all bis Mdndaiikas and 1 

The artistic execution as well as its composition ( a Sanskrit 
Campu work of considerable literary merit ) make the above 
record of unique interest, besides Its historical value as the 
longest of the Ganga copper-plate inscri prions giving a full 
account of their dynasty* The Kannada works produced under 
the Gangas were principally, the Hafivamia and Neminfflh& 
Purina by Gu^avarmA 1. under Mahtfndraiilaka or lireyappa 
( SSfi-qij A* D.)* Camunda or Cavunda Raya's TriSajfi* 
ta&$ana Maka-purfim, better known as GJvumfardyu-Purfina 
under Racamalla IV (974-84); and Chhand 4 mh»dhi or 
‘■Ocean of Prosody" by Nftgavarma I (c-984A.lL), Of 
these, the second is of special interest and importance as the 
work of the great minister and general who erected the famous 

colossus at Belgok, and as the oldest extant specimen of □ 

« * 

KB RudLue FUm ot UjruLStah:ii G&og« r ibid, I"j21. pp- 25* (, 
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book written in continuous prose, enabling ns, therefore, to 
gain a knowledge of the language as spoken in the tenth 
century {978 A. I>.). Nagavarma's prosody, with additions 
by later writers, still remains the standard work on the subject 
in Kannada. The work is addressed by the poet to his wife. 
In the vrftas, or metres, each verse is composed so as to be an 
example of the metre described in it- It is said rhnt he also made 
a translation of Balia's Kaduniban in Kannada. 1M 

Like Adi Pam pa, Nfigavarma too came from Vcngi. as also 
another great writer named Ponna. The migration of these 
three Jaina writers from the Andhra into the Kannada country 
is a strong commentary upon the attitude of the two provinces 
towards Jainism. 

Forma lived under the patronage of the Rastrakutn king 
Krstjaraja (also called Akalavar^a and Anupama, 939^9® )■ 
account of his proficiency in Sanskrii as well as Kannada, the poet 
received the title of L 1 bhaya-Kwi-CakwvaTti or 1 Imperial Poet 
in Both Languages', His most famous work is the &hUi-ParSna, 
relating the history of the ifith Tirthankara, He also wrote an 
acrostic poem entitled Jimksharamdie, in praise of the Jinas. 11 * 
Another contemporary writer who deserves mcntiofl is Karina, 
author of Ajiia PurUna and Sahasa Rhima Vijaya, popularly 
known as the Caddyuddha or the ’ Conflict of Clubs. 1 It 
describes the incident in the Mahiibhdrata wherein, Bhlma fulfils 
his vow to break the thighs of Dutyfidham and slay him. The 
work was composed under the patronage of Ahavamalia 
Calukva, who is likened by the poet to Bhlma, just as Pampa 
had done with Arik&ari, in his Pampa BMrata, He is chiefly 
praised for his literary skill, fluency, and fascinating style. 111 

We might go on multiplying these instances and the catalogue 
will still remain unexhausted. Hence,, for the sake of brevity 
we classify t he remaining writers according to subjects as under: 

100 Cl Bkw (E, f’,}, op. eit., pp. 3-'-39 

110 Ibid., pp. 31-3. 

111 Ibid , fpi IW t 
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JiMM-bhaskara Nemaha Urges contemplation and study of tins 

caritrt Slstras are far more valuable than either 

outward rites or austerities, ( c, 1559 )- 
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The above list is by no means exhaustive p but only represen¬ 
tative. It is based on the accounts given by Mr. E. P. Rice 
whose History of Kanarese Literature is a valuable guide in 
English for those who cannot read the precious volumes, 
Katnafaka Km Catitri* by Mr. R. Narasimhich&r. In addition 
to what has been stated above, we must draw attention to one 
or two more examples. One is that of Kami, the earliest known 
Jaina poetess in Kannada* It is related that at the court of 
BaJ]ala Raja (Hc^sala) of Dorasamuclra the King, in order to 
test her proficiency, asked Ragacandra to repeat half a stanaa, 
which Kanti would immediately complete; " somewhat "V as 
Rice points out, 41 after a fashion recently current in England of 
completing ' Limericks h ". lia -Another example is that of the 
earliest known Kannada novel, entitled LUuvail, by Nemicandra. 
M It is written in the usual champu in a pleasing style, but h M as 
Rice ob5cr. es, 11 disfigured by erotic passages ," m The story is 
that of a Kadamba prince who saw in a dream a beautiful 
princess (the heroine^ and she Ekewbe dreamt of him. They 
were unacquainted, but after mutual search and various 
adventures were ultimately wedded. It is based on the Sanskrit 
romance Vi&w mtelta by Subandhu (c. 6io-}* but the Scene is 
transferred from Ujjaiui toBanavas^. Both Kanti and Ncmi* 
candra belonged to the 12th century. In respect of the 
Kannada grammars by Jaina writers, the following remarks by 
Burnell and Rice arc wotrb recording: Of the Sabdamuni- 
darpam, Burnell wrote, 11 The great and real merit of the 
Sabdiimanidctrpana i$ that it bases its rules on independent 
research and the usage of writers of repute. Iti this way it is 
far ahead of the Tamil and TcJugu treatises, which are much 
occupied with vain scholastic disputation P \ I1S In the opinion 
of Mr. Lewis Rice, 14 This encomium is equally applicable to 
other Kan arose grammars, which had not been made pubEc in 

lit K*« (E. F-b ^ eit-i P- SO. 

na ma.. & is. 

Ill Btlr&eM f o/ pp &5. 
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1875. when Burnell wrote. Nothing is more striking than the 
wealth of quotation and illustration from previous authors 
which these grammatical writings contain, and this gives them 
a high scientific as well as historical value Ir . 111 

JATNA ART tN KARNATAKA 

The most distinctive contribution of Jainism to Art in 
Karnataka was in the realm of Iconography. As with every¬ 
thing else in life, the Jainas appear to have carried their spirit 
of acute analysis and asceticism into the sphere of art and 
architecture as well. There arc minme details, for instance, in 
the a standard book on the subject in South India, 

according to w hich, 

’The image of a Jinashould have only two arms, two eyes, 
and a cropped head : either standing with legs kept straight or 
in the abhewga manner ; or it may be seated in the psdmasana 
posture, wherein also the body must be kept erect. The figure 
should be sculptured as to indicate deep contemplation ; the 
right palm should be kept facing upwards upon the left palm 
held ip the same manner {and both resting on the crossed legs). 
On the SirtAiTjiifls on which the image of the Jina is seated 
{and round the praMdruIi) should be shown the figures of 
Narada and other tyis. hosts of gods (and goddesses), 
vidyadharas and others, as, either seated or standing in the air, 
and offering worship to the Jina. 

■ Below the ftrtAsania must be the figures of (other) Jinas in 
a worshipping attitude; those are the siidhas (or iditiddhas ?), 
the ’iu S andkas {sugaias ?), Cahantu { carhantSs , i. e. Arhantas >), 
Jana (Jina ?) and pHr&vakas \ these five classes are known by 
the name of Ponca-paratrieftins} 1 ** The complexions of these arc 
respectively sphatika (crystal), white, red, black, and yellow. 
The central Jina figure should be shaped according to the 
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uttama*da$a-teljL measure, whereas those of the dSuatas and 
the twenty-four Tlrthantams surrounding him in the other 
(^PEjjii/iyjfnfi and adhatna) daiatala measures. The body should 
b€ perfectly free from ornaments, but on the right side of the 
chest (a little over the nipple) there should be the Sti-vaisa 
mark of golden colour. 

* On the right and teft side of the gate ot the temple of Jina, 
there should be the dxcdrapdlakas named Cauda and Maha - 
Can da respectively / m 

It becomes clear from this extract that there was a regular 
system of sculpture and architecture to which the workers were 
expected strictly to conform. The excessive deference to ritual 
prescription, generally recognised as a defect in Hindu art, as 
Smith observes, is carried to such an extremity by the Jainas. 
that images differing in age by a thousand years are almost 
undistinguishabk in style. The uniformity which runs through 
the centuries extends all over India, so that little difference 
between Northern and Southern productions is noticeable, and 
the genius of individual artists hods small scope for iu display. 117 
The best illustrations of this remark arc undoubtedly the three 
wellknown colossi of Karnataka, viz. the statues of Commatc^- 
vara or Balitibali at Sravapa Belgoja, Karkala, and Yfcpur or 
V£n^|;. The last one is the smallest of the three (35 ft. high ) 
and the first the biggest, rising to a height of 56J ft, All the 
three are carved,, each out of a single block of gneiss, giving 
expression to the same ascetic ideal in the self-same manner, 
wdth the exception of the dimples in the cheeks of the Y^ur 
colossus expressing 1 a deep, grave smile/ They date respect¬ 
ively from about 983 A. D-* 1432 A, D., and 1604 A,D. 11 * All 
are set on heights of more or less prominence, visible from a 
considerable distance around; and, despite their formalism, 
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"command respectful attention by their enormous mass and 
expression of dignified serenity*. That at IQrkaja is 42 ft. 5 
inches high, 10J it, broad and to ft. thick, weighing about 80 
tons* 1 ** " This is one of those colossal statues that are found in 
this part of the country ", says Walhouse, ** statues truly 
Egyptian in size, and unrivalled throughout India <xs detached 
works r Nude, cut from a single mass of granite, darkened 
by the monsoons of centuries, the vast statue stands upright* 
with arms hanging straight but not awkwardly h down the sides 
in a posture of somewhat stiff but simple dignity, 1 * 1 * p 

This figure of Gemmated warn is indeed known only in 
Karnataka, and statues of that size are very rare elsewhere, 131 
Gommate£wara Bahuhali, or Ehujabuli is supposed to have been 
the son of the first Trrihankara, Vrsabha, who attained salva¬ 
tion in that position of K£y 6 l$arg&. His feet are entwined with 
weeds and Kukkufa-sarpas. On the Gantfragiri Hill at Srava^a 
Befgota is also another statue, that of Bharata, brother of 
Batiubah, of great size, broken below the knees, yet standing 
erect : 

11 A statue solid set 

And moulded in colossal calm J1 . 

In the Jaina cave at Bidatni a similar figure is seen whkh, in 
the opinion of Ferguses, is much older (c. Coo A. D.) than the 
three great monoliths, but represents the same individual —the 
ideal ascetic who stood in meditation until the ant-hills arc;-* 
at his feet and creeping plants grew round his limbs. 
'* This Gomata* Gummata or Dorbali rr , he also says, 
"has no prominent place in the £vetambara pantheon, though 
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Porsvanatba is with them occasionally represented in a similar 
position/" 111 

The question naturally arises as to how these huge images 
were moved to their present place. f * The task of carving a 
rock standing in its place had it even been twice the size, the 
Hindu mind never would have shrunk from ; but to move such, a 
mass up the steep smooth side of the hill seems a labour beyond 
their power, even with all their skill in concentrating masses o t 
men on a single point " says Fergusson. 11 * Yet the fact remains 
that, at least at Karkaja, the statue with its immense propor¬ 
tions was moved up a smooth and steep rock nearly 300 feet 
high. According to tradition, it was raised on to a train of 
twenty iron carts furnished with steel wheels* on each of width 
lo.ooo propitiatory coeoauuts were broken, and covered with an 
infinity of cotton; it was then drawn by legion* of worshippers 
up an inclined plane to the platform on the hiihtop* where it 
now stands. 1 * 1 

Folk-songs of South Kanara also throw some light upon this 
point, and seem to contain the soul of truth within their legen¬ 
dary exterior. They ascribe the erection of all the three.statuea 
to the popular devil Kalkuda : ™ 

’ The king of B£lur and Bejgttja sent for Kalku<ta the stone- 
matn of Kalta^a Mamad ( N. E. of Mangalore). He put the 
thread on his shoulder ia let people fotm his caste, and held up an 
umbrella. He made sharp his adze and put it on his shoulder. 
He made sharp his chisel and put it in a bag. He made sharp 
his axe and put it on his shoulder. He carried a cord and a 
pose for measuring. He dressed himself in his dressing-room, 
and then ho dressed himself again, M I am going to the king¬ 
dom of Bejguji* he said to his wile. He reached Be[gu|a where 
he ascended twelve steps of stone. He passed by the gate. He 
passed by a painted edvadi. He passed by a pillar of precious 
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sfowcs, and a large yard- There the king sat down on hh throne 
uith pea-cock'sfeathers. He held up hb hands and saluted him : 
*'Cume Ralkuda, take a seat/' said the king, 

11 Why did you send for me ? pp asked Kalku^a, *' Now this 
is evening #n4 the time to take ones food\ therefore take five sers 
of rice, and go to your lodging ; I shall tell you your work 
Tomorrow morning, and then you must work well," said the king. 

Next morning the king directed him to do fine work, such as 
a test* { temple ), with i p ooo pillar s r and with rao images. 
Seven tempter with seven idols: a small temple inside and a 
garden outside : an elephant in the outer yard, and aho a large 
idol- called Gummada. Work such that only one door was opened 
when a thousand doors were shut, and that the thousand doors 
were opened when a single door was shut ; — a budding for 
dancing and another for dancing-girls, and also others for 
lodgings; —an elephant that seemed to be running; — a fine 
horse and a lion. 

“ J to choose my own stones/' said Kalkuda* 

* r Ga there to a large rock, and get the stones you like/' said 
the kiJig* 1 

“ He went to a large rock called Pcrya Kali uni and remembered 
ike gods on tin four sties. He lound the deft in the storing and 
put his chisel there, and then he applied his axe. Therms 
was separated, just likefitsh from the blood. He then did fate 
work, and built the basti of a thousand pillars, etc. ia * 

Then the song proceed^—^ M Hi* a year and six months since 
/ earns, l must go to my native country. Therefore, I beg 
leave/" said Kalkuda. 

The king presen ted hint with a cot to he down on, a chair to 
sit on, five torches for Tight, a stick to walk with, clothes up to 
the shoulders, and betel leaves to fill his mouth. ■ 

Then Halku^t's ton, seeing his own father's work said : 
' H All the work is done well, except the image of a frog which is iiof 
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don* weU. Its eyes are not done well Its paws are not well 
done. Its legs are not properly done." 

M Rama, Rama, BermRt i/ F \ exclaimed Kalktida, "Many 
have seen and examined my work; many have been satisfied with 
it You were born but yesterday, and are only just grow n up ; 
s tiU you fun# found out a mistake in my work. If the king heard 
of this, he would He me to an elephants leg and heat me with 
horse-whips. He would dishonour me, and then what would be 
the use of my life ? '* So saying, Kalkuda put down his toots and 
took out a knife from A is girdle and cut his own throat. Thus did 
he kill himself. 

" Father, although you are dead, I mil not lean your loots,'* 
said the SOn»»..j£fuf he worked at Belgoia better than his father 
had done. He built the seven temples ; he established a 
Brahma™ (?), etc. 

* * * 

Bairana-sfida (Balrftsu Wodeya ? } B King of Karkala, heard the 

news, sent for him, and told Aim to work in his kingdom* .„. 

He made a basti with a thousand pillars, 22o images, a dancing 
roon^a lodging for dancing girls, etc. 

*’ Go to a rock on dry land and make Gummafasarni there, 11 
said the king. He made the Gommatas&rni, He made a 'pillar 
called Btmlakamba, a pillar of Maharyavami. He made a 
garden inside the temple, 

11 You people, bring fifty cocoanuts in a basket, and betel-nut 
on a fan ; catt together the 5,000 people of Kdrkala, and raise the 
Gommalasdmi, he said. Bui they could not do ft" 

** Very well, " said Kitikuda ( the younger ) Y and he put the left 
hand under the Gummata and raised it m and placed il on a base, 
and then he set the Gumma t a up-right. " 

] ( J& Thi* it tvideDLljf ft fefrTunee la ibe BmlmLft. dova J'iUnr* or Mioft*-. 
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This Interesting legend makes it dear that the Jainas em¬ 
ployed Brlhmameal architects and sculptors as well. In the 
sequel we are told that the King of Karkala said, " T wifi not kt 
KaikuJa who A as u&rkcd in my kingdom, work in another 
country ; PJ and he cut off his left arm and right leg T In spite 
of this, however, Kalkuda went to Tinunajila. 1 * 7 King of YiflJlr* 
and did fine work with only On* arm and one kg. His sister, 
RuUurti ( another devil worshipped in South Kanara }, h said 
to have taken full revenge for the ill-treatment of her brother 
to which the fall of the Karkak Wodeyars is attributed, 1 ** The 
legend also amply illustrates the life of a sculptor, his skill his 
sense of honour, his hereditary attachment to his vocation, his 
small remuneration, as well us his hardships which often dis¬ 
abled him for life, though his indefatigable enthusiasm for his 
task was more than could be curbed by such calamities. But 
in spite of ail this, wc cannot fail to notice that lack of versati¬ 
lity m expression, which resulted in repeating the same acts 
and same forms over and over again-at Eejgy Ja* at Karkala, and 
also at \cnur,—almost like a machine turning out stereotyped 
blocks v Numberless images might be figured, ” says Smilh, 
Jl without adding anything to the reader's knowledge of Indian 
arL They differ from one another merely in the decree of 
perfection attained io mechanical execution/*** There is W the 
Madras Museum, a Jaina image on ihe base of which are written 
the words that King Silva Dcva, 1 a great lov er of Sahtiya 
(literature } 1 1 made (the image j according to tuk. 130 There 
are innumerable such images made of metal, stone, or even 
gems. The Jainas, as Walhouse has remarked, delighted in 
making their images of ail substances and sizes, but almost 
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always, invariable in attitude, whether that be seated or 
standing. Most of the images belong to the Digambara sect or 
school, are nude. Small portable images of the saint are made 
of crystal, alabaster, soapstone, blood-stone, and various other 
materials: while the larger are carved from whatever kind of 
stone is locally available* He also mentions a life'Sbte brass 
image of fi&ntiswani at Y£nur, erect and enshrined in burnished 
silver and brass-work variegated with red ornaments- m Each 
TTrthankara is distinguished from another by bis colour, his 
ckinita and lanchha* u, and the Yaksas and Yafot'wis who 
attend Oft him; the Svctinibara images differ from the 
Digambara particularly in the nudity and absolute lack of 
ornament in the latter. 1 *® But. in the words of Mr* KinilaJ C. 
Metha, "Somehow or other the aesthetic clement was over¬ 
shadowed by other considerations, and size rather than strength 
in sculpture, elaboration of detail more than the beauty of form 
or out-line in building, and narration more than accomplished 
expression in pictures, become the dominant qualities of Indian 
art as developed under the austere influence of Jainism/ 1 m 
Another peculiar contribution of the Jasnas, nof only to 
Karnataka but also to the whole of Indian or even Eastern art, 
is the free-standing pillar, found in front of almost every basti 
or Jama temple in Karnataka. ir Io the whole range of Indian 
art, M observes Smith, "there is nothing, perhaps, equal to these 
Kamra pillars for good taste. A particularly elegant example, 
52J ft. in height* faces a Jain temple at MudbidrJL The 
material is granite, and the design is of singulargrace (c, nth or 
13th cent. A* D, U" 151 There are about twenty such pillars in 
the District of South Kanaia alone, which made many other 
distinctive contributions to Jaina art, as # we shall notice in die 
course of this chapter. There are two kinds of such pillars in 
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Karnataka namely, the Brahma-iwa-stambhas and the Nana- 
stambhos, The former bear figures of the BrahmanicaL god 
Brahma ; the latter arc taller and have a small pavilion at the 
capital* 144 We have already referred to the Tyagada Brahma- 
dtva-pilLir at Caiidragiri which is considered 1 a beautiful work 
of art/ The fine Mtlna-siambha m front of the Firivnnfrha 
Basti at Sravana Belgoja is distinguished by a tikhara over the 
cell which is always surmounted by a small dome, “asis 
universally the case with every vimtlm in Dtavidfon architecture, 
instead of with the ornament of the Northern 

it 'JUardfc p * w 

These slambkas or detached pillars are quite different from 
dlpa-stamhhas or lamp-posts of Hindu temples, and In the 
opinion of Ferguson p " are the lineal descendants Fl of the 
Buddhist ones which bore either emblems or statues—generally 
the former—or figures of animals. " Pillars are found uf all ages 
in India, ** he says, “from Afoka pillars down to the Jaims. 
They might be compared to the Egyptian obelisks but when 
we look at the vast difference between their designs, it becomes 
evident that vast ages must have elapsed before the plain 
straight-lined forms of the obelisks could have changed into 
the complicated and airy forms of the Jaina s lambha &” 1S * 
According to Mr. Walhousc the whole capital and canojj^ (of 
Jaina pillars ) are a wonder of light, elegant. lightly decorated 
stone w + ork ; and nothing can surpass the stately grace of these 
beautiful pillars, whose proportions and adaptations to surround¬ 
ing scenery are always perfect, and whose richness of decora¬ 
tion never offends. 1 ” 

Apart from these pieces of individual statuary r,r architectural 
work, the Jainas distinguished themselves by their decorative 

130 Kp. IfldL VTIJ h p. 123, The Jjiiaof, n! e&tirsa. r6£*rd !h*a Br4&m4. 
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sculpture, and attained a considerable degree of excellence in 
tlic perfection of their pillared chambers which were their 
favourite form of architecture. These took various shapes and 
gave futl play to a variety of designs, differing according to the 
locality, the nature of the climate or the substance available out 
of which to execute their artistic ideals. Dr. Coomaraswamy, 
however, finds fault with Fergusson for his “ sectarian classifi¬ 
cation ” which he says “is quite misleading" ; “for* just as 
in the case of sculpture, there are no Buddhist, Jain a or 
Brahmanical styles of architecture, but only Buddhist, Jama 
and Brahmanic.al buildings in the Iniilcir. style of the period " i» 
Without entangling ourselves iri this controversial question, we 
might accept the geographical classification of Dr, Coomara- 
swimy as an " adequate " (though not the only " J classifi¬ 
cation, for our purposes, "Hie three most clearly differentiated 
types are ”, according to him, " the Northern, marked by the 
curvilinear iikkara ; the Southern, with a terraced pyramidal 
tower, of which only the dome is called the iikkara ; and the 
Central, combining both types with peculiarities of its own 
These three types are thus designated in the Silpa-fastrax* 

A. Niigrtrn—mainly. North of the Vindhyas. 

B. Visata —Western India, the Deccan and Mysore. 

C. Dravida —Madras Presidency and North Ceylon. 1,9 

It is to be understood that these are the most predominant 
characteristics of each area, but not the monopoly of any parti¬ 
cular zone. We have already noticed, for instance, in a Rafta 
inscription of Saundatti, that King Raja caused to be erected at 
Kalpoli, a temple of Jina, wonderful to behold, the diadem of 
the earth, A a ting three pinnacles [sik/utras) unequalled, so that 
Brahma, Vi^iju, and Siva were charmeef with it; he also built 
a place of retreat for the high-minded devotees of the god 
S,nitinatlia (Jina) adorned with golden pinnacles and arched 

m CoatnurnWit.y, Biltory ef Indian and JttdnWittJi Art, pp. VOE-7 
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portals, fashioned like a seam ouster, and pillars of honour etc. 1 * 1 
A more pecular type of Jaina temples is found in South 
Kanara, below the ghats, on the West Coast. Apart from the 
or shrines consisting of an open courtyard, surrounded 
with cloisters round about the colossi, arc the temples of 
Muf$bidr£, belonging mostly to the time of Vijayanngara Kings, 
with their sloping roots of flat overlapping slabs, and a peculiar 
type of stone-screen enclosing the sides, recalling a Bnddliist 
railing.—resemble Himalayan structures, rather than anything 
else more familiar in India, 1 * 5 The influence ci this style is seei> 
not merely in South Kanara, but also, further South along the 
coast. Mr" Logan observes. 14 The Jains seem to have left behind 
them one of their peculiar styles of temple architecture; for the 
Hindu temples, and even the Mubammedan mosques of Malabar 
are all built in the style peculiar to the Jains, as it is still to be 
seen in the Jain baslis at Mudbidrt and other places in the 
South Kanara district." How the Mubammedans came to 
adopt this style for their mosques, he explains by stating that 
seme of the original nine mosques were built on the sites of 
temples (or bastis) and perhaps the original buildings were 
retained or they set the model to later mosques. 1H 

Of the various styles we can only choose a few typical inst¬ 
ances, and dwell mote on the peculiarities of Jaina art as 
a wiioteu 

The bath's on the Candragiri Hill ( Sravaija Befeola) are 
fifteen in number. They are all of the Dravidian style of 
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architecture and are consequently built in gradually receding 
storeys, each of which is ornamented with small simulated tells. 
No curvilinear iihhara. such as is universal with the Northern 
Jain as. occurs among them, and their general external appear- 
ancc is more ornamental than that of the generality of Northern 
Jain a temples. 1 ** Quite in contrast with these art the bastis ol 
Mudbidrd. 

The external plainrfcss of the Jaina temples of South Kanara 
gives no clue to the character of their interiors. In the words of 
Fergusson, " Nothing can exceed the richness or the variety 
with which they are carved. No two pillars are alike, and 
many are ornamented to an extent that may almost seem 
fantastic. Their massiveness and richness of carving bear 
evidence to their being copies of wooden models. 1111 

This last observation is fully confirmed by an inscription in 
Coorg. above the Ghats, which definitely speaks of a basadi 
made of wood to serve as a model for another to be later on 
constructed in stone. Its estimated cost was 330 Aobj:«. l *' 1 The 
wooden model must easily have been dispensed with in cases of 
material which was as tractable as wood. For instance, at 
Eaikur, Buchanan observed a bnti, built by the Wotfeyars, 
about which he remarks, " The workmanship of the pillars and 
carving is superior to anything that I have seen in India, 
pTobnbly owing to the nature oj the stone, which cuts better than the 
granite in common use. and preserves its angles better than the 
common pot-stone, of ukieh many temples are constructed." u ~ 
The variety of material used for temple building, naturally 
varied with the locality. There is a Jaina temple in Belgaum 
with pillars of black Bel gaum porphyry which is said to take a 
high polish and is sttongiy magnetic, 1 ** At Ellora, in one of 

f 
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the Jaifia caves, a shrine has two runnel pillars of polished red 
stone which give a hollow metallic sound when tapped with the 
fingers. 

The plans of these basiis ate everywhere the same, but 
slight variations according to size. They begin with spacious, 
well lighted, porches or ttiati4sp#S —of which there are three in 
larger temples, (known respectively as Tirihankara, —Garfdtgi— 
and Citra*mantapas ) f and two in smaller ones (called 
TfrtksnJtara, and Nama&Mfa-m&ntfapas )—leading to a cell in 
which the images pi one or more TMhankanis are placed m u * 
A special type of the smaller shrines, common in Mysore, is what 
is called the Trikutaail with three rbkagrhas, three sukhattasisi 
and a NatfQr&ngi or porch. Shrines of th : - type are taken as 
good specimens of the Hoysala style, two examples of which 
are : the Jaina basti at Market! ( a small village 3 miles east of 
Ambnga on the Mysore-A rsik£re railway-line) and the £fintinatha 
temple of Jinanitha-pura (a mile north of Stava^a Be]go]a). 
The latter is said to be the most ornate temple in the whole of 
the Mysore Staten 150 

Another variety of the smaller temple is that found at 
GEinivayynriakcrc in South Kanara. It is a five-pillared shrine, 
in front of the larger temple to which it belongs. Fergbsson has 
observed that four pillared shrines are not uncommon in the 
Southern temples, but five pillars is peculiar,—and aJso having 
access to the upper chambers (which in this case are three in 
number]. 151 The Mdguti temple at Athol^, in the Bijapur District, 
is also said to he ^somewhat peculiar*' the shrine being surroun¬ 
ded by eight small rooms (S ft, wide) in place of a pradj&figa 
passage. 142 But by far the best model of a Jaina temple is that of 
Caturmtikh&basli or the four-faced temple, found at Katkala and 
# 
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Gersflfipa ; a plan of the latter is given on the opposite page. 
The fallowing description of the former by Walhouse is also 
worth reproduction;— 

’On a broad rocky platform below the hill on the side next the 
town stands a remarkable Jain temple, much differing from the 
ordinary Hindu style; square with a projecting columned 
portico facing each of the four quarters. The columns, 
quadrangular fora tlifrd pari of their height, pass into rounded 
sections, eparated by cable bands, and have the sides and 
sections richly decorated with deities, and most graceful and 
intricate arabesque designs, rosettes and stars, leaf and scroll 
work, in endless combination, all made out of the carver's brain, 
wrought almost as finely as Chinese ivory work. The friezes 
and pediments round the porticoes and temples are ornamented 
in like manner, and frequently a stone in the wall displays some 
quaint wonderfully well-cut device; a hundred-pc tailed flower 
disc, two serpents inextricably intertwined, or a grotesque head 
surrounded with fruitage. The temple is roofed with immense 
overlapping flag-stones, and bore some sort of cupola now 
ruined in the centre. On the massive folding doors of one of 
the portals being rolled back, a strange sight is disclosed.' tn a 
large square recess, immediately facing the entrance stand three 
life-sized images of burnished copper, the counterparts of the 
great statue on the hill above, each resembling each, and look¬ 
ing weird and unearthly in the gloom of the adytum as the 
ligh t through the opening doors falls upon them. A like triad 
stands within each of the other three entrances'. IM 

Details of the interiors of other jaina temples also reveal an 
almost confusing variety of .figures, decorations, and symbols. 
To give bul one illustration, in the Markup temple, already 
referred to, the main image of Adiieam is heated in Yogamudra, 
palm on palm, and crossed legs in the front. Behind him is a 
prtbhavali built against the wall. On either side are standing 
figures of BihubaU and Pirsvanatha with a serpent of five hoods 

1^3 Cft Slutry^fc, *E>p, ojl ir p- SflJ, * 
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Over the head of the Latter; Bahubnli is flanked by two small 
figures, one with si* hands, and another only with two. Of the 
six hands of the former r three hold respectively an an kniti t a 
kahtia, and a trident; the rest hold fruit Another seated male 
figure has four hands holding an an&uia, &kf*wMd, and fruit in 
the three, with the fourth hand in Varada-hasta poss. There is 
also a female figure with twelve hands: four cm the right and 
four on the left, holding each a cmkr# Br disc ; two with a 
Thunderbolt, and the remaining, with a lotus and wa£a~h*iia t 
On the ceiling are lotuses and other flowers. 151 

Often on the pillars of Jain a temples are curious figures, like 
that of the giraffe, or the interlaced basket-work, of which 
Fergusson finds parallels in Irish manuscripts and crosses,, as well 
as, in America, and the valley of the Danube in Europe,* 54 The 
number of pillars also is sometimes far in excess of mere archi¬ 
tectural needs, as in the case af the 1 Thousand Pillar Easti 1 ot 
Mujbidrfi, ' It is very extensive, magnificlent, containing on 
and about a thousand pillars and no two alike* In the prophy¬ 
la sum are of several great size, the lower halves square, the 
upper rojind and lessening, recalling Egyptian forms, and all 
covered with a wondrous wealth of sculptured gods, monstem, 
leaf and flower-work* and astonishing arabesque interlacement, 
cut with admirable cleanness. One quadrangular face bears a 
hymn, graven curiously in lwenty-five small compartments, each 
containing four compound words, which may be read as verses 
in all directions, up or down, along or across. On the outer 
pediment there is a long procession of various animals, living 
and mythical, among them the centaur and mermaid and an 
excellent representation of a giraffe. 154 The two specimens of 
wood-carving, reproduced elsewhere, viz. the PmcanJri-txragti 
aad NavanSri-ku&jard, are also from Mud bidr £ and belong to 
the Comers palace there, 

l&i Cl Mjigni AEc3tLH46lcg>c4l Report, 1S2&, p 3- 
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To these illustrations from Mysore and the West Coast, we 
might add another from the Deccan to show that the love of 
profusion and variety was essentially the same, whether in the 
North or South, differing only in the details of expression. The 
temple of Bafeasiin with its piUars of magnetic black porkyry 
has aheadv been referred to. Its sculptures are no less interest¬ 
ing, The brackets of the pillars are ornamented with heads of 
cobras. In each of the eight architraves, which support the 
dome of the temple, are carved five small ceils or mandirs, each 
containing a sitting Jins, and, between the cells are four atten¬ 
dants or supporters—standing figures each under a small canopy. 
On one carved slab is a figure on horse-back with a high cap r a 
canopy or umbrella over his head, and a woman behind him. 
Another is a fancy alligator or T*akara r a large-beaded gaping 
and similarly mounted short-legged dragon. In the centre of 
the dome is a beautiful pendentive boldly designed and well 
executed K but damaged at one point. The door leading from 
the hall to the inner temple has been very gracefully carved. 
On the centre of the lintel is a sitting Jina and above the cornice 
are four sitting men, On the neat side-pillar colonettes are five 
bands with human groups in some of which the figures though 
little more than an inch high are in strong relief- Inside the 
bands of human figures is a band of rampant lions, their nodes 
adorned with high frills. Outside the coloneltes is a band of 
holy swans, another of lions, and a third of human figures, 
mostly on bended knees. The pillars of the inner temple or 
iuhi are square and massive, relieved by having all ihe chief 
fronts, the triangles on the base and nock, curved with flowers. 
A richly carved door leads to the small ante-chamber in front of 
the shrine. On the under-side of the door cornice is carved a 
dancing figure between two musicians. 167 

It wifi be at once noticed that tlic austere asceticism which 
symbolised itself in the huge stoic and naked monoliths ivas also 
counter-balanced, if not more than counter-balanced by the 

1&7 BeJniWUi, Kum- Gfti XXl. cy S40H1 
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abundance and variety of these sculpture; which, in a sense, 
give expression to The later and emotionalised Jainism that we 
shin! comment upon in a later chapter. There are not a few 
traces of flic early tree and serpent worship of the Dravfdtarss 
in Jaina sculptures ; and the five, seven, or thousand headed 
is ev *ry whert present in the Jain a temples. It is in fact, 
as hergussou observes, the tulga that binds together and gives 
un.t\ to (he various religions of South Inditt; and snake images 
are very frequent about Jaina temples, particularly in Mysore 
and Kariara. 14 * In the Caturmukha liastE, at Gersoppa, there 
is, among the various Digatnbara figures huddled together, one 
of Pirsvanatha with a beautifully carved ££?a-pkana, as also in 
the exquisite seated marble figure still worshipped at Sravan* 
W&U. Hindu or BrihttianiCiil influence is also traceable in 
the sculptures of India or Sakra. Garuda, SaraswatS, Laxmi, 
etc., sti iking examples of which are found in the figure of 
Laxmi bathed by two elephants at the entrance of the great 
enclosure round the Gummafa at Bejgo|a. and in the huge 
seated figure of Indra which has given the name of Indra Sabhfi 
to (me olt^n most interesting caves at Elldra. This naturally 
leads 11s to a consideration of Jaina excavations in Karnataka, 
which are perhaps more numerous in the Bombay division than 
anywhere else in the peninsula. 

" varying practical requirements of the cult of each 
religion, of course, had an effect on the nature of the buildings 
required for particular purposes. " observes Smith,; 1W and the 
striking paucity of Jaina caves, as compared with cither 
Buddhist or Brahmanical ones, is a strong commentary upon 
those who adversely reflect upon the ascetic nature of l!ic Jaina 
religion, The importance attached to the Jay community, as 
well as, the active part played In worldly life by the Jaina 

IBd Cf FaiRujfM, op ait,, l.pp, «SH4 and 44 n If ibid II, p, fg. 
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monks, must largely account for the fact that although, like the 
Buddhists, the Jaicias had a monastic organisation “ it never 
attained power like that of the Buddhist order.” m As 
Burgess has pointed out, the Jain a caves in Western India do 
not exceed 4 per cent of the whole. The figures given by him 
are: Buddhist 720; Bra.fi m a nical 160 ; and Jaina only 35, 
The earliest of these belong to the 5th or 6th Century A. D„ 
and the latest perhajf; to the 1 JtEi century' A. D. They are all 
Digambara, and include one or two very fine specimens. Like 
the Brahman Seal caves they are also built after the plan of the 
Buddhist tiharas, probably "is a means of dressing their 
candidature for a larger share if popular favour.*' 1 ” Choia 
Kiitiits or smaller Kailis, at Ellura, is a curious example 
of the imitation of the works of one sect by the votaries 
of another. Lor there can be no doubt,” savs Burgess, 

ihi* was undertaken in imitation of the great B rah man i cal 
temple of Kailasa, but on a much smaller scale." He also 
adds, " these two temples cannot be far distant in date ” 
(9th cent. A.D,}. 1 ” 

By far the most interesting caves of the Jainas in. this part 
of the country are, of course, the groups called the Indra’Sabha 
Jagannitha Sabha. flioy constitute a maze of excavations 
leading from one into another, and Havell observes, « The name 
of the two temples, and the orientation of their shrines indicate 
that, unlike most of the other shrines at EllorS, it was not the 
ij»nisic aspect of the IrintGtti that was here invoked, but the 
blessings of the Rain God, represented by Yispu, the preserver, 
and his s 'akti, Laxmi, the bringer of prosperity. Only as the 
temples belonged to the Jaina sect they appealed specially 
to their saints, the Tirthankaras, to whom analogous 
divine powers were attributed. With* this qualification of 
the symbolism of the structure anti ornament has the same 

181 Of. Ibid., p. il. 
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significance a,s in Brahmanical anti Buddhist temples r \ M 
The entrance to the India Sabha is completely sculptured out 
of a living rack* like the Kailas temple which it resembles in 
many respects* though on a considerably smaller scale. Immedi¬ 
ately within the avails is the Jain a. equivalent of Siva's Nandi- 
shrine. The cubical cell is of the Brahma type, and stands for 
the four-headed Brahma symbol, as seen at Elephants, though 
the four sides are sculptured with the figure of Mahlvlra. The 
main block of Indra Sabha consists of a two-storeyed temple, cut 
into the rock for a depth of over 100 ft. ai Perhaps the most 
remarkable feature of the sculpture of the Indra Sabha ", 
observes Ha veil " is the strikingly beautiful and original facade 
of the side-chapel on the western side of the main temple, the 
richness of which contrasts so admirably with the larger surfaces 
of the grand e hhaja shading the main front and the magnificent 
profile of the elephants kneeling above it, 

The figure of India himself is sculptured on the left of the 
main temple, seated on a sleeping elephant as represented in the 
photograph facing this page. Similarly seated under a tree, 
carve ^ with infinite care and accuracy with birds* fruits and 
leaves brought into remarkable relief, is Indrap in the opposite 
comer facing her Lord* This goddess, unUkc Indra p is seated on 
a crouching lion whose head is completely damaged. She is not 
the only goddess in the group. There is also a four-armed Devi 
with two discs in the upper hands, and a vajra in her left, 
resting on her knee. To her left is another goddess with eight 
arms seated on a pea-cock; evidently Saras wati. Some of the 
remarkable things to note are the dogs and deer at the foot of 
Mah£v1ra h s throne in the Jaganuatha group. There are numer¬ 
ous other figures common to other Jaina temples, but the 
magnificent pillar-carving, with nude, standing Digambaras on 

is* ILtvcLl. ep. rit.p p, 201. The B rabmacvieal tiaras prodocmEtaia at EllerAj 
they Aral?, wharaas Eutidkiflt- anea ire u\ indjiiq* only five. All 
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their inner face, Ls particularly note-worthy, [see photograph 
opposite.) 

Vet Ell6ra forms one ol a group ; there are others, more 
ancient, further South- Fl When Buddhism was tottering to a 
fell", observes Burgess, " the Jalnas timidly at first in Dharwar 
and the Dckkan,. and boldly afterwards at Elura—asserted 
themselves as co-heii^to the Buddhists, with the Brahmans" /** 
The caves at Ell6ra being thus of later date, are supposed to 
represent a decadent age in Jaina sculpture. The rockn:ut style 
was only a passing episode in their architectural history and wa$ 
dropped by the Jamas when it was no longer wanted. It has 
had no permanent effect upon their own peculiar stvle. M Not¬ 
withstanding this, however, the architects who excavated the 
two Sabhas at Eluri, ,p says Burgess, 11 deserve a prominent 
place among those, who, regardless ot all utilitarian considera¬ 
tions, sought to convert the living rock into quasi-enema! 
temples in honour of their gods/ 11,7 There are similar excava¬ 
tions in the Deccan at Bad ami, Aiholfe. DharSjiva, Ankai, 
Patau, Nisikand junagad, as well as in the far South at 
Kulumulu or Kutugumalai in the Tinnartliy District. The caves 
at Dhara&va ( Osmanabid 37 miles >L of Sholuptir) are perhaps 
the largest of these. The halls here are of considerable sise. 
being So ft. deep and 79-85 ft. across, with eight cells in each 
of the side waits and six in the back p besides the shrine. In one 
is an image of Pii^viinatha with a seven-hooded serpent above 
him, seated on a throne, in jfidna-mudrd, Hanging from the 
east Is a carved representation of rich drapery. In front of it 
was a wheel set edge-wise, with antelopes at each side. There 
are sardulas and other non-descript monsters as well. 1 ” That at 
Afho|fi is two-storeyed with a number of halls attached, as at 
EUdrt- From their appearance* as well as the presence of the 

iftfi U»r£W. n P . eii.. p t CIO. 
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peculiarly Southern Gumtuftta ( as at Badami) Fergusson con¬ 
cludes that the excavator must have brought the Dra vidian 
style with them into the Deccan, He says, the Ell&ra group 
( i.e. the Deccan group) exhibits an extra-ordinary affinity 
with the southern style. They must have all been excavated 
by the Cnlukyas and the Ranh Irak Gins ( yth to the 8th cent. 
A. D.} whose kingdoms extended from tjic Tungabhadra and 
Krsna, in the South, to Ell6ri and Maskhed in the North. 10 * 
The Badami cave contains names of Digambara sadhus, and 
the figures are marked by the sacred-thread, seen also Sn the 
status of Indra at Elldra; on either side of the statue of 
Mahavlra are chatiri-bearers, sardulas* makaras, etc , t7ts The 
caves of Nasik have cells and halls for the monks, and those at 
Yeoh, so the same District, have small but richly carved door- 
ways. 171 Among the smaller caves of interest might be men¬ 
tioned those of Ankai, in the Khandtah District* They are 
seven in all, and belong to about the nth or X2th cent, A D. 
They are rich in sculpture, notable samples of which are the 
female dancing figures on petals bearing musical instruments. 1111 
That of Kulugumalai in the Tinnevelly District, ha rock-cut 
temple which deserves mention also not for its size but for its 
elegance of details. The temple now used by the Saivas is 
described as " a gem of its class. " It too belongs to about the 
same period a$ the caves of Ankai, 113 These excavations are 
not copies of structural buildings but arc 11 rock-cut examples, 
which had grown up into a style of their own, distinct from that 
of structural edifices," lti 

Jain a art is to an overwhelming degree religious, and hence 
we find in it a certain Jack of the purely aesthetic clement 
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conducive to its own growth. Even religion b emotional, and 
in the conventional Jaina art the ethical object predominates. 
The dominance ol this ideal is indicated by sculptures represen¬ 
ting scenes from the lives ot their saints, rather than heroes in 
any other walk of life, For instance, in the Candragupta Bastt 
at Sravana Bclgtda, the facade is made of a perforated stone 
screen containing as many as ninety sculptured scenes of events 
in the lives o! Bhadrabahu and Candragupta. 175 

This also finds illustration in the pictorial art of painting. On 
the walls of the Jalna Mat ha at Betgoja are several examples of 
how the chief tenets of their religion were sought to be inculca¬ 
ted by means of this art. In one of the panels (North) 
PSrJvanStha is represented in his sartiiiv^amnn or heavenly 
pavilion where the Kevahn or Jina preaches eternal wisdom to 
the &Mv&kas+ A tree with six persons op it illustrates the six 
of Jain a philosophy by which the so til gets tinted with 
meni and demerit. Neminatha is also similarly represented in 
the act of expounding religious doctrine- The only secular 
scene that finds a place there b that of Krs^araja O^eya III 
during his Dasard-darbar (on the right panel of the middle 
cell} + m But even such paintings are very rate in Karnataka. 
Thare is nothing in what has survived of Jaina art in Karnltaka 
comparable with the immaculate Buddhist frescoes of Ajanta. 
A few traces of old paintings are still to he seen on the ceilings 
of the Ellora caves. There are also some at Kancipuram and 
Timmalai in the South* m Dubreuil lias drawn attention to 
others at Sittanavasal in Pndukottai State, near Tan jure, 
assigned to about the yth cent. A. D, l7 * These paintings are 
in a Jaina rock-cut temple, akin in their style to Ajanta, but 
less forceful and impressive. 17S More interesting, perhaps, are 
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those of Tirumalai (N, Arcot). Smith says + the Jaina holy 
place at Tirumalai is lp remarkable as possessing the remains of 
a set of wall and ceiling paintings ascribed, on the evidence of 
inscriptions, to the nth cent, A.D. (E. L ix, 229) "J M Traces 
exist of sriJI older paintings covered tip by the existing works. 
Bnl, with the Exception of one, they are said to be purely 
conventional and of little artistic importance. That exception 
is a representation of twelve jaini nuns who arc white-robed- 
But they are not to be supposed that they are Sveiambara; for 
vve have seen that such an order of Digambara sisterhood still 
exists in the Arcot District of whose antiquity, therefore, this 
is a valuable confirmation. m 

Apart from this mural painting, there was another kind of 
jaina art which was particularly prevalent in Gujarat, via. the 
art of illustrating, with beautiful pictures, manuscripts of not 
less artistic interest than they were of religious importance. 
Dr. Coomaraswamy has observed that Mediaeval Indian art has 
nothing finer to show than these Jaina paintings: only the 
early Rajput pictures of rdga$ and ragtnis are of equal aesthetic 
rank. P a - A brief allusion to these therefore would not be a 
digression* especially as the 1 subjects 1 dealt with arc persons of 
vital interest to our history, 

"The tradition qf Jain painting," sap Coomilmswamy, "is 
recovered in manuscripts of the thirteenth and subsequent 
centuries. The text most frequently illustrated is the Kaipa 
Siftm of BhadrabfLhn, containing the Jives of the Jinas, most of 
the space being devoted to Mahavlm. There are also illus¬ 
trated cosmologies and cosmological diagrams, and appended to 
the Kaipa Sutra there i$ usually to be found the edifying tale of 
KSJikacarya. + * *. ,The pictures take the form of square panels 
of the full height of the page, occupying spaces left for the 
purpose : only in very rare cases is the whole page used. The 
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proper subject to be represented is often indicated by a margi¬ 
nal legend, some limes by a diagrammatic marginal sketch* the 
former doubtless due to the scribe, the latter to the artist 
taking note of his instructions. The same subjects are repeated 
in the various manuscripts almost without variation : it is very 
evident that both in composition and style the pictures belong 
to an ancient and faithfully preserved tradition.” 1 ** 

There is similarly an illustrated manuscript of Bhaktiimara- 
StStra* in the Ailak PanalalDigambara Jaina Saraswati Bhavana 
(Bombay), which, however, being on paper, unlike the palm- 
leaf described by Cootnaraswimy, has full-page coloured 
paintings of unique artistic value. It is a pity that it is so 
damaged and worn out that at the slightest touch the paper 
crumbles to dust. Not the least interesting figure in it tout of 
nearly fort} 1 ) is that of a four-headed Digambara Brahma, 
standing on a lotus-stool with the Bull of Admatha below. 
There is a triple umbrella over his heads, the whole profile being 
surrounded with a halo of light. On the right is a naked schist 
standing on a wooden seat and on the left a crowned royal 
figure. On the inner surface of the back coverdeaf are carelessly 
scribbled the words: 4 U VFf 

sfT jif ftfcfil 1 1 (Sam*1851* Pkalgnn 13), 

But the contrast of this with the artistic script of the test, as 
well as* the present condition of the manuscript make it dear 
that it must be much earlier. Other manuscripts on palm- 
leaves* like Pitfnpa Bharat a in Kannada script, are not wanting 
in this treasure* house of Jain a manuscripts* One more example 
of book-illustration, is that from an illumined manuscript of 
Nemieandra's Triltiktisara, where the .great teacncr is repre¬ 
sented as expounding the doertines of bis religion, anil among 
the auditorium is said to be Camundariya p his famous disciple 
who caused the Belgola colossus to be ertckd. lU 

183 ibid., pp. m-tf. 

181 For of ibis ilTu&l^tion fine, ^ffir^i jr r^ra^i, E.E.J, I. 

Inlrc^J p, xssiijf (fxmH jj ). 
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From this we must now turn to yet another form of Jama 
art, namely, that of inscribing on rock or copper-plate, some of 
which is of not less artistic interest than it is o t historical 
value. The Kudliir plates o£ Matasirnha Ganga, for example, 
are both literature, art* and history, rolled ill one. Particularly 
noteworthy in it is the seal which is beautifully executed. It is 
divided transversely into two unequal compartments, the upper 
enclosing about three-fourths of the space* and the lower about 
one-fourth. The upper division has in the middle a line 
elephant in relief, standing to the proper right, surmount eh: I by 
a parasol flanked by courts t with the sun and the crescent at 
the upper Corners. Behind the elephant is a lamp-stand with 
what looks like a couri above it, and in front is a vase 
surmounted by a dagger, and another lamp-stand. The lower 
compartment bears in one horizontal line the legend: 1 SrT 

Marasingha-D^vam, in Ha|C-kaimada characters. l8A The official 
designation of the engravers is often given as Viteakanm ; and 
not infrequently we have reference to " the ornament to the 
forehead of titled sculpt ors/ +lw The ban nets of Jaina kings 
are af^p -not without interest. Those of Ganga Parmadi and 
Hastlmalla, indicate the stamp and symbol of Jainism, vis. the 
Pincha-dkwaja (Flag of pea-cock featliers ] described as M die 
banner of the divine ArhuL" 1BT 

Finally, we cannot conclude this chapter better than by 
pointing to the taste of the Jainas in always selecting the best 
views for their tern pies and caves. At Eflora they came per¬ 
haps too late, when the best sites had been already appropriated 
by the Buddhists and the Hindus ; but speaking of the jaina 
mins at Hampi, Lcnghurst observes, "unlike the Hindus, the 
Jainas almost invariably selected a picturesque site for their 
temples, valuing rightly the effect of environment on arebi- 
tec lure." 184 "J he hill originally occupied by them, south of the 

IRS Ktyaon ArcbaoScflicnl Report., 1 921 , p 18 - 

18^ Rim. Okiii 1 EiicriipiLuna, Ep Cir, [, p 1 ( Gar. )I Inlrad.j p, 5n> 
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great Pampapati temple, is signify an sly called the HSma-Kulam 
or the Golden Group. 18 ® There is also not a more picturesque 
spot ht the vicinity than that chosen and occupied by the Jainas 
at Sravana Belgo]a. their first colony in the South. Mu^bldr£» in 
South Kanaraip their last stronghold, b thus described by Wal* 
house In hb matchless style :— 1 No Cistercian brotherhood was 
wiser in choosing a dwelling place than the Jainas, Their villages 
ate ever marked by natural beauty and convenience, This one 
named Mudbidri is in a slight hollow on the verge of a wide 
rolling plain, covered after the rains with vast expanses of tall 
grass between hat lined elevations which are often studded with 
beds of a light blue gentian. The village is embowered in fruit 
and flower-trees and intersected by a labyrinth of hollow ways 
or lanes worn deep by the rains and tread of generations. 
Rough steps ascending to a covered entrance like a lynch-gate 
lead up to the houses that stand back among the trees. The 
banks and walls built of lateritt blocks black with age are 
shrouded with creeping plants, azure convolvuli, and a profusion 
of delicate ferns sprouting from every crevice, and words are 
wanting to describe the exquisite varieties of grasses thab wave 
everywhere on walls and roofs. Bird-of-paradLse plumes, 
filmiest gossamer* wisps of delicate-spun glass, hardly equal in 
fairy fineness the pale careen plumy tufts that spring in unregar¬ 
ded loveliness after the monsoon. Shade and seclusion brood 
Over the peaceful neigh boufhood, and in the midst stand the 
greatest of Jain temples built nearly five centuries ago." 1,5 


US Ibid., pp. -as o. 

100 tVulbouEe, giied bj 5tuFrock, op. Oft,, pp, 87-5, 


TIL IDEALISM AND REALISM 

(characteristics: religious and social) 

JAINISM AS IT WAS 

jainism as it ws h at the time of its introduction into 
Karnataka, was in many respects quite different from what it 
teime to be later, owing to the conditions obtaining there, But, 
in order to be able to appreciate this metamorphosis, it is 
necessary to comprehend clearly the basic ideas and principles 
of the pristine faith. The sources for this are, no doubt, of a 
comparatively later date ; but it is not difficult to distinguish 
between what was original and what was transformed. For, as 
Carpentier has rightly observed, " the inflexible conservatism of 
the small Jaina community in holding fast to its oiiginal in¬ 
stitutions and doctrine,*.has been its strongest safeguard 1,1 ; 
and in spite of periods of severe affliction, has enabled the 
jainas to preserve their canon to a large extent untainted. 5 
There are indications in inscriptions and bas-reliefs of the first 
and second century A. D. of their authenticity going back to a 
much earlier period, and its oldest elements “ may very well go 
back to the time of the first disciples of MahavTra, or at any rate 
to the Council of Fitaliputra which was held according to tradi¬ 
tion under the Maury a king Candragupta at the end of the 
fourth (or beginning of the third) century R, C. "* The 
transformations were principally in matters of detail,—and the 
unconscious modifications which all religions and institutions 
tend to undergo in matters of practice rather than in the 
principles underlying them. 

1 Carpcoticr, Th « VamWidg* Eufarty of India I. p. 1G0 

3 ,JUicrfonnfib l a rf, p, 7\ ■" ttiitra4 p S B XXIT. Inirad., 

pp* iL-llii; Gb^aJ. 5b J. 1, pp, 3-4 
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The first material split within the Jaina community itself 

came at the time of Bhadrabahu and Candragupta, lately on 

account of the calamity of the famine and the consequent 
migration of the Digambaras to the south. 1 In the words of 
Mrs. Sinclair Stevenson, *' It was naturally the more vigorous 
monks who undertook the long journey to South India, and 
perhaps the older and more infirm ascetics who remained at 
home had already t^cn allowed to wear some clothing as a 
concession to their infirmities; the habit of so doing would have 
been likely now to become general among them. Thus one 
element o( division was established among the Jainas, that of 
difference in practice, and it only remained in older to make the 
division permanent, that they should have a differing sacred 
literature So arose the controversy about the ’ clothesand 
• no-clothes \ which has over since divided the community into 
Svetambaras and Digambaras,® 

There could be little dout that the more severe forms of dis¬ 
cipline, represented by the Digambaras, yielded place to the less 
severe asceticism of the Sverambiras in course of rime. This 
supposition is supported by what we know of Mahavira and the 
line of teachers who followed him, Mahavira himself-discarded 
all clothing and experienced the most painful forms of wlf- 
mortificatien in order to realise his goal.* The Acdranga Sillra 
of the Svetambatasstates; More than four months many sorts 
of living beings gathered on his body, crawled about it and 
caused there pam ; hut always well guarded he bore the pains 
caused by grass, cold, fire, flies, and gnats-manifold pr ins. 7 

9 So* pp. 4-fl abatfr. 

4 SLiTcmctn. Tht Utartaf Jsiptiim, p® 71- 

9 titer*Uy me*ui white sloth 1 imd Dijambflfd mean* 
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Similarly, the Kalp* Sfttra, attributed to Bbadrabahu, states : 
He with equanimity bore, underwent, suffered all pleasant and 
m pleasant occurrences arising from divine powers, men or 
animals’ for it b said of an ascetic in the last stage of. his 
spiritual career that he docs desire neither file nor death.* The 
same severe code must have been followed upto Ehadraba.hu 
who was the last of the Srulakevalis* But under Sthulabhadra 
who convened the Council of Pafaiiputra tfie rigour was mitiga¬ 
ted and the Digambaras disapproved of the change, 30 The 
controversy appears to have continued for some time even 
among the Svetambaras, For, Arya Mahagirl, the immediate 
successor of Sihukibhadra in the Svetanrbara apostoUte, being 
a stricter ascetic, is said to have reverted to the Ji ideal practice 
of nakedness, " There was reaction again under Suhastin, and 
Aryamahigiri retired to Dasar^abhadra out of sheer disgust. 11 
The new doctrine, however, gained royal support from Anoka's 
grandson Samprati, under whom, as we saw, the first Svetambora 
mission was sept to the South. Thus, from very early limes, 
both these schools of jsina thought found representation in the 
South; but by far the most overwhelming epigraphk and 
archaeological evidence in the South is of the Digambara sect, 11 

Despite these and other differences (with which, however, 
we need not trouble ourselves here) 11 the great Jaina edm- 
nronity which came to the South had many things in common, 
especially in their fundamental doctrines and outlook on life. 

a Kxlpa 117 ; ibid. Rain tot Yntti, p. 51. 

9 C/. Lcffties&h tt- 13-15 ; tf I’eteripn, Beport on San, 

uss. m, p* ». 

10 Jitccbi. op. p. jtliil* 

11 Cf . SUTiOflDD, op. ofit-p p. '4 j Rjiir-BHlI*I Htarry and Liitrfi itd ri of 
Jainism, p, 55, 

|3 Tbc e^rlieflL lithic reference io the 5 W^mbira* in South India ji 
found in ft ei inftcriptl^n al K^dambft ma. Ind- Ant. VII, 

p Another ii in Ep^ Cit, II, SB 2 -j 4- In the I-onnar Ihaj 
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In, the eyes of the masses as well as non-Jaina faiths like 
Buddhism and Brahmanism the Jainas were me, whether 
Svetambara or Digaxnbara they represented one school of 
thought vii, p the Nir&anth*. 14 It is the dominating charac¬ 
teristics of this that we have to examine in the course of this 
chapter, particularly in the I[ght of their contrast with condi* 
lions in Karnataka. 

In the first place, what were the features of Jainism before it 
came to be affected by its competitions with Buddhism 
Brihmanism, and Animism? They were, fundamentally, in 
respect of their attitude towards God, Creation, Life, Destiny ; 
and more than anything else, their mode of living. Briefly, the 
Jainas were atheistical but believed in the eternity of existence, 
universality of Life, immutability of the Law of Karma, ami 
Supreme Intelligence as the means to Self-Liberation. In social 
Life they were well organised and followed a rigorous discipline. 
We shall examine these in the light of the conditions that 
obtained in Karnataka at the time of their first impact- 

The jamas denied that God, in the sense of the Creator and 
Sustabler ol the universe, existed. fcfc If God created the universe/' 
asks JmascnSearya, " Where was lie before creating it ? If he 
wat not in space, where did he localise the universe? How 
could a formless or immaterial substance like God create the 
world of matter ? IE the material is to be taken as always 
existing, why not take the world itself as unbegun} If the 
creature was uncreated, why not suppose the world to be itself 
self-existing ?Then he continues, "Is God self-sufficient ? 
If he is, he need not have created the world. If he is not, like 
an ordinary potter, he would be incapable of the task, since, by 
hypothesis, only a perfect being could produce it, II God 
created the world as a mere play of his will, it would be making 
God childish. II God is benevolent and if he has created the 
world out of bis grace, he would not have brought into existence 


14 C(. siihlif, op, ell,, f 3, 
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misery as well as felicity." 11 Hence, the conclusion of the 
jainas was. in the words of 5 tibli lean dm, " LCka (world) was 
not created, nor is it supported by any being of the name of 
Hari or Hara, and is in a sense eternal.” 14 \ 

But this did not make the Jainas materialistic in the sense of 
the Clrav&ka. whose motto was to make merry while life lasted, 
since they thought ' the body turned to ashes turns not to life 
again.' 17 On the other hand, the Jainas hrmfy believed in the 
eternity of the soul, and insisted upon the very highest rectitude 
of life, up to final perfection, as a necessary means to permanent 
happiness now and hereafter. 18 The PaniastikSyasHra by 
1 \ uitda- Kundac ary a, one of the earliest of South Indian Jain a 
works, states the Jaina view of life and salvation thus 

" The soul which is the agent at its own karma and the enjoyer 
of the fruits thereof, a* conditioned by its own karma, gets 
blinded by the veil of ignorance and roams about in the world 
of Mritsdm, which is limited for the faithful and unlimited (or 
the unfaithful, 

"Suppressing or annihilating the veil of ignorance which 
clouds t^e faculties of perception and will, well equipped with 
the Thru Jtwtls, the undaunted pilgrim that has conquered 
the suffering and pain due to the environment, beckoned by. the 
ideal of self-know ledge, wades through the path and reaches 
the Divine City of Perfection." l * 

Both the rationalistic atheism, as well as. the high spiritual 
idealism of the Jainas, contained in the above passages, were in 
contrast with the animistic faith of the Dravidians and the 
priest-ridden ritualism of the Brahmaijas, The latter too 

15 Lutth*. 4 ji Inircdtutim to Jjittwm, pp, S5 8T, Jidm*j». Adi IMM 

cb, ill, of- BbnndarluiT, Report on Bet: M53, tSSS-$*. p. llfl. 
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believed in the doctrine of AnriHa; but their interpretation of it 
rested more on the performance or non-performance of sacrifices 
and other details of Brahmanic&l retualism than on ethical 
conduct. The Jainas, on the other hand, hid stress on the 
moral responsibility which was applicable, not merely to human 
beings but equally well to the animal and lower existences.^ 0 
Strange as this might sound to many cars, this theory wag 
perfectly logical in thd light of their definition of Jiva or Soul. 
Kondakunda states that "Jiva is conscious, formless, charac¬ 
terised by Upayiga, attached to Karma, the lord, the agent, 
the enjoyer (of the fruits of karma), the pervadcr of bodies 
flarge or small); that which goes upward to the end of Loka, 
being freed from the impurity of karma ." 11 Life was univer¬ 
sally the and it was governed by the same immutable law 
of cause and effect. Not only was man endowed with Jiva but 
aU creatures including plants, animals, birds, insects, and even 
atomic invisible beings had life. This hyloaoitic theory, as 
Jacobi calls it, is an important characteristic of the Jainas, and 
" pervades their whole philosophic system and code of morals.’’” 
It was quite different from the animistic belief in the existence 
of spirits in stones, trees, and running brooks, The latter had 
to be propitiated with bloody sacrifices destroying other forms 
of precious life. But, according to the Jainas, life ball its 
forms was sacred: and it moved upwards to the same goal, 
and was not to be disturbed or disintegrated by any kind of 
voiJencc. This was the rationale or psychology underlying 
perhaps by far the most dominating characteristic of Jainism 
vis, the principles of Ahim$a, a 
Tug implications of this doctrine arc perhaps nowhere better 
illustrated than in a story contained in the YefasHlakarCampu 
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by Somadeva, It is related therein that a prince, Ye^odhara 
by name, was once stricken with great remorse for the delinqu¬ 
ency of his wife. He thought of renouncing his kingdom and 
becoming an ascetic. His mother, seeing his malady, proposed 
that the offence could be atoned lor by performing a huge 
sacrifice involving the slaughter ol numerous animals. The 
noble prince protested, saying that violence to Hfe was the 
greatest of sins. Moreover, he was actuated with a high sense 
of duly and declared : 

TTuNwHS mk TFTf: EHfrfHk \ 

iTf iiTft *nn Tnn 'Tin mn n 

** If the king be righteous, they are righteous; if he be wicked, 
they are wicked ; if he be neither good nor wicked, such also 
am they; they walk in the way ol the king : as the king is, so 
am the people/" 

The king's plea was, of course, that Ahimsa was the highest 
ol principles. The poet has cleverly, but with great truth, 
represented the mother as quoting Manusmfii wherein it is 
stated, 

• ■ tnn4 <im: t 

mfr if ^ imm# u V. 39 . 

" Animals have been created for sacrifice, by the self-cxi/tin;: 
(Brahma ) himself; hence, the killing of animals in sacrifice, 
does not involve any du/ J 

The king in vain argued against this, but for all his pains the 
mother thought, sift srifrinn^. 

* My son is blown about by the wind ol Jaina doctrine/ FinalEy, 
Yaiodhara assented to the sacrifice ot an effigy instead of the 
live animal itself. But as a consequence of this symbolical 
violence, both of thegi had to undergo suffering in a round of 
numerous transmigrations. 34 The moral is obvious, and it 
illustrates the extreme insistence ol the Jainas on the principle 
of Akims*, no less than the theory of karma. The contrast 

£4 ; eL ItatirtOD, op, flit 1^* pp. 42-14^ 
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with Brahma nic teaching is also not to be lost sight of. The 
victory of the Jainas as against the Brahmapas is illustrated hy 
the writings of Tiruvalluvar the great " pariah " writer of the 
first or second century A. D. He declares : 

"To abstain from the killing and eating of Jiving beings is 
better than to perform a thousand sacrifices in the sacrificial 
Fire '* Again, 

" Behold the man who killed not and abstained from flesh- 
meat : all the world joincth hands to do him reverence." 

“ The greatest of virtues is non-killing : killing bringeth in its 
train every other sin. 

They may say, sacrifices gain for a man many blessings ' 
but to the pure in heart the blessings that are earned by killing 
are an abomination," ** 

The fact that Tiruvalluvar imbibed the spirit of this excellent 
doctrine and helped to propagate it only proves the permeation of 
Jaina teachings in the lowest strata of Dravidian society, ft also 
indicates beyond doubt that the Jainas made no distinctions of 
caste at that time. In contrast to this we understand from the 
Thvlkappiyam a Brahman teal work that, already in the fourth 
century B. C,. the study of the Vedas was prohibited* to the 
lowest among the Vellatan or agriculturists. 1 * Manu’s restric¬ 
tions on the Sfid’as are too well-known to need citation. n An 
illustration from the VtSaridhyayima Sulra will make the jaina 
attitude towards the ' poorest, and lowliest, and lost, 1 quite dear. 

Hanti£sa was a Svapaku or caniJAt. He became a great 
sage possessed of the highest virtues, with his senses wholly 
subdued. Once on his begging tours he approached the enclosure 
of a Brahman real sacrifice. He declared : 

“ 0 Brahma pas, why do you tend the fire or sock external 
purity by water ? The wise ones say that external purity, 
which you seek for, is not the right thing. 

85 Xflfwjf, tb» . XXVt iso, Jl» ltd XXXII 121, M9. 
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* 4 Yon use J£**£a-grass K sacrificial poles, straw, and wood ; you 
touch the water in the morning and in the evening ; thereby 
you injure living beings and m your ignorance you commit sins 
over and over again. 

,p The law is mv pond, celibacy my holy bathing place which 
is not turbid ; penance is my fire, life my fire-place; right 
exertion is my sacrificial ladle ; the body, the dried cow-dung : 
karmau is my fuel; self-control, right exertion, and tranquillity 
are the oblations, praised by the sages, which I offer. 1 " 

No wonder the UUarJdhynyana proclaims : “The value of 
penance has become visible; birth appears of no valtu. Look 
at the holy Harikesa, the son of a Svdpaka whose power is 
$0 great." ** 

The above illustration also serves to indicate some of the 
moral virtues sought to be inculcated by the early Jainaa, 
Kumla-kundncarya, in the South, adds* “ Inordinate taste for 
Worldly things, impure emotions, hankering for and indulging in 
sensual pleasures, causing anguish to fdJow-beings, and slander¬ 
ing them openly or covertly ; these constitute the springs of 
evil/' So, “To whatever extent the five senses, the lour taints 
of emotions, the lour instinctive appetites, are suppressed by a 
person, well established in the path of rigbteoeisness. to such 
extent the doorway for the entrance ol evil is closed for that 
pcison." M Kanakasabhai Filial has observed that Nirgranlhay 
and Buddhists aimed at a high ideal of morality and that these 
two religions “necessarily exercised a very considerable influence 
upon moral and intellectual order, upon public ideas and senti¬ 
ments in the Tamil country,*' 40 The same might be said about 
Karnataka. This was the natural outcome of a teaching that 
inculcated civic and philanthropic virtues born out of the 
principle of Akiwsfy which, in its active form^ meant helping 
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humanity in its struggle for emancipation. J1 In the case of the 
wise ones ", says Kundakunda, " moved by pity, they help the 
struggling souls to emancipation. " He also explains, " II any 
° 1,e : moved at the sight of the thirsty, the hungry and the 
miserable, offers them relict out of pity, then such behaviour 
of that person is love or charity." » Such a hwnanq message 
was certainly needed by the * blood-thirsty Marawar 1 who shot 
arrows at innocent travellers 1 merely to feast their eyes over 
the quivering limbs of their helpless victims '; and the early 
Tamils who "considered it an honour and a virtue in a military 
man to carry off the people's wives, to devastate the enemy's 
fields, to destroy their houses and to lift the cattle of neighbour- 
ing tribes." ** 

The social organisation of the Jainas was designed to carry 
out in practice the ideals briefly indicated above. They only 
showed their practical good sense when they divided their 
community into two sections, viz., the Yath and the SrZvakas. 
The former were the ascetics and the latter the lay community. 
The Buddhists had a similar organisation of monks and laymen; 
but. as Smith has pointed out, they relied more on Lhc i Samgha 
of ordained friars than on the laity. M Among the Jainas the 
relation between the two sections was more balanced ; and 
hence their social equilibrium was stable. ** As in the case of 
the Airamos or four stages, viz., Bmhmacarya, Crhasta, 
Ydftaprasiha, and Sanyasu of the Brahmanas. the difference 
between the Jain a V’dfis and Srnvakas was one of stages, 
laterally, the Yati was one who strove (tp* - to strive J and the 
Sravaka, one who listened to hear). The one struggled 
actively for emancipation; the other tried to follow by acting 
up to his teachings, so far as he could, within the limits imposed 
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by the worldly life. ** But the end was the same, and a layman 
ultimately looked to becoming a full-grown ascetic. For. accor. 
ding to the Jaina, emancipation could be bad only at the end 
of a period of rigorous self-inert i beat ion, which was possible only 
for an ascetic to undergo. w Nirvana was the goal to be 
attained. According to the Dtgambaras complete nudity was 
essential for this; the Save t am haras thought that it was not 
absolutely necessary.” In the UttarSdhyayana, bdoning to 
the latter, it is stated that " Some householders are superior to 
same monks', but the saints arc superior to all house-holders”. a 
The Digambaras, being more severe in their view of asceticism, 
differed from the Svet&mbaras in this and another important 
respects, vis,, as regards their treatment of woman. The 
&vctambaras admitted that woman too could attain salvation 
and hence allowed them to become nuns. There are rules in 
their sacred books for the guidance of nuns no less than for the 
monks." On the contrary, the Digambaras definitely dosed 
the doors of salvation against house-holders and woman, 
undoubtedly as a corollary to their extreme instance on 
nakedness, SriUasagnra plainly states,— 

tftt tts'ti ertNt i rtr (fry * iroftt u 

Ftm atfiniirT w-r tiTp^nrrsf^ i w^fSt i mpii* 

it'll tfi^l w st im m 5 f| trfffs^i sth y u i Tgti i HjjnTff tt fSnfHifstT- 
*rt3T=i i sw'rriigignnrfflt a srgunptTtrfr jt 

II 

The reasons are that women and house-holders cannot attain 
A’fmiBfl for their inability to obverve certain injunctions. 41 ' 

as itiid., p as. 

3fl f hi I period attended from mb rJufflrfw uWla be fora doxth to t^olra 
at Hie mo* s, Ib^,, p. To; Jontf, Death and Ritpoiel of the 
Dfl*d ( Jam j r E. R. t r lY k P- m. 

BaEitar* Op. cit... p, 2 : BftffW, Ibd, Ant, p p, i§. 
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Devasena, in his DarSanaaSntamgtaka says, that Jimcandra, 
pupil of SfintyacSrya, pupil of Sri Bhudra^bxhuganm, being 
"wicked and slow to good works, ” devised the doctrine that 
"women in their life as women can be saved;" " these and 
other false doctrines he made perverting the scriptures and 
thereby plunged his soul in the first hall," ** And there seems 
little doubt that (apart from details) this was the general 
attitude towards women since the days of MahavTra and Buddha. 
To illustrate this remark we have only to recount a lew passages 
from the Svetumbara and Buddhist writings. 

The Ktiipa Sutra lays down many a rule restricting social 
intercourse between monks and nuns. The terms in which 
these rules are stated betray an utter lack of faith in woman's 
nature, if not in human nature itself. It prohibits, for instance, 
a monk and a nun to stand under a tree, even if it rained, 
unless it be in company with other members of either sex or the 
place was distinctly visible to passers by.* 3 The Satm Krliinga 
is more explicit and lays down that "even a monk who 
practices severe austerities should avoid the company of 
women." The reason is plainly stated: " As men (by baiting ) 
with a piece of flesh a fearless single lion get him into a* trap, so 
irojNrn tiuty capture an ascetic (Hough he be cartful, " and " as 
antelope caught in a snare, so he does not get out of it, however 
he struggles : afterwards be will fed remorse like one who 
has drunk milk mixed with poison. ’* So, " considering the 
consequences, a worthy monk should have no intercourse with 
women," *> 

Buddha, like all other ascetics, was not less diffident about 
the influence of women on spiritual life. When Mahapajapati, 
his own aunt, got herself admitted into the Order by evoking* 
the pity of Ananda (Buddha's most tursted disciple), and 
Buddha yielded to the importunities much against his will, he 

41 DnvnsijQ, vv _ |'J_|0 ; „j_ Frauen, OJ,,. git, in u at, 

ttatpa Sulra. 5. B, fi. XXI], p. 3W3. tv. SS-30. 

43 Siltrakrtdi^a, itij., pp, S7i~ij3.*ir, 8-10, i(. 
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declared, If women had not received the going-forth {£*. 
initiation) in the doctrine mid discipline, the religious system 
(Brakmazarya ) would have lasted long, the good doctrine 
would have stayed for a thousand years ; but as women have 
gone forth, now the religious system will not last bug, now, 
Amanda., the good doctrine will last only five hundred years," * l 
Similarly p with regard to house-holders : "Cramped and con¬ 
fined is house-hold life, ** said Buddha, **m den of dust; but 
the life of the homeless one is as the open air of heaven. Hard 
is it for him who bides at home to live out, as it should be lived, 
the Holy Life in all its perfection, in nil its purity 1 hP u 

And ilanti, in spite of his oFt-quoted line m sfTWJ 

prohibited woman even to read the Vedas ,—n prohibi¬ 
tion which he places on woman and $fidra alike*** This raises 
the suspicion that the causes may have been cognate, vix>* that 
like the Madras a considerable section of Aryan wives might 
have at that time come from the hated Basyu or non-Aryan. 

But whatever the reasons, the above parallels, illustrate the 
genesis of the Digambara attitude towards woman, which had 
its roots in the psychological back-ground of the age. The 
Jainas justify it on purely philosophical grounds In many other 
respects, as well. Jainism resembled Buddhism on the one hand, 
and Brahmanism on the other. In the opinion of Prof* 
Etihkr, Jainism stands nearer the Brahmana than the Buddhist 
system. 47 Learned comparisons have been made by him and 
other scholars like Prof. Jacobi and Dr. Bhandarkar; but with 
thus, however, we are not here directly concerned, 4 * The question 
of borrowing and indebttms k also vain to discuss, and wo can 
only say, in the wards of Jacobi, that the various systems 11 arc 

4 1 Cf. ThDtqu, The Life <?/ Buddha r pp- 1G8 -1GB- 

45 Mafjima Nikaya 11, p„ f tr- S'Ji&cira ); of, Msokerji, Afrri and 

TJbirjflii its 4idnt /rsiiitfipp. 33^7 ; Dai-idi, iSudtiijpn, p. 1344. 
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49 3. B. E, XXII lalirad., pp. xiii* xvii-iiJv and niiii-xutt; 
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related to each other by a kind of affinity of ideas ; For 
example, Ahimsa and Rarm&. Similarly the RainaArayl or 
the TSirec Jewels ( Fight Faith, Right Knowledge and Right 
Action ) of the Jainas might be compared to the Eightfold Path 
elaborated by Buddha: L Right Belief; iL Right Jims; 
Hi, Right Speech : iv. Right Actions ; v. Right means at 
Livelihood; vi. Right Endeavour; vii_ Right Mindfulness ; 
viii. Right Meditation, 210 On the other hand, ihe five great vows 
of the Jainas F viz., Ahimsa M Sunrita, A&iSyti, Brtxhmmtrya, and 
Afmgraha were exactly the same a* those laid down by 
PatanjaU in his Y6ga Sffiw s, M though in the Jama svstem 
they were elaborated and explained in a manner unsurpassed 
by others in minuteness of detail and painstaking observation 
The Jaim idea of Ahimsa, for example, extends far beyond 
the BrahmanicaJ or Buddhist notions. " Lest plants and 
animalcuke be destroyed, the Jain a ascetic sweeps the 
ground before him as be goes, walks veiled lest he inhale a 
living organism, strains water, and rejects noi only meat but 
even honey, together with various fruits that are supposed to 
contain worms ; not because he has distaste for worni^, bui be¬ 
cause of his regard for life.” “ We shall consider in the next 
chapter how these characteristics of the Jaina religion and 
society came to be transformed in Karnataka in the course of a 
few centuries: until at the present day the Jama* of Karnataka 
arc hardly 10 be distinguished from other Hindus, both in their 
beliefs as well as in their practical life. 

*9 J*cobl, S-B.EK XLV Inltod.n p. xxiWI. 

So Gf. Jaittb Outline *f Jaimm. pp 5 >flB ; Jlhya Davidl* ep. dl„ 
pp- 47, |08. 

J&t Ptiikmjdpm YOj* Sfltra II 33 3S : At jr^» £utr* a E BJ XXlh 
pt?« £ 00 - 910 . * 

63 HoiskLnfl, me Rstigioni India, p- cr/. Smith, ep cit . p. 
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otwerration ta which llii 3 de-etriBo led I* See n in |hc Kvlj'J Sain, Eldest 
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JAINISM AS IT CAME TO BE 


The imperceptible way in which religions change in the course 
of centuries, especially when placed under conditions different 
from their original atmosphere, affords an interesting branch of 
investigation. Prof, LQders alluded to this fact in the course of 
his valuable lectures on ' Aryan Civilisation in Central Asia ' 
delivered in 1923 under the auspices of the ( Bombay University. 
He pointed out, from ine evidence inscribed on pieces of leather 
and wooden tablets fuund in China, how Buddhism in that 
country had been so transformed as to admit of Sratnanas who 
were married, owned slaves, and took part in commercial tran¬ 
sactions. as well as believed in the expiation of sin by payment 
in money* forgetting the pure principles of the religion which 
they pretended to follow. Similarly, Smith has observed, that, 

While the original official Buddhism was a dry, highly mor¬ 
alised philosophy, much resembling in its practical operation the 
Stoic schools of Greece and Rome, the later emotional Buddhism 
approached closely to Christian doctrines in substance, although 
*of »« name. In other directions it became almost indistinguish¬ 
able frofti Hinduism,”" What happened to Jainism in 
KamiUaka was not unlike this in many respects. 

In the first place, with regard to its atheism. " Since the 
doctrine gave no other support,” says Biihlcr, "the religious 
leeling of the laity dung to the founder of it, Jina, and with him 

his mythical predecessors became gods-In many of their 

hymns in honour of jina they appeal to him with as much fer¬ 
vour as the Br3hmaria to his gods; and there are often expres¬ 
sions in them, contrary to the original teaching, ascribing to Jina 
a creative power. Indeed, a Jaina description of the six 
principal systems goes so far as to number Jainism, as also 
Buddhism, among the theistic religions.” M Epigraphic and 
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literary evidence, in support Of these statements, is indeed, 
easy to find. For instance,™ one inscription Jina is spoken of 
thus : *fl*rp* HRirjfr r.^ii i 

jfiifu or Jtrta-pjti, adored by the gods, is here described as 
?fcir^:rFSt or the first Creator of the world “ Speaking of 
another such epigraph at Tumknr, Rice has pointed out. "In 
an endeavour to accomodate itself to the age, Jina is described 
as the Universal Spirh who is Siva, Dhatri ( Brahma ), Sugata 
(Buddha) and Vi^u " “ Likewise, a Jalna grant or the Ratta 
King. Kartii’iryadeva, says that ” the dust of the earth may be 
counted, and the drops of rain ; but the reward of preserving 
an act of piety cannot be estimated even by the Creator" tT 
We have already noticed in numerous jaina grants such acts 
oi piety cither in the shape of building, or of endowing temples 
for their upkeep, repairs, or carrying on the eight-fold worship 
of the gods. » Fcrgusson has remarked that the Jainas built 
temples out of all proportion to their population owing to the 
belief that temple-building was a means to salvation; temples 
were really 4 prayers in stone/* Sravasa Belgoja is one 
\\ ilness to this spirit of devotion. Jt attracted pilgrims from 
all places who have left their mark on the local records. 
Prutees and people alike made grants for anointing the images 
with milk, and decorating them with flowers and garlands.® 
Similarly, gifts were made for feeding ascetics, construction of 
water-sheds for the use of Jaina devotees; for the study of 
Siitfas ‘ for burning lamps before the gods, and for their daily 

iu Hb« g. and O, C. Inscription, Jad, Ant. VII- p, 106, LL 51*2, 
Sr. SuLalprasadjj point* mu t hot. for Join* po«t* liia-o tanas hud* 
difficult mincing, t.g, thm l&rft qgf} « mww RUhnnhndin whs mad# 
rnlis in nod not emusr of tha war id.'' 

thee, \tysort mid Coer? /row the Inscriptions, p, 203 , Tumkar p, 

67 Fleet, B*p» Inscription*. JBBRlS X, p 33 a 

** »ur-“T Report, 1 WG, p, 51 ; E p. Ind, nr, pp. 

El* Fersuiwn. Ifut 0 f ind- end Eatt, Art*, n, p. S6. 

6a Cf £p. 0 m. 1I, SB US'S, 213-5? Sit, S&8 and In trod, pp. 73-3, 77-5,60, 
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worship. There are interesting examples of thirty to a hundred 
sheep being offered as the price of burning n lamp, probable all 
the year round as a perpetual endowment.* 1 The popular awe 
and respect for these grants is indicated by the imprecations 
with which such inscriptions generally close; e. g. "Whosoever 
takes away land presented by himself or by another is bom a 
worm in ordure for 6o,ooo years. The property of the gods is a 
dreadful poison ; poison destroys a single 'person, but a gift to 
the gods l if seized } destroys sons and grandsons.* 1 
The kind of image worship and temple ritual implied by the 
above evidences arose among the laity and not among the 
monks, says Jacobi: "When the people in genera) felt the 
want of a higher cult than that of their rude dieties and demons, 
and when the religious development of India found in Bhakti 
( devotion ) the supreme means of salvation," K Evidently, 
the theory of Karina, as well, underwent considerable modifica¬ 
tion when once the Jina was invested with divine grace; and 
he that was once but a supreme example of conduct became in 
course of time a saviour of souls by the direct power of divine 
interference. B ' 1 Thus J^sakha came to be described as a ship 
for crossing the ocean of Sams Ora; and a protector against the 
wild beasts passions, in the fore it of the- world. Nay, morej by 
the repetition of his divine name all troubles could be overcome. 
Miraculous hymns, like rhe B'naktdmara-St&Tii and Kafydnaman- 
dira-stofra, came to be composed, by the help of which, for 
instance, Manatunga is supposed to have got himself released 

e: C/, RnogicliSrjft, Inxrifrtumt of iht Madras Pr/sulmc;/ II. Mr. 134 S, 
BX- "t-. Rd. 17. mid ibict., 2m- pp. -3 -3|. Sea also- Mrjtiro Arehft 4 . 0 - 
iofitaaJ U?C6. pp, 15*1®* *Hd 1315. p. 5L 

€S Kh* t Inscriptions, Ep. Car. I , p. 53. Thfl B'ajraforEl of tbi* that, 
tnmpaftag with Jiuqh grants was Lo^tnmQorit. Us 1 killing tWWat j cow* tm 
ihn haftka of tits flangoi or polling qafc n thoimfid fiiuiu, ate. 1 
Cl ItuStKddi, S.U, II, p. 
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from the bondage of forty two chains ; and Siddhas&Eiadh^kara 
to have converted a Siva-Iinga into the image of Paxsvanatha, fl4 
That such stories are repeated even in the case of learned sages 
like Samantabhadra, Akalanka, and others is only proof that 
this Bhukii movement did not confine itself to the laity in the 
long run, Akalanka is said to have invoked the goddess 
Kftshmandini to work a miracle against the Buddhist goddess 
TflrcT, and by her interference won a victory over his rivals.** 
Wc have already alluded to Elacirya's allaying the devil by 
means of the Ji*3l3mdlini-3t6if8* 9 There are in the inscriptions* 
as well p frequent allusions to the goddess PadmUyati who still 
finds a large number of devotees, especially among the Jain as 
of the Kannada speaking districts. For instance, one at BGIQr 
speaks of a Jainai*ralUa ( ascetic) who by Iris mmnfras was sub¬ 
duing the goddess PndmittaH for the increase of the wealth of 
the Hoysalas; later on we are told, 11 that Yahshi became 
worshipped as the goddess VasanlikS.** 

Ammanavam-caritri or the Ji Doings ol the Mother JJ is a 
manuscript which is commonly found in the possession of many 
Jain as in the Kannada country*; and Buchanan also refers to it 
as * Awowra rarite/ Indeed, the light that Buchan an "thrown 
on the popular form of jainism at the time of his visit, about a 

04 Cf, Mar'Uhl { ^ )> p- 312-33. I bavu seen mnauicripU 

a{ ihma hyjnui. well i] leal rated with magic if ta boll and detailed iojt- 
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Ta.i Fiifra „ ju ircEl « mifILlo□& powara alLrabul^d ta g ut , isiich as the 
power of boilijwitiji waakfa. longivitj. iinmiLnity from Ure, AeoHtilti, 
ate. dLc. They ill the Sri Aiidb PdhnilJjU JDsrra be hilt ,i Jain*i Sdrai* 
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century ago, is valuable, especially as he says he derived his 
information from Pandit atary a Swami, the guru of the Jain as, 
who claimed to be equal to the chief Pontiff at Sravana 
Eejgola ” According to httn, the Jainas denied the authority 
of the Bifihmanicat Vedas and their eighteen Parana *; but 
their greatest authorities were Comma ta-Shra, Trilokitsdw, and 
Lui>ia-{ Lubdki ?) Sara, These they considered as holy as the 
Rrahmantcal Vedas, and believed they were composed by 
Adi Brahma or Adibmra. Sometimes it is difficult to follow 
(whether Buchanan or his informant we can hardly say}, 
when, for instance, it is also stated that their chief book 
was hdgii (written in Sanskrit with Kannada characters} 
explained by twentyfour j purdnas nil composed by Vtishahha- 
Sayana i?) %u ' - Who attained divine knowledge by long prayer,"* 1 
However, there could not be the least doubt as to the nature of 
the popular beliefs. We transcribe below a few specimens 

The gods of the Arhiia are spirits of perfect men, who 
owing to virtue have become free from changes and are all 
equal in rank and power. They arc called Jinefwara [ the 
Lord Jina ). Arhiia { worthy ). or Siddka { ■ holy ' ? ). These 
live in ‘a heaven called M6ciha ( MCksa ) ; it is by their worship 
only that future happiness can be obtained. The first Jina was 
Adi Paramesiiara who has 100S names . 

" The secants of the Siddhas are spirits of good men who 
live in an inferior heaven called Swargam, They enjoy happiness 
there according to their merits. Sirargafn is situated higher in 
the air than Mount Mini ('North Pole 'J; men ought to warship 
these as they possess the power of bestowing temporal gifts „ 

Concerning Vishnu they say that he was a king who 
owing to good works, was bom as Rama, He was a great 
hero and conqueror,, and finally became a Siddha or Jina. 
MahCiwara or Siva, and Brahma are only devatas inferior 

Bqehjuuu), op, dl. f pp, 73, 70, 
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in rank to Indra who is the chief of «D happy beings in 
Swargim. There are sixteen stages in this heaven. 

** Marima t Putalima, and other Saklis are Ventaruz, Jiving 
Od + Mount M£ru; hut th^y are of malevolent disposition. Below 
Mahamdru and earth is Bhmana or hell, the residence of the 
spirits of mtkod mm who are called Rakiaxas and Asuras ; 
and although endowed with great power they are miserable. 
Bhuvana is divided "into ten places of punishment in pro¬ 
portion to the crimes performed by their inhabitants*...* 
etc, etc, elCn ,p 10 

Here, indeed, is a khic&H of all faiths and beliefs: both 
Aryan and Dravidian. Hindu as well as Jaina. Maxima and 
Putatima who were worshipped with bloody sacrifices have here 
entered the Jain a pantheon, evidently divested of all their 
ferocious and blood-thirsty character. In the Dhirwai District, 

Jain as of all classes are said to believe in sorcerers, witches, 
sooth-say era, and consult them in cases of sickness or other 
calamities. n Similarly, Thurston speaks o! the worship of 
Bhaiits or devils by the Jairtas of South Kanara* They set 
apart a room for them in their houses, called the Pai6U\ but 
instead of sacrifices they offer to them metal images*of fowb, 
goats, pigs, clc T3 As a matter of fact such a metamorphosis 
in the practical aspects of Jaina belief was inevitable. For. in 
the words of Jacobi, “generally speaking, the notions of the 
Jainas about demons, ghosts, ete. were very much the same as # 
those of other Hindus; but the position of the Superhuman 
beings was* in many respects* altered by the efforts of the Jain as 
to introduce systematic order into the Mythological conceptions 
current at the time when their religious teachings were reduced 
to a definite fomin pp 73 
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The next point in respect of which the Jainas have 
apparently changed is with regard to Ahimsa. There seems 
little doubt that they have changed in practice though not 
in theory. In the first place, it is necessary to remember 
that originally they insisted upon non-injury to life, in thought, 
vonl and deed. The Guptioc restraints were of three kinds, vis,’ 
*r«ijf$ a and VTHpjrir. BhSva-sttmeara or thought-restraint 
was the first, and of primary importance. ♦ It consisted, above 
ail, of the observance of the five Vrotas, or vows, viz, 
(i) Ahimsa (not to cause or tend to muse pain or destruction to any 
living being by thought, speech, cr conduct); (U) Saiya (truth in 
thought, speech and deed); (iii) Astfyn (to take nothing, uniess, 
and except, it is given J; (iv) Brahmrtcatya (chastity, on the 
devoted contemplation of self by ihesoul); (v) Ptrigrafurtydgo 
( renunciation of worldly concerns )*■« It is significant to notice 
that Tiruvalluvar imbibing fully the spirit of these teachings 
declared : “ The greatest virtue o| all is non-killing; truthful¬ 
ness eometh only next ", 7 ‘ 

In the light of thus, therefore, it is difficult to understand how 
an ascetic like SimhaHandi could help or even inspire theGanga 
Kings ftj lound their Kingdom of Gangawadi, except in contra¬ 
diction to these principles. For, it h also a well known injunc¬ 
tion for the ascetic that he begin nothing ( is. do nothing that 
lias the seed of another life in it ) » Hence, the foundation of a 
kingdom inevitably based on force and blood-shed was undoubt¬ 
edly in violation of the vrotds of Ahimsa and Porigraha-tySga " 
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" He who loves the world.” says Kundakunda. " b bound in 
the chain of works. He who loves it not is loosed. This is in 
brief the doctrine of the Jain as with regard to the deliverance 
Irotft spiritual bondage.*'™ But very often the Jaina teachers 
lost sight of this teaching, particularly, in their keen rivalry 
with the Buddhist and other sects. Akalanka, for instance, we 
are told entered into a compact with king Hastimalla to grind the 
Buddhists in oil-mills in case of the latter’s defeat in religious 
controversy,™ That this was not actually enforced does not 
absolve the Jaina guru from the sin of hypothetical violence ; 
even as king Ya£odhara could not escape from the cycle of 
numerous re-births on account of his symbolical sacrifice, 
noticed earlier, Likewise, we find them carelessly giving vent 
to feelings of hatred against their Buddhist and other rivals 
in expressions like “Prosperity to Jinasasana, powerful to 
rehtn its assailants, in splitting the skulls of the elephants 
opponents speakers " ; » and «This king Jayaduttaranga 
defi open the frontal globes of the lordly elephants the 
arrogant false disputants of the Ekanh-Mata with the thunder¬ 
bolts the arguments based on scriptures **. 11 MaghanqntU, a 

polities and goesrnmetii and wealth, 4or which the? sob*ilm«d tW 

ftrture Ule is what was ot roil Importance, They wera both religions 
ot reare, teaching gentleness and non-retie Lance. But both had to 
Undergo great transformations iq adapting themselves to tb# instinct 
ot warliVe barbarian* lit Japan a multitude ot sects arose, teaching 
dactrinei which differed in titan t w»r; from l!i!;iyfine Ofthiidoiyt?). 
Buddhism became national and mLUtarietle: the abbs ol Great 
nKHjaitertee be name Important feudal obiefteini. whose monies 
constituted an army which was ready to fight on tbs slightest provani- 
Hon. Sieges o ( monasteries and bottles with moats are oi constant 
occurrence Id Japanese historyKattel, Th t Problem of China. 
PP- Bl-a. 

TB KimdakdiD^ op oil. 

** C/ Sp. c*r U Intrude p. 54. 

KJ V. Tmui., pp T 

BI Cf ‘ EudIlir of Miras!mha. Mysore Archaeological Report, 

19Jl, p. J 2 . 
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Jiiins ascetic, is discribcd as (l 3, lion to thfi herd of rutting 
elephants the bllmajisakas ". « Students of subconscious 
psychology may not be blamed for finding in these expressions 
revelations of suppressed feelings of violent anger, Tk<xt the 
violence stopped only with words must be remembered to their 
credit, but even this expression in words is undoubtedly a 
violation of their strict doctrine of Ahimsa as interpreted by 
themselves. The following quibble only goes to support our 
contention that, out of practical considerations, the Jainas 
practically transgressed what they theoretically attempted to 
inculcate. In support of Kum Ora pa la’s infliction of capital 
punishment upon all those who offended in any way against the 
doctrine of Ahimsa, it is contended ; 

* A true Jaina will do nothing to hurt the feelings of another 
person, man, woman or child ; nor will he violate the principles 
of Jainism, Jaina ethics are meant for men of all positions—for 
tings, warriors, traders, artisans, agriculturists, and indeed 
for men and women in every walk of life.,. "Do your duty 
Do it as humanely as you can ", This in brief is the primary 
principle of Jainism, ^on-kilting cannot interfere with one's 
duties. The king or the judge has to hang a murderer, The 
murderer's act is negation of a right of the murdered. The 
king's or the judge's order is the negation of this negation^d 
is enjoined by Jainism as a duty. Similarly, the soldier's killing 
on the battle-field.' 11 

It can hardly be contended that all the wars fought by Jaina 
kings and soldiers in Karnataka ordsewhere were "a negation of 
any negation '* except it be ,r a negation of their own principle 
of Ahimsa,’’ But, it should be conceded that Jainism has been 
largely responsible Jot making Karnataka, in the main, vegetarian, 
and Ahimsa stilt form, the substratum of Indian character as a 
whole. For hundreds of persecutions of the Jainas by non-Jain as 
we can hardly find a single instance where the reverse happened 

02 Ep. c*r, H SB 6|, Tr*tii., pp. J7-1& 

*3 Smith, op, dt., p. 53; C(. Jtlol, 'op. oit., p. fit 
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Thirdlv, the development of castes and sub-castes among the 
Jaiitas of Karni^ka throws ample fight upon the problem of 
caste-origins in India, We have already noted their division 
into ^vetambara and Digambara ; not merely do these not 
interdine or intermarry, but in their haticd of each other, forget 
even the highest principle of their religion, namely„ AhmsaS* 
The Acdrattga S0ra lays down that 44 To friendly or hostile 
( ktrriics ) one should not give food. drink, dainties ami spiced 
clothes, alms-bowls, and brooms; nor exhort these persons to 
give [ such things J nor do them service, always showing the 
highest respect/' *■ We shall consider here a few cases of how 
the division and sub-division was carded on to a fatal extremity* 
by the Jamas in Karnataka leading to their ultimate fall or 
practical absorbtiou by other communities. 

In the first place, according to Smith. 11 The propagation of 
Ahimsa necessarily produced a sharp conflict of ideas and 
principles of conduct between the adherents of the doctrine and 
the old-fashioned people who clung to bloody sacrifices, cow- 
killing. and meat-eating. Communities which had renounced 
the old practices and condemned them as revolting impieties 
naturally separated themselves from their more easy-going and 
sell-indulgent neighbours, and formed cartes bound strictly to 
maintain the novel code of ethics/ 1 M Secondly, divisions arose 
within the Jaina community itself due to several reasons. An 
inscription at Sravana Bejgoja states 

** Arhadbalin, who, by means oFthe eightfold omens consist¬ 
ing of Vy&njana, Star a, Nabhtt, Tanu . Laksaiut, Civnhri, 
Bhauma, and knows, as if a witness, pleasure and 

pains * success and failure, and everything else in the three times 
( past, present and the future) and who shone with his two 
disciples, Puspadanta and lihutabali, . + P „ made the A/flte- 
Sam^hu ( consisting ) of the Kundakundinvaya ( lineage ) into 

84 Cy Biihtor. cp. tit., p. 3, 

as Ac rlrrp^ja $$ira J, 3. B. E. XXU + p, If, 

l€ Smith, op. ell., * 
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four Jffmgfcu in order to minimise haired and ether { evils ) thai 
might arise awing to (he nature of the times."* 7 It passes our 
comprehension, however, to understand how hatred and other 
evils could be minimised by creating such divisions ! The 
inscription goes on to say, "Let one make a difference in tbs case 
of heterodox samghas such as the Sitdmbara and others which are 
&f a form contrary to rule ; but who thinks of such a thing in 
the case of iha SENA t NANDI a DEV A, and SIM HA Samghus, 
is a heretic^ w 

Dr. HoernEe identifies Arhadbalin with Guptigupta, disciple of 
Bhadrahihu If ; for he points out that Arhadbalm and 
VKakhficSiya were other names of Guptigupta.** According to 
PattdvaUs, Mighanandin. disciple of Goptigupta, established the 
Nandi—Stimgha or Balatkdragana ; 65 and there are at Karanja, 
m Berar, temples belonging respectively to the Balatkaragana, 
Senagana, and Kashi — Stimgha* Mr. Hi ratal, speaking of these, 
observes; "1 hey deriv e their names from the sub-divisions of the 
Dtgamhara comjnvinity into which it was divided in the earlier 
centuries o 1 the Christian era. Balatkdraga^a is the most 
important branch of the Mfda'samgha (lit, the original com- 
rnunitj J wich is the original name of the Digambaras, Kunda- 
kujidacaTya ( 1st. cent. A, D, ) is said to have caused by a 
miracle the stone image of Saraswti to decide a dispute between 
ihe Svetambaras and Digambara*, in favour of the latter. 
Since he made Saraswati to speak by force ( wstH ) his followers 
called themselves BaUUkdragana of the Suraswati-gachcha. The 
dosing verses oi a genealogy found in the temple of the BalMM* 
ragana ( at Karanja } state that 
" Preceptor Padmanandi became the first of the BaMtt&ra* 
gana by whom the Etoiie-made Saraswati was made to speak. 

8T Ep. CftF II SB £E4."pp, 110-11, 

3S Ibid. 

S3 llMruk, Twa ttttttirdff at tba S»raowati Gadiclia, Ind, Ant. XX. 
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Thereby arose the Saraswatt-gachcha on the mount Trjayanta. 
Hence, a bow to that lord of sages FadmanandL** { vv. 41-2), 
'That Fadmanandi is another name of KundakundltSiya is 
proved by the 4th verse ol the same genealogy : 

*n=api: *rfprr&? 1 

ereranfr n 11 

It is interesting to notice that this verse is also found inscribed 
on the lamp-pillar oi the Ganagitti-temple at Vtjayanagara 
recording the grant of Irugapa, already alluded to; only 
instead of trfRfh* in the second line we find the words 

1 rf% nwm t^ v tt. p This substitution was evidently necessitated 
by the previous lines of the inscription which read : 

TO *TTT^m*iE^r n n 

Froh Jacobi has observed that ' l The inscriptions furnish 
materials for a necessarily incomplete history of their ancient 
schools (ganas ); but they do not quite agree in all details with 
the more modem traditions of the Patlavalis"** We ha vis here 
at least one remarkable instance of ep[graphical confirmation of 
the statements made in the Patl&mdis referred to by Sir. Hiratah 
It is dear als^j that Balatkaragai^a was but a subdivision of the 
Nmdi-Sariigka* The words qsH^HJiuilSpHUi r indicate the 
special pride of the members belonging to it* The Be]gob 
inscription with like pride says, 

" Among these Sam*has* the Nandi-Samgha, an eye to the 
world has the three subdivisions : gana k gacheha, and vcli; and 
victorious is the lofty InguUiwara-vali o i the pun Pustoka-gacheka 
of the virtuous De^tgana of that SamgHa. In it were Naga, 
Dev a. Udaya, Ravi, Jina p Meg ha, Frabha r and Bala with the 
sujfix C&ndra ; Dev a, Sri, Bhinu, Gandra, Sruta, Nay a, Gunn, 
Dhamva and others with the sujfix Bh^ana ; as also Vidya, 
Dama, Indra, Padma, Aitiara, Vasu* Gtma, and Man iky a mth 

C/i IlLtalal. op. oft-, p. iii. 

92 Hultndi, B. 1,1, I. pp 156-57 

93 Jicobb JacnUm, E* 3 E* VII, f 474. 
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the suffix Nandi : Destroyers of sin , breakers of the tusks of 
theelephants the disputants, conferers of various kinds of good 
fortune, bees to the lotuses universal learning, possessors of 
bright bodies uninfluenced by the world-conqueror Cupid, lofty 
by their pure conducts and free from the ties cl the world were 
the*e celebrated ones.” M 

It need hardly be pointed out that the list of the names and 
suffixes contained in this epigraphies] record must serve as a 
valuable index to the class, sect, or subsection of any given 
Acdtya or teacher, though obviously not an infallible guide 
owing to much overlapping. There are indications in Tamil 
inscriptions as to separate villages being occupied by the Jainas, 
Brahmapas, and others. w Names of villages or places like 
Samitna-halli or village of the Sramana^, Sravana Belg&la or the 
white pond of the Sramantis, and Sava poor, Savznadurga, etc, 
surely seem to con firm the same fact. Mr. Rice, for Instance, 
has likewise pointed out that PansSgi or HansSgi in Coorg was 
the official centre of the Hvttagc-gackcka which he identifies with 
PwtQk*-g*ckch* r u Some of the other sub-divisions met with 
mostly in the inscriptions are VatmhUri-gaga, KalSgra-gana, 
KaranhZgana or Kanfttgana ; Ydpaniya-Samgha, Mathura 
samgka, Gopyasumghu, Aidakali'gachcka and Trinir in i-gachchu * 7 
Gana, Samghn and Gachcha, are often used as convertible terms, 
as [or example : an inscription of Ammn II speaks of Dhiradeva, 
disciple of Divakara, as belonging to l he YSpaniya-Samgha of 
Xandi-gachcha f 9 and the Jaina-Siddhunia-Bhaskora gives the 
apostolic line of the $£na-ga$a founded by Jinasena l* 9 Wc 

Ot Ep. Car, IT SB. 251. pp 110*11, 

S3 €/. Oh, IV a- 40 abavt. 

90 RJ W . £p, Osur- IV Yd 26: cf- J/yivrr and Cwrg Jram thi Inxriplkns, 
pp. 141-4% * 

07 Cf. Kugirfifcrja, op. cit. IT SK 215, N3 397. C- P* 3*4 [ Ifadru 
Muuan): 3heAbi£iri Ruo, Stvdiii in S . L J* Ih pp 01-3; Xaihunm 
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have already found these referred to above as N&ndi-Samgka 
and Smti-sarngh* respectively in the Sravana Belgo],i inscrip¬ 
tion. 1 ® 0 But almost ail of the orthodox divisions trace their 
origin from the Mulasariigha and Kondatur.danvaya which 
evidently points to their genesis, alter that great teacher who 
lived about the ist century* 

The beterodex Samghas are mentioned as being hve in 
number, by Indranarrti in his Nltisara : 

srriqri i 

friftftOTim T&a- lumw i: rrsim?rft n m 
It is rather surprising to find the Yupanlyas included in the list, 
as we find them described in an inscription of Arnma II as part 
ol the Nandi-Samgha which was orthodox according to Arhad- 
halin. Similarly, the Dravida-SarnghA : Its founder is said to 
have been Vajnmandi, disciple of Pujyapada who certainly 
belonged to the Knndakunda lineage. The MtOhaaSotiigha is 
supposed to be a sub-division of KusfS-Sjmgha whose founda¬ 
tion is attributed to Kumarasena, the desciplc of a co-disciple 
of Jinasena author of the MahapHrJna. According to Deva- 
sena's DurSana$ara Kumarasena was or fallen away 

from the path of asceticism. 1 ” His reference to Jinacandra, 
pupil of SsAntaycarya, pupil of Sri BhadrabAhu-gaijin has already 
bee n*al hided to. We quote below the full passage in order to 
illustrate the manner in which these divisions took place, no less 
than the attitude of 011 c sect towards the founder of another. 

" Sri Bhadfabahuganin had a pupil by name Santyacarya. 
and he a pupil of Jinacandra, wicked and slow to good works. 

" He devised this doctrine — that women, in their life as 
women, can be s a veil; that the Kn-aJins or perfected saints eat 
— though none could see them eating, and were subject to 
disease. , 

*' That the sage who puts clothes on may be saved ; that Vira 
w as translated from one womb to another; that salvation may 

100 Cf n 90 tton 

101 Cf- Nitlmr*in Prami, Dp. cit.. p. 

ioi Cf, ibid., Pp . iss 
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be found in every creed ; and that what is declared to have life 
in it should never be eaten* 

” These and other false doctrines he made, perverting the 
script*?res—and thereby plunged his soul in the first UelL' 1 ^ 

No less than eighty-four sub-sects of the Jainas are enume¬ 
rated in the Mar&thi-Jn&m-KQ&t ; 1&i and the origin of each 
appears to have been due to reasons as trivial as those noted 
above: They differed as to whether it man should bathe in 
cold water or hot water, eat or not eat certain plants, worship 
standing or sitting, should decorate images or not r and whether 
the ascetics were to carry, if at alb a bundle of peacock 
feathers or a cow-tail whisk, etc,. ctc. lw Without going into 
these trivialities, therefore, we shall proceed to examine the 
more real causes of most of these divisions. 

The Jainas of Dharwar have a tradition which very well 
illustrates how they crystallised themselves into a separate caste 
owing to their strict observance of Ahimsa. They say that 
there was in ancient times a king named lk&vAku who had 
two family priests: one of then?, Parvat by name, sacrificed 
sheep to the god of fire, and the other, called Narad, used only 
parched rice for oblations. The descendants of the former, 
according to them, are the Brstbmauas, and those of the latter, 
the Jainas, They also hold that their community was once 
divided into Brfihmana, Ksatriya, Vaiiya, and Audra, but that 
the K^atriyas having disappeared long ago, only the other three 
now This fourfold Aryan division of society is every¬ 

where traceable among the Jainas of Karnataka and un¬ 
doubtedly indicates the influence of Aryan ideas and institu¬ 
tions over the mass of Dra vidian population. A decisive proof 
of this is found in South Kanara, where, only one section of the 

103 Dari'An&iamjraka TV-i 13-15: efp Petersen, op Git in. p~ 21, 

104 ^ )* p. 3fli. 

103 Fof Hlct ni t].>d comtderation at these I** G)u*D*pp. Ott Jaliumiu* 
pp, 3^5-57; Burgess, /wnwrflpJiy, pp- 2 J I; bi Aut. Tfll 
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Jain a community follows the Aryan law of inheritance, whereas 
another, still adheres to a relitiuc of the Dravidian matriaichate, 
viz., the Aliya Setnluita law according to which property 
devolves, not from father to son, but from maternal uncle to 
nephew.** 1 The tendency for the Aryan to drive the Dravidian 
underground is indeed still visible in the vigorous movement set 
afoot to have done with this anomalous anachronism by means 
of legislation, and thereby do away with one barrier which 
isolates the Jain as of South Kanara from the rest of their 
co-religionists in India, The priestly class among the South 
Katiara Jain ns are divided into two sections 'Kannufa Pujatis’ 
and ‘ Tn!u PfijSris ‘ about whom Stunock observes, " the latter 
□re indigenous, rvhile the former are descended from emigrants 
from above the ghauts ." 1M Moreover, the priests, as a rule, have 
marriage relations only with their own class, although they dine 
with the remaining three namely, the Brahmana, Ksalriyn, 
VaLsya sections of the laity. When they marry at all outside 
their own class such relations arc con hired to Lhcsc three classes 
alone. 1 ™ There arc besides these, several osher classes of Jamas 
known as Setvals. Caturthas, Bogars, Fancamas, and Gaudas. 
all of whom might however be classed as Sudras, .Xhurston 
observes there are as many as twenty-two sub-divisions among 
the*Tamil Jainas. 115 

The SetvSis appear to have been originally a body of 
hundred families excommunicated for some unknown reason; 
and now forming a sect by themselves, 111 The Caturthas or 
' fourth class' are 'of course the Sudras; Buchanan speaks of 
them as the Sadtu. { Woculigas or cultivators) and says. "They 
worship only the god Jina, but do not inter-marry with the true 
Jaitiaru.'* The reason for this was that "formerly the Sadru 

were Jainaru, but his ancestors disliking that religion, betook 

§ 

101 BtURock. op. eit .. Vp. 191, 159; Thuntomop-eit, PP- 130 37. 

108 Sbarrack* op. cit.. pp. 1M-9L 
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themselves to worship Visnti.” U1 As a matter of fact there is 
another class called ' Jama Hanajigaru or DiJjj lixtiiitgas who 
style themselves ' Jaina Ksatriya Ramanujas. ' These appel¬ 
lations arc a string of contra die lory epithets, only revealing 
the confusion of faiths that resulted in the course of centuries. 
Batajiga*, for aught we can make out, must have been traders 
( San. gTFlTT trade ) ; but they Call themselves Ksotriyas ! Jama 
Ramanuja is again an unintelligible paradox. Whereas, in 
truth, the "Jaina Bapajigas" arc not Jainas at all; for 
Buchanan saj^ they were converted to Saivism at the time of 
Basava. To make this confusion, worse confounded he adds, 
"They worship the same gods as the Hindu Pancama Bapiji. 
i.e. Siva, his wife and sons, whom they consider identical with 
Brahma and Siva ! *' ll * 

The Caudis * u< are farmers and labourers, speaking Tulu or 
Kannada as their home-language. They all follow the ordinary 
system of inheritance and not that of "descent through 
female;.'' Generally they arc Hindus, but some are also Jainas, m 
Stunock gives the following account of their splendid organi¬ 
sation :— 

" Thtjf have a somewhat elaborate system of caste goverment. 
In cvery r village there are two head-men, the Grama-C,aut!a and 
the 5 aUu or Gcttu Cauda ; for every group of eight or nine 
villages there is another head, called the \ftigaxt Cauda, and for 
every nine mdganes there is a yet higher authority called the 
KatUmantyeva The caste is divided into eighteen bans or baits, 

3 L 3 BticbmnaTi, q|J T cit I* pj>- 431^2 

113 Buebtrmtl. Op. oil-. p. The*! Suajfg*, might very well bo 
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which Ate of the usual exogaimous character. The names ol all 
these have not been ascertained, but those of twelve o! them are 
as follows ; ( 1 ) Bangaxa, ( 2 ) Xandara h ( 3 ) Mulara p (4) Htmma^a, 
{ 5 ) $alu r ( 6 J Kabru, ( 7 ) Go}i. ( 8 ) Niyar. (g) Betti, (to) Bairn- 
vogaru, (it) Balasanna, and (is) Karmanaya.” 114 

TheBogfrd sub-division ol the Jainas, who are at present found 
in the Bdlary and Bdgaum districts, are chiefly workers in 
brass ; they cannot in&er-marry with the others though they may 
dine with them. 11 * This is in fact the chief barrier which divides 
the various sub-castes of the Jainas, noticed above, from one 
another; justifying the observation of Smith that though the 
teaching theoretically condemns caste, in practice the modern 
jaina is as fast bound as his Hindu brother in the iron letters 
of caste." 111 Buchanan has pointed out that the Jaims of 
Tu]uva do not admit that any Sudras belong to their sect: but 
the office of PurShita is in the hands of the Brahmapas alone , u< 
Thurston also says, that, in the Tamil country, an ordinary 
layman cannot become an Arciika ; it is a class apart and they 
do not have marriage relations with laymen. 11 * In the Kannada 
districts^ even the Caturthas and the Pane a mas do not inter- 
marry, although they arequahy classed among the Sudras, 

The origin of the Pancama class is generally attributed to 
their excommunication on account of widow-marriage; but it 
does not seem unlikely that some at least among them might 
have been converts to Jainism from the Hindu casteof untouch¬ 
ables at a time when Jainism was still in its pristine condition. 1M 
The survival of original distinct ions* habits, customs and institu¬ 
tions, even after formal conversion from faith to faith have been 
already illustrated in tills chapter ; but we might add one more 
instance to enforce the same conclusion. 

* 

115 BtUrreok, op, dfc.* p. U 2 
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Speaking of the Roman Catholics of South Kanara, Stunwk 
h.ijn remarked, 11 To this day the Roman Catholics have not 
entirelv shaken themselves tree ot the trammels of caste and 
they are still divided into classes of which or 

Brahmins, Cdrodas or Ksatiiyas, 5m4i>j or Madras, salt- 
makers and washermen are the most prominent. . **,Tlio 
cultivating and labouring classes are touch Jibe their Hindu 
neighbours... * Ad classes retain the Hindu dress*, * * Married 
women substitute for the Hindu h idfi V a necklet from which is 
suspended a figure of the infant Jesus made of gold in the case 
of those who can afford it. *They have all Portugese names 
such as Saldanha* Brito, Mascarcnh&s, Vas f Coelho, Sequeim, 
derived from Portugese sponsors, when their ancestors were 
baptised after conversion, but in some cases, especially in the 
rural districts, they use their old native titles such as Prabhu + 
Naik, Sht-Ui, Pai, Padval* etc* 

■■ In the 5 ftmt a-j y its some relics of cade feelings still remain 
among them, their whole habit of life is in many ways Stitt 
affected by survivals of old omloms and modes of thought, though 
western ideas have made much more progress amongst the 
Canara Christians than amongst the corresponding classes on 
Hie east coast. Many of them, especially amongst the women, 
mnnat burr the idea of eating beef Widow re marriage is not 
prohibited, but it is looked upon with mmh disfavour. A bride¬ 
groom of good position expects a laige dowry with his bride* 
Wid manv a m m has been impoverished by being blessed with 
a large family of daughters. A wife never calls her husband by 
his name, and except among the more educated classes she is 
no more regarded as her husband's equal than is the case among 
other natives/’ 1 * 1 

ThU lengthy quotation is justifieablc beeaus the ternaries 
made therein are almost literally applicable to the Jiinas. The 
present day JaLna* wear caste-marks just as other Hindus do 

111 ,Starf&ah- op, di., pp, IS5-8S. 
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they do not marry widows, except among the Pancamxs ; lB they 
observe fasts, festivals, ceremonials, quite like other Hindqs; 134 
child-marriages also take place among the jainas; 114 they bum 
the -dead, throw the ashes on the third day into a river, and 
even offer rice-halls to the crow s on the tenth day, and feed 
relative*? and caste-fellows on the twelfth and thirteenth days l * a 
A detailed consideration of these and other points, interes¬ 
ting as they may bc t would take us far beyond our limits. 
But a lew of the mote striking features which have crept into 
Jaina society* especially in contradiction to their avowed 
theories and practices, might be described with advantage* 
Jainism, being like Buddhism an anti-Vedic movement, must 
have cast off the sacred thread ol the Brahma^ As* in conformity 
with their democratic den nnc i a lion of caste- But, with the 
resumption of this institution* in practice though not in theory, 
the Digambara* of KamJLjaki also adopted its most distinctive 
symbol. It does not seem unlikely that great converts 
to the Jama faith from Brahmanical ranks, like for instance, 
Gangarlja m and Yadiganghala B halt a, 1SJ might have insisted 
upon retaining Lhe marks of their KMiial status, even alter their 
formal acceptance of the new creed- Hie conce^ion onct made 

1*13 a bid . P 1C3; Dbarwan np pp. U6-17. Nuw the prftclift 
Appaar* la bavt bwti chunged. among inme- 
121 Gf Khun op ell.* p- Ufl; BrijAUta, op. ait,, pp, IDWu 

126 Mhumori. op. uln, pp- 43.2—M. 

L-6 I bi.il. Contrast Itu■ with whm Vm^dhftr* tiyt to his motb« is lb* 
by Sounder*: ' Tha apidta of inixit^l him 

tuber entered other tadlti or pu-ied mmij Into the land ot ipiriis, in 
neither ul which two they almnd in hk 4 of obUtiiitii which trv 
dflTatircd by ertwi '■ Cl- Fettirion, op- nl, IV. p. 44 
137 it ipnlm otm ' PtuLfler of lh* £atFMlh£d* pdra. rkwf of 

tkt ^nvi;i Brahmaw' in Ep- G*r Y 124, trials p. IN. 1 
12S The KuUltif Plate* of MaiWftiinhA tt cord the grunt mid* by M r,r aa5 m tin 
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Whnii ibartiQ described «« * bern in an ill Uitrfoefl ■ tad lea mud 
8rk*m* family, *«i*4 fir u# Vv§k Q*mif wi ahTi/cv \ Of, Hyiori 
ArobHoiogici) El Pori, Iff l t pp. 5S&-4, * 
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must have become the general mk ; and teachers like Somadeva 
only confirmed it by say mg 

^ =f l 

Mipr ^irn 
tpttjt sifa^l iifa: ii 

< Where there is no haim done to the highest principles of 
Jainism, where there is no infringement et the tows enjoined, 
all indeed is acceptable to the Jamas which have the sanction of 
local custom,' ,:a 

Likewise, Jinasena in his MahapurJm, speaking of yajnas 
(involving no killing of course! stales that since they arc in 
conformity with Vyavakera Nayst they are worthy of adoption 
by the Jainas. 150 These statements only serve to indicate the 
new outlook of Jainism, as it was affected by its straggle for 
existence. Now it is the rule, rather than the exception, among 
the Southern Jainas to wear the sacred thread. They perform 
the ceremony when the boy is about seven years of age; 111 and, 
if Thurston’s information is correct, then, in the Arcot District 
even girls arc taught the lbread-wearing mantras. at about the 
samc'bge, though they are not actually invested with the 
sacred cord. 1M This volte fact with regard to their attitude 
towards the delicate sex is more definitely indicated by several 
inscriptions which allude to their attainment of the abode of the 
gods by means of severe asceticism. We quote below a few 
instances. 

An inscription at Havana Bcjgola records: "On receiving 
ifteg from the guru, Srimati Ganti, becoming a treasure of all 
penance, a celestial jewel of liberality, the chief of the pfcsesd- 
ers of numerous virtues, the beauty of the face ol the ladies 
compassion, self.restraint and forbearance, (and) a moonlight to 

129 Of. XII. p W» 

130 .tf-iAilpu’-iifc* il. S 3 -00; et. Jaina Bitain Mil, pp- 194*40, 
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the ocean modesty, was ever celebrated in the world, being 
lovingly praised by the earth, l ” The subduer of the Ka^Syas, 
§rlmati Gaud, having by severe penance thus obtained name 
and'fame on the earth, and having fixed her mind on the pair of 
the lotus*feet of the great Jinendra, the lord of the vortf, attained 
by S itmsdhi, a high rank in the abode of gods- Stimuli Ganti, 
ending her life by the rite of sanyasana, went to the world ot 
gods- Her good penance being immense, die meritorious 
Manetkabbi Ganti, adored, with the ornaments good qualities, 
caused to be set up this epitaph to her great guru" 111 

It is clear from the last words that the excellent Srlmati 
Ganti was the guru of another M3nakabb$ Ganti ; which 
evidently reveals the existence of a regular sisterhood of nuns. 
We have already alluded to the Ganagitti Temple of Vi jay a* 
nagara, and it is possible that Ganti or Gln iti is but a contrac¬ 
tion of Ganagitii (oil-woman)- The oil-pressers known as 
Ganigas, of South Kanara, originally belonged to Vijayanagara 
and Mysore, 1 ” Although these are not Join as at present, the 
existence of the Jaina Gariagitti Temple at Vijayanagara would 
&eem to point to some at least among them having been once 
Jainas. Tire class of nuns called Ganti, therefore, might possibly 
have belonged to the Ganiga or oil-pressing caste. Rice reason¬ 
ably thought that there must have been a regular sister-hood of 
Digambara Jaina nuns in South India,'*■ The evidence in this 
behalf is quite convincing despite such theoretical objections as 
contained, for instance, in the Bhtivti-mihgraha by Somadcva. 
After considering various arguments against woman’s right to 
salvation, the writer concludes I ‘atfl tisiq T^t jfaw 
i(NN 1 wt sfr ftrir w ’ n ai, u u 

13J ct. " Women, n b usual in Lbil montiali ftfo T«ry pcniS- 

misticatlf cii A ratio riled. They an. for cyinflf. dneriUd Hi 1 the 
tot oil oa tbo road to Ihn gat* of bell, the root of all mi serial, and ilia 
erinw «%««« of diicord 11 ( [lomiMMKldra’i rtfpJ-S'elifra ) Hksd-Iiutl). 
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In Sanskrit 3*^1 ifnt** flTW I Ttnrr 

*«nwt*ri * fWr»r 11 lM 

Against this dogmatism we find at least one instance of a 
woman strongly asserting herself. An inscription in Cborg 
records that one Jakkiyabbe who performed Sattyasana {or 
death by starvation ) which is considered by all Jaiuas as a sure 
pass-port to Mukti did so "without hesitation deciding I will 
obtain Mukli" m It is reasonable to suppose that this practice 
r might have come also as a substitute for s ati among Jain a 
women, in view of the fact that the Jamas condemn every form 
of suicide excepting Sallck/tattn , and Buchanan records { on the 
strength of Panditacarya’s statement) that ' widows ought not to 
burn themselves on the bodies 0 f their husbands,' 113 According 
• to Samantabhudra, one of the greatest of Karnataka Jaioa 
teachers, Sallckhana was to be performed "when overtaken by 
calamity, by famine, by old age, or by incurable disease." 11 * 
What worse calamity could befall a woman than the death of 
her husband, especially when to take a second meant only 
excommunication worse than death ? On the other hand, death 
by taking the holy r ow meant for Iter glory in this world and 
salvation'in the next; for it is believed that the last cloth in 

U7 [‘OTI44IH, £Jtfifci,iAn. 1!. D. J. G, XX. pp. SO— T vv, 93-8, » 

1S3 Bleu. i5 p. cEt. 31- A* lately ai 13 L 3 bt Itajkot a S^mtlEnUrb n^fi 

named JlrJtti b tMk th E* Ycnv and died after two or three dayi. 
i-ftk-C 1 this yow Atld din on a bud of Xufo gr.iRi ", say* Mr*- Siualiur 
$t&Yiaurm t 11 ii bftltdd KAciE lmro; Slid though IB thtl Ago oJ D daman it 
W impomtiEfi far thwn who do to to go straight to iMk**. as ihv\ 
^«u3d formorlf bn.Y0 dfmUi ytH ihuj pas?! to P UmlOkitp a^d mnj- bepo> 
M their ffwltom karan wu good snd iboir fiiib hi ihn Ills* erard 
Alnxof h to pui to i after fifteen more LGcantUoa* n Sha a\t Q 

9tat«l. Iho practice Is farmer* frequent iLill, ihaii Europeans ronllte- 
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that ihc if alto Jain a 
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whith a nun is wound has the efficacy of giving children to 
childless women. 141 In any case, there are unmistakahle ins¬ 
tances of nuns performing the act of Sallekhana no less than 
tho^e of monks, and there is also in an inscription at Jsravana 
Bejgola, a reference to the presence ol ruks who attended the 
ceremony of Patica-kalyana or the five auspicious things { Birth, 
Anointment, Renunciation, Enlightenment and Liberation of 
Jina or Gommata) together with the monks. 141 Thurston 
says, there is still a sisterhood of nuns in South Arcot who shave 
and wear white cloth. These might be Digambara as he says 
that all jainas there are Digambara, And what is still more 
interesting is that he speaks of a class of Areahas or priests 
Called Atmam or Annuvriti: " a kind of monk who is allowed 
to marry but has special rules of conduct, " lts 
Lastly, something must be said about the various pontificates 
of Karnataka, which also added to the varieties of codes and 
practices, a geographical principle, dividing the present day 
Jain as into so many bewildering sections and sub-sections, 
Buchanan for instance, has observed that the Jainas of Tujuva 
are in many respects different from those of Bejgoja above the 
§lhtls. One of the differences he noted was that the former 
(incite of there being Bunts among them) denied that there 
were Sudras among the Jainas. 1,1 At present the Hindu Bunts 
are classed among the Sudros; but the Jaiqa Bunts, because ol 
their political status, must have classed themselves among the 
Ksntriyas in the past. The Amonora-C&ritra referred to by 
Buchanan traces the origin of the Bairasq Wodeyars from 
LUtara-Mtidura, and an inscription at KarkaJ speaks of 
Vtrapaudy of the same family as or belonging to the 

lunar race (of Ksatriyas} of the family of Jinadatta. 145 Their 
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gurus having the titles of LalitaklrLi and CaruMrti Pandit- 
icirya, though originally subject to the Chief Pontiff at bray ana 
Belgoja, claimed according to lhe testimony of Buchanan, a 
statu? equal to the chief. The Bunts arc a proud race'and 
their peculiar law of inheritance adds to their isolation . The 
rulers as well as the inass of Jaina population of South Kanara 
being of this das?,, it was natural for their Pontiffs to data 
indr-pen deuce > just as the secular chief- attempted i « do on the 
fall of Vijayauag&ra. u? 

Lalitaklrii is described as belonging to the K&hgfa-gQQA 
which must be identical with (or a branch of) the Pus 
gzchcha . as he is also stated to be of the Paftastige lineage of 
Ditfgaqat 1 ** The Jaina priests of HoitagS { Pustaka-gachh^) 
claimed exclusive jurisdiction over the bast is of Paustige and 
Talekiivcrij which Rice thinks must have been the limits of the 
Cangilva kingdom of Coorg. 1M Since Lalifaklrti belonged to 
the HoitagS gachcha and was also the family priest of the 
Wo^eyara of Karkal. it is natural to suppose that his influence 
below the ghats must have lasted as long as tile supremacy qt 
these kmps. But the real pontiff of South Kanara must be 
considered the Panditlcarya of Buchanan, whose fuller title was 
and still is CarukTrti P&nditacarya. He ha£ his seat now at 
Mudb!dr£ fc The V£nfir inscription which records the erection 
ol the colossus there, by order of CarukTrti, calls him ff the sun 
of the firmament of the Deiigana and the moon in the mLlk~ 
ocean of the pontificate of the town named Relguja, 11 

The pontiff of Belgok is, of course, by tradition the Chief 
Pontiff of most of the Jainas of South India, An inscription at 
Na^amangala mentions Lak?mTs£na Ehat^araka, Jaina guru 
of ^ravana Belgoja who claimed to be the lord of the thrones ol 
■ 
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Delhi, Kolhapur, Jnina KSLnci (part of Conjeevaram) and 
Pcntigonda {Anautapur District.) lil The foundation of this 
chief pontificate is attributed 10 Caunfcrfya, who erected the 
colossus at Sravana Bclgola. To provide for the maintenance 
anti worship of the image he established a Matha and other 
religious institutions with liberal endowments, and appointed 
Siddh&ntacirya {Nemtcandra ? J as gifrtt. There is a full 
genealogy of successive teachers who followed Siddbantacarya* 
From 1117 A, D. these gurus are said to have borne the name 
of Carukiiti P.inditScSrya li5 We have seen that this has also 
been the little of the South Kanara pontiffs* The year of the 
change in the little of the Belgufa pontiffs is significant. It 
synchronises well with the period of Ramanuja's personal 
influence over Bittid^va Hoysaja. 1M That was a turning point 
in the history of Jainism in Mysore. For a time at least the 
chief centre of Jainism was transferred to South Kanara. 
symbolised by the removal of important jaina. manuscripts 
i like Dhavala and Jayadhataln J to .Murjbidre where they are 
stiff to be found. »* It is not to be denied that there was a 
line of gurus at Sravapa Be] go j a even from earlier times; but 
of this, however, we have no connected records. At'the time 
1 visited the Matha ( May, 1927 ) everything was under 
Government lock and key. the pontifical seat being the subject 
of severe contention by two rival candidates, reflecting thereby 
the unfortunate factiousness which everywhere prevails in 
the community. Amidst the relics reminding one, of the 
once glorious past, was a genuine naked Digambara ascetic, 
Vpsabhasina by name, residing in the Bhanrtari Busadi built 
by a treasurer of Karasimha I (Hoysaja}, 

The Jainas in the Bombay Kama (aka as well have their own 
gurus. The existence of two divisions called respectively 
La&smisena-gaHa and Jina-ietm-gay* seems to indicate that 
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the former must have been at one time Vaisgavas (Lit* 
i*AkHinT^ayaiiii abode (bed) of Villa's consort} ; and t_he latter 
must have cal Jed themselves in imitation of the former's name. 
It b possible the latter considered themselves a purer division. 
Both have their chief seat in Kolhapur. There is also a 
Balitkaraga^a with its head-quarters at Hombas in Mysore. 
Each sect has its own guru who invariably nn ascetic* 1 * 5 The 
Paneamas have thdr own guru called, Lakitmi-sena Swami, 
who also lives at Kolhapur. The guru of the SetvSli is at 
Hombad near Ilona war (North Kanaxa District). That of the 
Bogars is at MalkhecL in the XkanTs territory ; he is strangely 
called BalutMragun represesersting the name of the sect rather 
than that of a person* The Caturtharu or Caturtbas have also 
their own teacher at Kumndwad* m We have already seen 
that there is no free social intercourse (i. £. marriage and 
interdining [) between these various sects and divisions. That 
even geographical divisions act as great barriers h indicated by 
the fact that Kannada and Gujarati Jaicas do not dine 
together. 11 * The Jamas of the extreme South in the same way. 
form a community by themselves. Their high-priest has bis seat 
at Sittirnuj in the Tindivamm Taluk of South Arcot District. 
He claims to have power over all Jainas South of Madras, 
independent!}* of Bdgo|a and Kanara 1W All these Jama^have 
no marrige relations outside their own small circle. No wonder 
that year after year their census indicate a steady decline in 
population* lM 

15£ Of. L'berwar. ds. F p r 115. 
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CONCLUSION 


Truly, nothing succeeds like success: and the failure of 
Jainism to hold its own against its numerous rivals in the South, 
as ih the North, has led to many a false estimate of its achieve¬ 
ments i„ the past. - Thus, it is largely held that Jainism, like 
Buddhism, did not strike deep roots in South India and that 
there was nothing like a Jaina Period in the history of India. 1W 
With all deference to the scholars who main bin these views we 
venture to believe that the study of J a bj im in Karnabk, 
attempted m the foregoing pages, inadequate as it is in many 
ways. 15 sufficient evidence to the contrary. Despite the (lux of 
half a century and more since Fergusson wrote, his observations 
still remain largely tree. viz. that " Until the numerous Jaina 
inscriptions which exist everywhere in the South are collected 
and translated, and until plans are made of their buildings and 
statistics collected about them.it is idle to speculate either 
about the time of the introduction of Jainism into the South or 
■ ts vicissitudes during its existence there. J t is a task which it 
i* to be feared, few in that Presidency are capable of under- 
and that fewer still are willing to devote the time and 
labour requisite for its successful accomplishment; hut it is 
wortW of being attempted, for. if successful!v carried out it 
would add to our scant stores of knowledge one of the mUt 
interesting chapters still available for the religions and artistic 
history of the people of India/"’ Much research has been done 
since 1 S 76 when Fergusson made these remarks, but much more 
stiii remains to be done. However, with what materials wc can 
gather at present, let us focus together the various problem, 
and their solutions suggested by this our necessarily inadequate 
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EXTENT OF INFLUENCE 

First, as to the ex teat of influence* Whatever may be the 
antiquity of jainism in the South, no one can deny that there is 
enough conclusive evidence to the effect that, at least from the 
beginning of the Christian era, down to the epoch-making con¬ 
version of YKnuvardhana Hoysaja by Ramanuja in the 12 th 
century A, D , jainism was the most powerful religion in 
Kamjifaka. The fall of The Kalacuris ^n the Deccan, during 
the same century' was another death-blow tint was given to 
Jainism in Karnataka. But even after this it continued to flou¬ 
rish in the Tajuva country until its overthrow by Sivappa Nailc 
of Ikkiri in the 17 th century. Thus, for nearly a millennium 
and a half Jainism was quite alive and active ; and even now 
unlike Buddhism it has a considerable following in the South, 
no less than in the North. During the heyday of its power 
there was not a single dynasty in Karnataka, whether large or 
small, that did not come under its influence at one time or 
another : The Ivadambas. the Gangas, the Ra irukutas and the 
Kalacuris in the K am at ale among the more powerful; and the 
Rattas, J^ilaharas, Cangajvas and the Tujuva rulers of Kanara, 
among the minor feudatories, counted among them a large 
number of votaries of the Jaina faith. Two great princes at 
least among these (ttf:. Mnrasimha Gangs and Indra IV Kara¬ 
kul a} died in the orthodox Jaina fashion of Sallidchana, in 
addition to £ant;>ladevi, a queen of Vistjuvandhana Hoysaja, 
thereby showing the firmness of the hold of Jainism upon them. 
Among the non-Jaina rulers, the Calukyas and the Vijayanagara 
kings as well as the present dynasty of Mysore, no less than 
some at least among the Coks, distinguished themselves by 
their patronage of Jainism, In geographical extent, as well, 
the permeation of jrfimsm is indicated by the Jaina vestiges stiff 
lift intact or b ruins in every district of Karnataka to a greater 
or lesser degree, Its influence among the masses is indicated by 
the grants made to sacred places by merchants, goldsmiths, 
and even garland-makers as already noticed; it is also still 
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visible in the various castes, customs, and institutions of 
Karnataka as noticed in the chapter on ‘ Jainism as it came to 
be.' which have erupt in to Southern Jainism mainly through 

thejdoor of large and indiscriminate conversions. 

# 

CAUSES QF DISINTEGRATION 
The question that naturally arises out of this is " How did 
such a vast force anij movement come to be disintegrated ? Pi 
The answer is twofold: Internal causey and E sterna] causes- 
The internal causes have been alieady dealt with ; namely, the 
transformations within Jainism itself that made it almost 
indistinguishable from the surrounding creeds and practices. 
The Jainas were too much divided and subdivided into sects 
and subsects, and in the words of Indranandi ; 

f^wi% 'xwi) w \ 

qijf: Wjritfjpif: If J ” 

•After the sages Bhadrabahu and Vikramanka attained to 
heaven, people have become self-willed through attachment to 
sin, P The external causes were the rise of revivalist Hindu move¬ 
ments, like Saivism, Vai^j?avism p and Lingiyatism, the conver¬ 
sion of royal supporters of Jainism like Mahendmvanmr Tallava, 
Sundara Pan^ya, and Vi^uvardhan* Hoysaja, and last but not 
least* the Muhommadan conquests in the South. As a corollary 
to these followed a series oi persecutions the truth of which 
bears close examination. We have made incidental references 
to these in the previous chapters, but it is well tq state a few 
more here so as to arrive at a definite conclusion regarding them, 

PERSECUTIONS 

Dr. Krishu&swami Aiyangar has observed, Religious con^ 
troversies between Ja!nism, Buddhism and Brahmanism there 
might have been, but these were apperendy under the control 
of the civil authorities for the time being/ 1 Speaking of per- 

1S3 Icdraimndi'i Samfty*ljhilfJifiii \ ce ted! hj PsHitle. Piij^spi^a and 
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secutions he says that these stories seem to have been concoc¬ 
ted by the Jater hagiologistg to enhance the glory of their own 
particular form 0 / religion ; and that "i'w each one of these cases 
it cm be proved conclusively there is no evidence of a general'act 
of persecution, such as is described, as these religions flourished 
m undiminished influence even after the period to which these 
persecutions are ascribed,' 1 l *‘ The general spirit of toleration 
in India towards creeds other than one's twin has been remark¬ 
ably revealed in our bistory at least from the time of Aiojca to 
Akbar; and we have ako seen that the Jainas received con- ' 

sidcrablc patrti.iage even from rulers who were not themselves 
Jamas. But from these instances we cannot emphatically deny 
the fact of positions in South India, The fact that Jainism 
continued to flourish even long after the ‘ alleged persecutions " 
cannot be considered as proof of the falsity of the allegations 
anymore than we can say that there was no persecution of 
t hnstianity in Europe, or of Hinduism under the Mulioinmadan 
rulers, since these religions have survived to our own days and 
continue to flourish if at all with greater vigour. If the several 
traditions dan be explained away as mere concoctions of 
hagiologists, tlie following facts arc certainly incapable of 
dubious interpretation 

( 1 ) In the Madura and Tinnevdfy Districts a barbarons’relic 

of the old persecutions of the Sunniim/ is still kept up in the 
ceremonial form known as Kuluvettal (lit. impaling), -The 
mode] of a human head is stuck on a pike and carried in a 
procession ; some sit as if impaled on a stake - others appear to 
be hanging from the gibbets, etc. Tire idea of the performance 
is to ■suggest mutilation, and there can be little doubt that it is 
intended to commemorate the savage treatment which the 
J airis received® t the hands of their ?aiva persecutors." 1 *® 

(2) In a cave near the Anjancya temple at Bettadapura 
( Coorg ) there is a lingo on the pedestal of which is written 

1€4 1 libidr, pp, 

jins Tio&e felly PF . 1C0-1M; M,dn« G&dlter J. p P .74, 
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IDEALISM AND REALISM 

the word ' Jina ' evidently betraying the fact that the place 
was once used by the Jain as and that the image of Jina was 
replaced by the symbol oi Use Aihojc temple, a 

photograph of which is given elsewhere in this volume, is another 
sudt example. Such Conversions of Jain* temples to Saiva use 
are. by no means rare. How whole cities of Jaina power were 
often desecrated by the Saivas is indicated by the present con 
ditbn of Barkur in South Kanara, which » only one among 
several such instances. Barkur was once the strong hold of the 
jainas. " Groves and clusters of trees cover most of the area 
now with here and there a group of houses and a temple, hul 
jlata ys « Brahmin temple ; the conquering religion rules there, 
and no Jaina passes through, for the broken and headless 
images of his Tirthankaras may be picked up by the dmten 
among the grass and bushes that have crept ov« his shattered 
temples, and here and there one may be seen laid before the 
vntrance- of a Brahmin temple over which all must tread," 541 
There could be little doubt, therefore, that apart from the 
innate weakening of the jaina religion, these persecutions were 
real and largely responsible for the final overthrow of jainism 
in South India. * 


AHIMSA 


But it is remarkable that far scores of instances that could be 
cited of persecutions directed against the Jain as, there is hardly 
a sm S lc ins tance of retaliation by the latter. The flight of 
Basava and Cenna*Basava from the Kakciiri capital im¬ 
mediately after the murder of Bijjnjawas due to a sense of 
guilt rather than active persecution. Hence, as the greatest 
contribution of the Jainas to Karnataka Culture, as well as to 
Indian life and character, must be counted the great p rind He 
H -lAiiHSd- It is this which has made Karnataka largely 
vegetarian in diet and quiescent in character. But it is not 
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right to attribute the failure of Jainism to their emphasis on 
Ahim$a t as some have done. 1 * 6 For. as we have noticed already, 
this did not stand in the way of their conquests or defence of 
kingdoms ; nor did it stand in the way of kings and j udgesj in 
the detection and punishment of criminals. The braver*^ of 
Jaina kings and generals, no less than that of the rank and file 
fo a common theme of eulogy- in Jaina inscriptions. For instance, 
an inscription in Mysore speaks of a Jama warrior, Bakappa, as 
having "sent many o the Konkanjgas to destruction ' and 
thereby * gained the heavenly world and attained the feet of 
Jina. 1 lM 


PESSIMISM 

Another cause to which the failure of Jainism is usually 
attributed is its alleged 1 pessimism/ This needs a fuller and 
deeper discussion than we are prepared to enter upon here. The 
goal of all Indian religions, in fact, is declared to be IfaxifA and 
not Life, Confining ourselves to Jainism for the present, we 
cull a few remarks from Mrs. Sinclair Stevenson's H Tha Heart 0/ 
Jainism 1 to understand what this dictum means 

11 The desire of India h to be freed from the cycle of re-births 
and the dread of India is reincarnation. The rest that most of 
the spiritual seek through their faith is a state of profound and 
deathlike trance, in which all their power* shall have ceased to 
move or live* and from which they shall never again be 
awakened to undergo rebirth in this toilsome and troubled world. 

"If. therefore* we would try rewmtty and srmpatfurtieaUy to 
grasp the inner meaning of an Indian faith, we must put aside 
all thought of the perfectly developed personality which is our 
ideal, and of the joy and zest that come from progress made and 
powers exercised, and.* turning our thoughts backwards, face 

m Of. mamwbtA Ajynrtg*r r SivAu fi in S. J. J. I r 109- n f . S*letara 

hria c]Aborit*d tbit tfai,*me in bis Jfiaisiiira jcb. yn 1 Juiqa 

i'Un *>! Adieu■). 

m ej. o*r. Yin. at. ias. * 
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lor a while another goal in which death, «<?f ^i/e, fs tfic #rtw, 
cessation not development the ideal" 1 ™ 

Both ( Hinduism and Jainism] use the same words, such as 
inrfftsrt and nir^&na t and both think of the highest state as 
attained by those who have completely stultified their persona¬ 
lity* and who are not perfected characters but perfectly charac¬ 
terless beings who touch life on as few* points as possible." m 

" It seems, in fact* impossible for any religion which is not 
illuminated and irradiated by Hope to become a really mis¬ 
sionary faith/' 175 

* r The more one studies Jainism, the jrtore one is struck with 
the pathos of its tmpiy heart/* 17 * 

In older to realise the nature of the Jama ideal one has only 
to stand within one of their richly carved temples, or gaze at 
the face of one of their great colossi, lost in the exuberance 
of its peace and contemplation. Their mythology and their 
literature penetrate the utmost depths and variety of human 
thought and imagination. Their ethical ideal reaches the 
boundaries of theoretical perfection. The supreme goal of their 
life is to be perfect as the Afhat or Jina or Tlrtkankata b 
perfect: literally, the Deserving, the Conqueror, the Founder 
of the Path across the Ford ; perfect in the Triple way of Right 
Faith, Right Knowledge, and Right Conduct, Indeed, the 
harmonious combination ol these three, each in its fullest 
development, is the supreme ideal to be attained; and the 
ideal is attainable by all including the lowest forms of life and 
existence. Failure in one form of existence is only a stepping- 
stone to another in w^hich to set right the mistakes and resume 
the lost path. No one, however low and fallen, is doomed ; all 
have salvation. What could be more optimistic or more dyna¬ 
mically optimistic in its outlook l m 

Indeed this raises the question, 1 Who is a pessimist ? - and 
1 What is pressimism ? * But a discussion of this, as already 

170 Mrn. SfcevtiiBom 'f/w Heart of /jihiim, p. I* 

171 Ibid** pi*. 17I-7-. 

m ibid,, p. m * * it 3 ibid., p. aaf 
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remarked, would be a digression too Long for our purposes. 
What Dr* Thomas has said about Buddhism is perhaps more 
true in the case of Jainism ; " Buddhism h;is been called pes¬ 

simistic,” says he, ‘ but it is so only in the sense in which all 
religions are pessimistic that inculcate asceticism, and place 4 true 
happiness above the pleasures of the sente.* 117 * 

The following observations on Christian man astir ism are 
illuminating :— * 

" The basic idea of monasticbm in all its varieties/' observes 
the Catholic Encyclopaedia, 4r is seclusion or withdrawal from 
the world or society* The object of this is to achieve a life whose 
ideal is different from and largely at variance mthjhai pursued by 
the majority of majikind \ and the method adopted, no matter 
what its precise details may be, is always self-abnegation or 
organised asceticism. Taken in ibis broad sense monaehism 
may be found in every religious system which has attained to a 
high degree of ethical development, such as the Brahman, 
Buddhist, Jewish, Christian and Moslem religions, and even in 
the system of those modern cominunisLit societies, often anti* 
theological in theory, which are a special feature of recent 
social development especially in America. Hence, it is claimed 
tha la form of life which flourishes in environments so diverse 
wins/ be the expression of a principle inherent in human 
and rooted therein no less deeply than the principle of domesticity, 
though obviously limited to a far smaller portion of mankind. „ 
The truth is that /hr Christian ideal is frankly j« ascetic one and 
monachbm is simply the endeavour to effect a material realisa- 
ibii of that iderd, *, .Two ideas that constantly recur in Eastern 
theology are that ihe monastic state Ls that of Christum 
perfection and also a state of penance.” 17 * 

" rot world, nor the things that are in the world, 
sayeth the Gospel. " If any man Love the >vot3d, the charity of 
the Father b not in him. For all that b in the world is con- 

17* Cf Thomas, The Life of Bn&i. tfl.fu ITft ft. 

17S f4# Catholic Ene^dcp.zedia X. pp *4iV^GS. * 
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cupiscence of the flesh, and the concupiscence of die eyes, and 
the pride of life, which is not of the Father, but of the world* 
And the world passeth away and the concupiscence- thereof. Bat 
he that d&eth the will of God abideth forever" 1Tft 

J^ina asceticism was not based on other ideab : only instead 
of reliance on a personal God, the Juinas relied upon their Ideal 
of Perfection embodied in their Jina for all practical put iJOtCL . 
The futility of mere external form and penance has already been 
indicated in the words of Kundakundacarya, than whom the 
Southern Jainas produced no greater teacher: 

1 One may understand the true nature of TTrthankara; one may 
have interest in and devotion to the scripture ; one may have 
self-control and penance: With all these, if one is not capable 
of realising his own true self, to him Nirvana is beyond reach/ 1 ” 

NIRVANA 

And what is it that leads to this Jaim ideal of Life ? It is 
non-attachment to things of lids world and freedom from anger 
and sensuous desire < 

m tft wi i 

i? tft *mt \afft u in 

And M Unlimited j perception and knowledge are Always associated 
with ffiva and spotless conduct born of these leads to Mok$a. tn 

" Jwa i$ the architect of its coi n form of existence. It is the 
doer and enjoyer of its own Karmas, 

i# Alma which is free from the defect of Karma gfffs to the 
highest point of the universe, knows all and perceives alt, and 
obtains the transcedenhl Hiss everlasting. 

'■ Thus A Ima h becoming omniscient and all-perceiving through 
its own effort obtains the infinite Hiss which transcends sense- 
cxpenencc, which is free from any imperfection, which is spiritual 
and self-determined."* 

176 St. John ii+ lS-11% 

177 E. B. J. Ill, PEUKiJ^^iytLhj/v, 177, 

lie ibid. i7y, 

ITS S, U. J. Ill r P^Tic'K^ii.fv^iro, gAtli# 16 L 

180 Ibid., githA* * 
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IV. KARNATAKA CULTURE 

Such as the character and history of Jainism have been in 
Karnataka, what is their bearing on ■ Kama (aka Culture ? 
Though an answer to this question has been suggested in more 
than one chapter o! this book already, we should here try to 
focus our attention more pointedly on the main theme we set 
out to study. It is obvious from what has been set down in the 
course of our survey that both Jainism and Karnataka Culture 
have affected each other deeply. A creed that held sway over 
the lives of princes and peasants alike, during more than a mil¬ 
lennium in Karnataka, was bound to leave its indelible marks 
on the culture of its people. Likewise, the fact that Jainism 
came to be substantially transformed in Karnataka as witnessed 
in an earlier chapter, is sufficient proof of the strength of 
Karnataka Culture. From both these points of view, therefore, 
a closer examination of Karnataka Culture becomes quite 
necessary. 

Culture is not an easy word to understand. It might tnean 
different things to different people. Hence, it is desirable 
to explain its connotation, at least in out present context, 
Mr. Dcvudu in the Introduction to his book on Kannada Culture 
has, w r e are afraid, given it too general a meaning. Though it 
is correct to define 11 Culture" as 'that which differentiates 
man from the mere animals, * It b necessary to be more specific. 
He has done this admirably, however, in Lhc body of his work 
itself. Therein he Iws dealt with ‘ the development of culture 
among the people of Karnataka as might be learnt from their 
folk-songs, tales, proverbs, conundrums, etc. 1 A similar attempt 
to explore the vital elements in Karnataka Culture has been 
aKo made by Mr. M. Venkatesa Jyengar, huhis Popular Culture 
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in KarnMith 1. Though, he, like Mr. Devudti* has mad* no 
attempt to cover the whole ground of Karnataka Culture or to 
deal exhaustively even with the topic* selected'" (such as the 
Vira^aiva and Haridasa movements, and <the significance of 
proverbs, folk-songs and place names}, both have tried to 
interpret the mind and heart of Karnataka on the basis of a 
very dose study of some of its historic phases, and manifesta¬ 
tions in its present outlook and life. Hd A deep and real culture/' 
observes Mr. Iyengar, 11 has, as it were, transfused the very air 
that the people are breathing and it appears in all the many 
acts of their lives and often in the words which they use with¬ 
out realising the full meaning/ 11 At the same time he rightly 
Savs f * that lio claim is advanced that the popular culture of 
Karnataka is separate or different from the popular culture of 
oilier parts of India* The ruling ideas of nearly the whole of 
India on essential topics relating to life arc more or less the 
same. But each area wears these ideas with a difference and 
the men who built up the culture of one locality and the 
men is which contributed to it are necessarily often different from 
those of other localities :* 7 It is from just this view-point that 
we might look at Jainism and Karnataka Culture. 

Culture mav not tend itself to a formal and clear-cut defini¬ 
tion, ^jut it is not Lite less tangible because of this elusive 
character. Though there are certain essential qualities* which 
are of a universal nature, that distinguish cultured societies 
from the brutish, it is not difficult to differentiate one species of 
cult lire from another. Thus, it is not ivrong to speak of Indian 
Culture, European Culture, Chinese Culture, and so on. In like 
manner, it Ls also possible to mark out provincial variations in 
our national culture. For instance, though all Indian women 
may be wearing Sdrets, as distinguished frows the gowns oi Euro¬ 
pean women or the Kimonos of the Japanese women, the mode 
or style of wearing the sure* differs from province to province, 

1 Papular CuZiuFt in Kum/U^ka. p 1U 

2 Had., Prtlar YL ■ 
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and even from caste to caste. This individually is* however, not 
confined to dress alone; it shows itself in speech, manners, diet, 
customs, art, etc* And though all these may form a synthesis 
which we describe as culture of a particular brand ( Karnitafca 
Culture, for instance), it :> also possible to analyse its several 
elements and find therein traces o! particular influences. Hence, 
out of the synthesis of Aryan and Dravjrlratt in South Indian 
Culture, the worship of spirits, snakes, Marx-amma. and 
Mutugtift may be dearly marked otit as Oravictiam whde the 
worship of fire, Brahma, and the Vcdic doilies, as well as the 
Aryan philosophy and way of life, may equally be dearly 
singled out. In like manner should it be jiossible and useful to 
find out and assess the contributions of Janisru to Karnataka 
Culture. 

In the light of these observations, let us recount the distinc¬ 
tive features of Jainism as pointed out in an earlier chapter* 
Here it is w + el! to remember that Jainism was meant to be not 
merely a - philosophy \ but also - a way of life \ We have 
already shown, however, that in Karnataka ( as perhaps also 
elsewhere ) It survived only as a philosophy and largely ceased 
to be it ujy of life. What happened to Aryan ism or Vedism. 
in general, in the southern Dravidian atmosphere* also happened 
to Jainism, in particular. Confining its philosophic universa- 
lism to the books, it became sectarian in its mode of life* It 
absorbed into its own system or scheme of life most of the 
elements and characteristics of non-Jaina Karnataka, and by 
so doing it ceased to be distinctively Jaina. Except by the 
practice of not eating the supper after night-fall and the 
worship of nude images of the TTrlbankams, it is hardly possible 
to identify a Jain.i in Karu&faka from the rest of the people. 
His temples and fe&tKals may be different, but their variation 
l^ioks only sectarian, even as the YaLspava might differ from the 
Saiva, But whatever be the position of the Jainas in Karnataka 
today, there is no gainsaying Eheir contributions to Karnataka 
Culture in the past, Outwardly they consist of Imparting a 
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great impetus to the development of Kannada literature, as 
shown earlier* and enrichment of the art and architecture of the 
province by distinctive types of their own . Both in quality and 
quantity i_he service rendered by the Jaina writers, artists, and 
ardiiiects to Kama{aka Culture was considerable. Vet to 
attribute the military and political achievements of certain 
rulers, generals, and ministers 10 Jainism is hardly warrantable. 
They achieved their successes in these fields, not on account 
of any distinctive qualities imparted by their Jaina creed, but 
more by overlooking ihe distinctive teachings of Jainism such 
as ahimsrt and asceticism. Such martial and political vigour or 
acumen was equally well displayed by the non-Jaina kings* 
generals, and ministers. 

Eclecticism was undoubtedly the bedrock of state policy and 
social relations in those times, with a few equally undeniable 
exceptions of sectarian bigotry displayed by some rulers and 
other men. Thus most of the avowedly Jaina or Hindu 
monarchs, men and women* revealed a remarkably latitudinarian 
interest in the religious institutions and activities of one 
another. Numerous instances of these have been cited by 
other writers in the held, and the curious reader may refer to 
them , 1 Same typical examples have also been cited by us 
earlier. However, one fact may be set down to the credit ot 
thejainas of Karnataka* There were fewer persecutions on 
account of religion in Karnataka than was the case in the other 
parts of South India during the same period. This may be, 
perhaps, attributed to the wider, deeper, and lunger permeation 
of Jainism in Karnataka. We have also observed before that 
for scores of acts of persecution of the Jairtas by the non- 
Jainas, there are hardly any instances of violent reaction on the 
part of the Jain as. This spirit of tolerate n could certainly be 
ascribed to the iyudvuda of the AneAJntamatx-v&dins* Indeed, 

* £. 0. Chapter oil Ryhifitra and Socifltjr in Atmkw's tfflJiraijrpiJ, 
Jj+uu-rji, aaJ Pijuyuiu/mi, Marne*"* and 

Krijhaa Hiofr * 

♦ X . 
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as Mr. J. C. Powys has ohserved in his The Meaning of 
Culture, “ The secret of culture is to have a knowledge of 
relative values in this world . 11 

Another trait widely illustrated in numcrons inscriptions in 
Karnataka is that of the spirit of self-abnegation and sacrifice, 
Sati-stones and VlrgaJs proclaim this in all parts of Karnataka. 
Though this was a feature of the spirit of the age, the example 
of hundreds of Jainas voluntarily subjecting themselves to the 
tribulations of sallekhami and samddhi-nurana must indibutably 
have heartened the votaries of even other sects to do the same, 
as a matter of honour. 

The Jaina basadis were repositories of learning, in all 
branches, even as their aretitecture afforded a stimnlous to 
artistic expression and their yatis set examples of high spiritual 
striving. It was Jaina writers who insisted on maintaining the 
purity of the Kannada language, M Several of the Jaina 
authors, " observes Mr. R. Narasimh&diar, "who wete advo¬ 
cates of purism in the use of Kannada* have condemned the 
practice of introducing unnecessary Sanskrit words into Kannada 
composition* They denounce the practice as the ma^k of an 
imperfect education. Nayasena compares it to the mixing 
of ghee and oil; and Xagavarma, to the stringing of 
along with pepper-corns. There were even a few auLhors who 
attempted to write works in Kannada without the admixture of 
Sanskrit words in order to show that the use of Sanskrit is not 
indispensable for Kannada composition/ 1 * It was a Jaina poet 
Xrpatunga who gave us the true extent of Karnataka as the 
country' stretching from the Godavari to the Kaveri* 

sj^a- 

sd ab&£ t afraid a J 

It was again the same Nfpatunga (or Amoghavarsa I r 815*77 

f kvrfcdmha farv-Ciii]rUn, lotrod,, J d p, rrii. * 
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A, D.) who described the culture of Kamalika in the following 
terms:— 

jdc3sJ«a eSb. SiaaiiwG tiafl 

* riidsa'sstiriiirt insures sidirfFv'' i 

■ 

ftsao 

dfisJMB «S^£,wJf. - iSefsSdjiriw r H 

^tto^drfyrj &« a 

JP —P 

aSe^dJ3 c tnescr i 

sfartnsrick 

I Skilled arc the people oi that region in making speeches 
with apt words and also in understanding and pondering over 
(other's)speeches. Naturally intelligent, they are, even with¬ 
out special study, versed in the usages of poetry. All arc skilnil 
in their speech. Even young children and the dumb learn 
wisdom and words respectively at a hint, ” 

And lastly, in the words of the Kuppatur inscription [d. 140S 
A. D,) 

II Among the many beautiful countries it contained, jm abode 
of the Jina dharma, a mine of good discipline, like the dwelling 
of P#dmasana (Brahma), having acquired great fame, the 
birthplace of learning and wealth, the home of unequalled 
splendid earnestness, thus distinguished in many wap was the 
lovely Kama;aka country/' 
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V. APPENDICES *: 

A. GENEALOGIES 

The antiquity of the separation between the Svetambara and 
Digambara sections of the Jaina community is well indicated 
in the following lists of the gurm or teachers preserved by them : 


2 < 

3 « 

4 ’ 

5- 

6, 

7 - 

S. 

9 


Digambara 

Gautama 

Sudhanna 

J ambtt 

Vi^nimandm 

Nandimstra 

Aparajita 

Govardhana 

Bhadrablhu 


I, Mahavitrt 


SwUmbara 

2. Gautama 
j. Sudharma 

4. Jambu 

5 . Prabhava 
0, Vasobhadra 

7 h Sam bhutavjj aya 
8 + Bhadrabihu 


Up to the fourth successor from Mahavira their teachers are 
common. Then they diverge for about two or more generations* 
but meet again in BhadrabUtiu after whom there is no conformity 
whatsoever except in the singular instance of Samanubhadra* 
This teacher is placed sixteenth or nineteenth in the Svetambara 
lists and about 34th in the Digambara lists. The continuations 
of these lines given below w ill show beyond doubt that after 
Bkadrahilhu the Svelambara and Digambara lists never meet 
again 



Digatnbvtfei 


ivdatnbara 

10 . 

Viiakha ' 

g. 

Sthulabhadra. 

II, 

Pros|hila 

10 . 

Ary a Mahagiri 

12. 

K^triya 

11 . 

Ary a Suhastin 

13- 

Jayasena 

12. 

Arya S list hit a 

I4 + 

Nagasena 

, 13- 

. Indradtnna 


1 




Afpendici 
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15- 

SiddharLha 

14, 

Diima 

16. 

Dhri^sena 

13- 

Sirrihagiri 

17* 

Vijayaseoa 

16. 

Vajra 

>3. 

Buddlulmga 

* 7 - 

Vaj rasena 


Dbarmascna 

18. 

Candra 

20 . 

Nak^atra. 

19. 

Samantabhadra 

21 , 

Jayapala 

20. 

iMva 

22 . 

Pandava , 

21 . 

Fradyotsma 

23 - 

Dhamiasena 

22 . 

Manad£va 

24. 

Kaifisa 

23 - 

Vint 

= 5 - 

Subhadra 

24. 

Vira 



25 - 

Xalaka 

These 

names arc abstracted 

from the PatfSvalis pubSis; 


by Kktt and Hclinic in the Indian Antiquary. 1 The order of 
succession has not been tampered with, but only the details con¬ 
nected with each name have been omitted. It is significant to 
note that in the Svetimbara Pa^avalis given by Klatt, Sthula- 
bhadra, the junior contemporary of Bhadrabahu, is stated to 
have been a contemporary also of Candragupta who overthrew 
the last of the Nandas : a ergo, the contemporaneity of Ehadm- 
bihu I (SrutakeviliJ with CandraguptaMaurya is unquestionable, 
Alter Subhadra, [25) in the Digambara list given above, wc 
have the following:— 

26+ Yasobhadra 31^ 

Bbadr.ib&hu II 

AtfedbSb | 0r (Guptigupta) g; 

Maghanandin 34, 

The list need not be continued further, 
the following observations by Hocmlc in the light of the above: 

" All pat (avail 5 agree in representing llagbanandin as the 
actual founder of the Saras wall Gachcha, whence it is also 

** E*tr*cta from tjas ? I! jtoricnl Record* ol I ho ,tjun«», Itid, Ant. 

XI. pp. its ff; tloamle, 'three Further FaitSviLi* qf the Di^untwraB, 

*, ■ XXI* pp. 5 i a. 

Xl*u op. cit., p, n 35. . * 

C/. Hoerolo. o^ cit., p, Ti eodTp, Vmt. U SB 23 *. lotted., p. |?, 

M.C .— ' 


27. 

28. 
29 - 
30 . 


Dharasena 

{ J inacandra) 
Kundakumk 
Umasviti 

Sarnantabhadra 3 
It is well to consider 


b. 

3 , 
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called the Am nay a or Line oi Sandin, At the same time they 
abo all agree in making the pattavalis proper ol the Gachcha 
to begin with Bhadrabihu, two steps before Magbanandin. 
This it appears to me con have but one meaning: before 
BkadrhShtt the Jain community was undivided - uitk kirk the 
Digambarcts separated from the Svetambaras, but remained united 
themselves ; with .1 /itghan (trtdm the Digdmbttfdt them selves sepa¬ 
rated into four divisions , the most important of Which would 
seem to have been that named after ilaghanandin., - - *. • •» 

*■ Now, it vs well-known that the Digsmbaras place the great 
separation of themselves and the Svetambaras in Sam. 13b 
(or A. D, 79). This tradition of theirs is not borne out by 
their own palt&valis, as represented ill A, B, C, D. l*or they 
place Bhadrabahu in Sam. 4 (or B, C. 53 . and even Magba* 
nan< 3 in is placed in Sam, 3f> (or B. C. sr)- Therefore one of 
two things! either the tradition about the separation in Sam. 
136 is false, or the separation took place tong after Maghatiandin, 
” We have undoubtedly here two contradictory traditions of 
the Digambaras disclosed to us; that of their pattavail's places 
the great separation Considerably earlier than Sam. 136, in the 
time of Bhadrabahu. The question is who this Bhadrabahu 
was. The Svetdmbara pattdmlis know only one Bhadrabahu, 
who from the dates assigned to him by the Svetiimbara! and 
Digambaras alike , must be identified with Bhadrabahu I, who 
died tb 2 A. V. according to Digambaras. or 170 A. V. according 
to the Svetambaras. The final and definite schism may then 
have oocured later in Sam. 136, or according to the Svettobaras, 
Sam. 139. "* 

B. DOCUMENTS 

The sources that are still open to the student of South Indian 
Jainism may be gauged somewhat from the number of Jaina 
MSS. libraries that are scattered throughout South India. 
Many of them are still unknown. Detailed lists of some have 

A ll»ld., pp. »-W. • • 
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been collected in the Sri Ai\ik FjimJJid Di^Jirthttru Jaim 
Sataswuli Bkavami, Bombay, The information has been classi¬ 
fied under the following principal heads :— 

1. Name of Work. 

■ 

2. Language of the original. 

3> Author's name. 

4, Commentaries if any and Lang, of commentary. 

5. Place wl^re MS. is found. 

6 Subject of Work. 

y T Complete or not 

E. Number of pages, 

9. Number of Sbkas, 

10. Date of Copy, 

The lists, however p have been copied just as they were 
received, and hence there is no order in them either of place, 
subject or even Language. We give below an abstract of them 
which may serve research scholars competent to make use of 
them 


Places when MSS ► arc found and the total number of 
volumes that arc known to exist : — 


P^^idtiDQr 
Pro^D« or 
SilAta 

Fin** of Und 

TuUl No + 
at Wort a. 

1 

Somorta 

Bombay 

Bombay City : 

1, Sara swat i Bhavana 

2. Candraprabha- 

24IO 

gfy 2 are MS 5 + out of 
which 116 are on 
palm-leaves. 


444 

Caityakya 
3. Dhannaial's/ 


65 



Library 

* * 


4, Manekcand 

13s j 



Caityalaya 
5. Not specified 

32S 

165 in Hind! 


Bhmaval 

155 



Salary : Ankali* 

*■ 

76:89 
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PrtiSidanoT 
PrOtiQDfl or 
fciwie 

Ftn*» of Find 

Total No 
of W«k* 

Bomrtrkfl 


Nandogavn 

254 

( Nasi k ) 


Surat: Narsimhapur 

22&: 566 



ShclapRr 

71S 



Btfgaum 

[11: 33 

£9 art printed. 



■ 

3 in Kannada 


Mudho! 




Dh&rw&T 

40 

7 in Kannada 


Ifubli 

16 

Kannada 


Karwar 




Ranavitsfi 

44 

B Kannada, 




1 Tamil, 


SirSi 

253 

31 Kannadla 

Kolhapur 

Kolhapur 

931 

109 Kannada, 




8 Marathi, 




1 Tamil 


fchalkaranji 

29 



Sangli 

160 



TerdS! 

110 


Mysore 

Mysore ; 




I, Oriental Library 

18C. 



t* Private Libraries 

S 3 2 

49 Kannada « 


Sravatta lie\gain 

999 

124 Kannada 


Humchii 

6S9 

192 Kannada 


K dgamattgalum 

2ir 



Stigar 

68 


M±dras 

Madras 




Oriental Librarj' 

3*7 



M udbidri 

2518 

433 Kanna^ip 




1 Marathi 


KZrkal 

224 

54 Kannada 


Hebn • 

38 

9 Kannada 


YeifUr 

23 

10 Kannada 


tyjjkbg due allowances for a sprinkling of printed works, at 
least 10,000 out of these 12,61/ volumes a^ in manuscript 

W V * 
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form* A systematic search should certainly reveal more. There 
are no doubt copies of the same manuscript in several places, but 
sometimes these hidden libraries also contain very rare and 
unpublished works like the Jayadhav&Id at MuclbidnL 1 From 
the -* Remarks * column, above, it is also evident that a large 
number of MSS, h in Kannada ■ the rest arc mostly in Sanskri, 
a few in Prakft. and some also in Hindi, Marathi and Tamil. 
The subjects dealt witfc are various : Religion, Ethics, Mytho¬ 
logy, Medicine, Grammar, Prosody, Lexicography, etc. We 
abo often come across work* like Yantoa-V vly^ Naksalra- 
ph&la and Padmdwtii Kalpa. The value of these manuscripts 
mav be gathered from the extracts published by the Saraswati 
Bkavun* in its Annual Reports. One of these, for example, 
entitled YfiakdikS^koia by Sakala Kirti contains stories of the 
following rrffli observed by the Jainas 

1. M^ghamalivpta, 

2. Ekavalivfta, 

3. Dwifclvalivna* 

4. Ratnavaliv^taH 

5. Nandiswara panktivrta. 

6. Sihkalyfmavua. 4 

7 . Naksatram&lS, 

■ 8. V imana pa nk t i. 

9 . Sru t askandh a vfta. 

10. MGrupankti 

1 x . £ra Viinadwad a£ivrta. 

12. AklSapancami etc. 1 

The following passages from the TrivarndQlra by Brahmasuri 
are an ample commentary' on the Social outlook of the later 
Jaitias 

sriffcspT RtcWri wfam* RWPif* 1 

qrar U ii » ti 

I CP IUtiU\ ¥ CitmlnguKdf MBS- in <h F and Eerir, 1 ntrad,, p. xsiii. 

Saw bcinff publijtifli by Prnf, Hiralnl of AmraviU Ikrar. 

3 Gf. Sri Ailat Pinfiilil DigAiilbini Juta* Uafuflftti Lth*Vfttia Fi^r( K 

Aacian] fiepirt, p^L £H £T- * 
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\% iTTTWt T><TmiJ r^FTATl: I 

rflv|$ *PTF*f*T; II * 1 
■ ■ • 

•pn^Il^flfS ^PITF5 'FTWH * 
wicrcsT '^'T^rffy wi 1 

wftwm g Tints TRrgnqn srnr 1 

itnwgjftaiihi wWrTTrrtflt n 

• • * 

u*ptt ins iRrwn m* ! jt' 7 c3 3 nJRn *t i 
Tninmt 11 

* • * 

■wj nmnlnt f^riTTtnrmfNq 1 
mrcpr v^wint Rfi?: qftvftaifr n *\\ « 
ftnirnmi srstetjurafa^ra: 11 

• « • 

wjiwt ircsrrfa narsn 1 
rawnRnnr mtfr 

MTHiJiTI l*T^n«TffP 9 'f =TC B1W& «TTT (1 

* • * 

*raT^ i [ ? ] Tt%qni i 

srtNtrmft n: 

»T 7 SEt *hv<JT: wWiti ii 1 

The writers seem to have been conscious of the calamities 
that awaited some of their laboured works, and we find 
A&dhara closing his manuscript with 

4 WIHJ# 4 fcft ITWVITHT^^ l 
SPR^T fafa* ewr It 

And finally: 

•fan* nm i 

ifms Orls'lTHI Ufa ^TFT (tfrnq II 

‘ - *fri ii * 


Ibto-u pp. SO-91 FdrTi^otmi, Pfar^i, SiHrmm, Md SVUAd MJo*«d 
hy tli* Timil Jdnis, in and m n T,nn LI 3ISS s&o Th* Jdiiu Gli4tt* 
X^TIL F9-&W-&1 P vL Com man ti tbtreem bv Mr. KjmU Frjtarui Jud. 

iliid* pp- 2&3^0fl. 

#ratitfa*ar<xidJiafu r e f, g r | p 4tltl aui 
B^on^ Annml Report, p,^ r 


Dig^mjtarA Jain* Sanfl^aii 


f 
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C. NOTES 

Two technical terms that we have often used in the course of 
this work need elucidation, they ate SyMviXda and SaUckkAN#. 
The former relates to Jaina doctrine and the latter to their 
practice. Both are in a tense peculiar to the Jainas. The 
Jainas call their religion 

# SYADVADA, 

This has often been described as the doctrine of 1 Scepticism*, 5 
but it is more correct to call it 'the Science of the assertion of 
Alternative Possibilities \ fi It neither af&nns nor denies the 
existence of a thing, but only states that a thing is, or is not, 
or is what it is described to be only from one out of several 
points of view with which reality might be comprehended- In 
other words our perception of reality is Only relative to our 
point of view, but r the thing in itself' is so complex that we 
can at a time but express only one out of its several aspects, 
No better example of the clarity, subtlety, and profundity of 
the Jaina intellect could be given than this. Yet, it is highly 
technical atid w p e can do no better than reproduce the following 
exposition of it which is perhaps the most lucid 5 ne could 
think of :•— 

" Yhe great contention of the Adv&itins was that there is only 
one really existing entity, the Atman, the One only-withouba 
second (d&amiuaitritlyaM), and that this is permanent {nifya} all 
else being non-existent ( a-sai ), a mere illusion. Hence it was 
called the atma-viida i t : kn-vadd A and nitya-vad& + Their stock 
argument was that just as there are no such entities such as 
cup, jar, tfif-. these being only day under various names and 
shapes— so all the phenomena of the universe arc only various 
manifestations of the sole entity, fiman, ’The Buddhists, on the 
other hand* sasd that man had no real knowledge of any such 
permanent entity ; il was pure speculation, man's knowledge 

5 Cf r Sul let ch Jain CoJdui in Souiti /ndki. Ep. Ini3- VII. p- 313- m 
S GJ- Fket. Swtp SnJ 0. C- Inttriptiofls, Ini- Ant* V1L p. 1C-7 - 
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being confined to changing phenomena—growth, decay, death. 
Their doctrine was therefore called *nitya-vada. Clay, as sub¬ 
stance may be permanent; but as a jar ir is impermanent— 
may come into existence, and perish. In other words. Being is 
not simple, as Advaitins assert, but complex; and any state¬ 
ment about it is only part of the truth. The various possibilities 
wer« classed under seven heads {taptobhangi), each beginning 
with the word sytid, which is combined with one or more of 
these termsa$fi (*is’), nSsii {‘is not’), and avaktavya {'cannot 
be expressed’). Thus, you can affirm existence of a thing from 
one point of view (syjrf nsfi), deny it from another (ryjd tjJsff) ; 
and’.iflirm both existence and non-existence with reference to 
it at different times $ySi asti Husti, If you should think of 
affirming both existence and non-existence at the same time 
from the same point of view, you must say that the thing 
cannot be spoken of sydd etVAkiavyah, Similarly, under certain 
circumstances, the affirmation of existence is not possible (svad 
asti avaUavyah; and also both synd asti niistt atraktavyoh). 
What is meant by these seven modes is that a thing should not 
be considered as existing everywhere, at all times, in all ways, 
and in th* 1 form of everything, ft may exist in one place and 
not in another, and at one time and not at another," * 

salle'khana * 

This is (he peculiar rite of the Jatnas by which one starves 
himself to death under given conditions. It is held that this 
art leads to Mcksd or liberation from the miseries of earthly 
existence , The psychology underlying this may be stated In 
the argument of the Uttarddhyayiina-sQira , viz., that death, 
willing or unwilling, is inevitable ; the latter belongs to helpless 
fools; the former is called puntfila-ttiaraNa or death according 
to wise men. * Whatever the modem mind might think about 
it the logic of the jaina was inexorable; According to him man 
V CJ. ah»nd*rt»r, Jfcport «, s „, 1ISS> 1&SJ . Wi pp . H 6; m (E p , 

KtnaTtu pp.23- 4, 1 * *' 

I Si B- E' XLV, t. 
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was in ride up of soul and body; matter was the bondage of fh& 
spirit. Liberation of the soul from material bondage was the 
Ideal. What could be more logical then, than to train the $gnl 
like ihc caterpillar to slowly but surely relinquish the cocoon ? 
Misguided you might eall them, but no better test of the hold 
of a religion upon the mind of a people could be given* The 
number rjf people who died by lilts vow i$ certainly impressive* 
It is not every instance that occurs that Is recorded ; yet no less 
than Q4 individual casfs are recorded at Havana Bejgoja alone* 
besides the 700 who are said to have followed the example of 
Prabhacandra in performing SaliSkhana noted in SB No* x + 
The other inscriptions ol -Sravajja Be|gola which record such 
deaths are Nos. 11,64-66, 117, n6« 126-329, 159, 369 and 477 
and eighty others. The earliest goes back to the 7th eenhiry 
A. D. These include belli men and women* mostly monks and 
nuns: 64 males and 16 females. Out of these 48 of the former 
and II of the latter died between the 7th and Sth centuries. 
Samadhi and Sanyasatut are the synonyms of SaUikhafui used 
in the epigiaphs. 

According to the Dkarmftmrlti by A^adhara, M Firm faith in 
Jainism, observance of Antt-gunu— and iifofl-tTffJtfs, and 
salUkhana according to rules at the time of death—these 
complete the dnLies of a householder . r '* 

But SaUikhana was not to be performed without the gum's 
permission, as evidenced by SamantabhadruJ 0 It was to be 
performed only in cases where ordinary death was fdt immi¬ 
nent, as 

mtf jjRi# qrrKT i m 1 

rrYr ftffcwrfirr^ n l u 

Even then, it was to be done according to rule— 

^ * mi ?r 1 

ti \ 11 




Sl Gf . Ep. Car- II Imrcd*. pp- 69-70* 

1 C Ibid-, p- □. 1- 
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After pacifying all, with a pure mind— 

"It fHf Tfatf ^T'l^nT I 

iqirr qft JMHPT 3 U O 

«if KTiqfwiT asr dr fttfi i 

wniiwustfi ^ *r*; ^tr^ai h * i< 

UTifr Tfrei^T tru: f«r i “-i i 

(EF# Tt tlTT^T art'fFr <jri^TJTTl: Ik '* kl 
^rTT^JTTWN Jf#tSWrft *WH I 
^SJT'II'TTTrJPfTKTg rF=T* II ^ Ik 

The mind was not to be ruffled or agitated witli cither deSitc for 
life or for death and all Ibe hopes and fears connected there- 

w ith_ neither memories of friendly attachments nor anxiety for 

heavenly bliss. This is the rule expounded by the Jineiidrus ;— 
aftfwjrirt.onst vo \w* njiw rtpt qmrrr i 
«r^g^Tfprar: qgTsrcf: swiW » <* n 
To those who follow these precepts the highest happiness is 
promised: 

u# JgpWngTHifflt n^sfi m^iror r'rrB 'K*wn*FIR: — 
fprsSqFtJpra^'j' frriffr 5^ t^riiTsffsnr 1 
fajrRfh 1 qnWi rr^:%rrr«n: n e u 
•JFtrsttWtjqrSt: qfrgtEH t 

ralo i ttgg a tr:wrowqii tk <t n 
One instance of SelUkhqua performed in this classical fashion 
by Maladhari-deva, is thus described in an inscription: 

"At the tiriha of Dliavala-satasa (Belgoja ) he ( Maladklri- 
deva ) striving at ripeness which was blessed by renunciation, 
full of joy, with firm mind, ( and ) exercising {his body ) in the 
(five) methods (0/ kiiydtsatga}^ abandoned ( his} unstable 
body in order to produce, as it were, the complete destruction 
of (cupid) who springs from the body," 1 " 


H ■ S Vrfrnfeieara M D. J. □ • SSlV, pp. «®-03- 

1! C(■ JMubh U#i;h end DUpeatl of the Dted, E, R. E. IV, pp. IS4-S&. 
13 t C}. Jup. Car. Ill pp, {106-07. 
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